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**1  wish  to  commend  the  emphasis  placed  upon 

oral  ezpieseion." 

T.  B.  Ford,  Dtan,  Lincoln  Memorial 
UiUoersity,  Sarrogoie,  Tomiossoe. 

"This  book  is  logical  m  amnoement  and  dear 
in  presentatSoD  ol  the  thought  The  chapter 
on  letter-writing  is  espedaSy  fertile  in  sug- 

•    OS." 
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EDUCATION  AS  VIEWED  BY  THE  LINCOLN 
SCHOOL^ 

Ons  W.  Cau)wxix 

WHEN  tlie  establishment  of  the  Lincoln  School  was 
considered  some  five  years  ago»  a  lively  and  gen- 
eral public  discussion  took  place  regarding  proposed 
dianges  in  school  subjects  and  school  methods.  The  Lin- 
coln School  was  to  make  an  experimental  effort  to  produce  citi- 
zens who  may  not  only  know  more  but  may  ,be  prepared  to 
do  more  good  in  the  world  and  to  have  their  own  happiness 
increased  because  of  their  increased  usefulness.  One  may 
perhaps  catch  a  little  of  the  sense  of  serious  responsibility 
that  came  to  and  still  rests  upon  the  teachers  to  whom  this 
trust  was  given.  Furthermore,  teachers  could  not  have 
undertaken  this  task»  had  there  not  been  a  large  number  of 
parents  who  keenly  desired  to  codperate  in  a  sincere  effort 
to  secure  a  better  education  for  their  own  children,  and 
perhaps  at  the  same  time  help  to  make  contributions  to 
general  education.  There  were  less  than  one  hundred  pupils 
in  tlie  school  in  its  first  year,  of  whom  those  who  had  already 
attended  school  came  from  sixty-eight  different  schools. 
Some  had  never  been  in  school  before.  Those  in  tlie  grad- 
uating class  of  1921  came  from  as  many  schools  as  there 
are  members  in  the  class.  It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that 

Thia  article  has  been  abridged  and  somewhat  revised  from  an  address  made  at 
the  graduation  of  the  Twelfth-Year  Class  of  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College 
last  June.  The  address  was  originally  given  in  a  direct  and  personal  way,  with  the 
desire  of  having  those  who  were  graduating  from  the  school  understand*  as  well  as 
they  might  at  ueir  age,  what  kind  of  education  the  Lincoln  School  was  ambitious 
to  give  them.  It  has  now  been  thrown  into  the  third  person  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  reader. 
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two  of  the  first  tliree  accepted  for  membership  in  the  school 
are  now  being  graduated  in  this  class. 

In  the  course  of  this,  the  fourth  year  of  the  school,  there 
have  been  215  pupils  and  the  number  of  schools  from  which 
they  come  has  increased.  One  might  suspect  that  we  have 
merely  gathered  the  delinquent  pupils  from  many  sources. 
On  the  contrary,  a  school  which  announced  its  program 
as  definitely  facing  a  new  type  of  education  called  forth 
the  interest  of  thoughtful  parents  who  were  willing  to  take 
chances  for  the  sake  of  even  a  hope  of  an  improvement  of 
their  children's  education.  Most  feel  now,  I  believe,  that 
they  took  little  chance,  since  there  was  an  intelligent  body 
of  teachers  who  had  a  definite  program  for  the  new  things 
which  they  desired  to  accomplish. 


There  is  nothing  for  which  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
America  care  more  than  for  the  proper  education  of  their 
children.  They  will  make  any  needed  sacrifice  for  their 
good.  The  children  are  the  embodiment  of  their  hopes  for 
new  and  better  things  in  the  next  generation.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  some  parents  upon  whom  the  burden  of  mak- 
ing a  living  has  been  so  heavy  that  their  chief  hope  is  that 
their  children  shall  be  so  educated  that  they  may  more 
easily  earn  a  competence  than  was  possible  for  the  parents. 
Surely  all  parents  desire  that  their  children  may  be  comfort- 
able in  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  with  reasonable  leisure 
and  pleasure. 

It  may  not  have  occurred  to  some  that  "'making  a  living" 
is  not  the  chief  objective  in  the  educational  ambitions  of 
the  most  thoughtful  parents,  but  that  they  desire  for  their 
boys  and  girls  an  education  which  shall  make  them  most 
useful  while  they  are  caring  for  their  own  needs.  A  modem 
human  being  is  of  little  use  in  the  world  if  he  does  no  more 
than  get  a  living. 

In  my  boyhood  it  was  common  in  Sunday  schools  to  require 
us  to  memorize  many  Bible  verses,  and  to  repeat  them  at  the 
Sunday  meetings.    There  was  a  contest  in  my  class  for  the 
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one  who  could  memorize  the  most  verses  between  January 
first  and  December  thirty-first  of  one  year,  the  prize  being  a 
small  Bible.  The  fact  that  a  favorite  aunt  was  the  teacher, 
coupled  with  a  native  gift  for  memorizing,  both  of  which 
facts  were  strengthened  by  an  elder  sister  who  drilled  me 
much  in  my  verses,  enabled  me  finally  to  have  my  name  and 
a  record  of  my  aunt's  good  wishes  recorded  in  the  gift  Bible. 
We  recited  these  verses  on  Sunday,  promptly  forgot  them, 
and  began  on  a  new  set  for  the  next  Sunday.  No  doubt 
some  good  resulted  from  this  experience.  We  were  kept 
from  mischief  for  part  of  our  time  and  the  practice  in  memo- 
rizing even  for  a  brief  period  was  useful.  But  the  whole 
procedure  was  designed  to  help  to  make  us  good.  We  dis- 
cussed none  of  the  problems  of  how  people  should  act  in 
order  to  become  good,  and  indeed  our  unashamed  glee  in  see- 
ing a  competitor  fail  in  his  verses  indicated  that  our  develop- 
ing goodness  was  questionable.  This  was  a  di£Ferent  Bible 
school  from  those  few,  still  too  few,  modem  ones  in  which 
pupils  consider  the  real  problems  of  behavior,  and  reach 
working  conclusions  regarding  ways  in  which  good  and  bad 
behavior  develop. 

The  older  education  concerned  itself  with  memorizing 
facts  and  the  underlying  principles  without  great  regard  to 
whether  these  facts  and  principles  are  really  of  much  account 
in  our  present  world.  This  older  education  also  overlooked 
the  fact  that  we  seem  to  learn  most  easily  and  retain  longest 
those  things  which  are  of  import  in  our  lives.  It  further 
overlooked  the  fact  that  not  only  do  we  more  easily  learn 
those  things  which  men  and  women  find  worth  using,  but 
that  we  learn  most  effectively  when  we  engage  in  the  world's 
work.  Thus  our  pupils  learned  the  needs  of  Europe's  father- 
less and  foodless  children,  not  through  long  lectures  by 
teachers  and  recitations  by  pupils  about  the  nature  of  hunger 
and  cold,  but  by  a  direct  school  campaign  to  secure  food 
and  clothing  for  those  in  need;  and  our  campaign  compelled 
them  to  study  food  and  clothing  and  funds  and  the  condi- 
tions of  Europe's  children.  Instead  of  studying  in  order 
that  we  may  later  become  citizens  of  the  world  we  now  be- 
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come  citizens  of  the  world  by  directly  engaging  in  activities 
in  which  true  citizens  should  engage.  Hie  secretary  of  the 
National  Education  Association  recently  put  into  partly 
new  wording  this  one  of  the  educational  principles  upon 
which  the  Lincoln  School  was  founded.    He  said: 

The  education  of  the  children  of  America  must  not  be  confined  to  the 
acqubition  of  principles  but  those  principles  must  be  put  into  active  prac- 
tice. Prec^ts  are  learned  best  by  actual  doing.  Boys  and  giris  and  men 
and  women  learn  best  to  do  by  doing,  and  they  leam  to  be  by  being. 

Education  in  the  Lincoln  School  has  constantly  endeav- 
ored to  make  the  pupils  wish  to  know  the  truth  about  worth- 
while things.  Much  less  than  usual  emphasis  has  been 
placed  upon  errors,  though  at  times  these  had  to  be  recognized 
and  handled  with  vigor  and  directness,  but  I  trust  always 
with  a  final  understanding  on  the  part  of  pupils  as  to  why 
vigorous  action  was  necessary. 

Teachers  who  are  both  thoughtful  and  honest  have  dis- 
covered that  they  too  are  often  wrong.  They  have  dis- 
covered that  other  thoughtful  and  honest  people  do  not 
expect  them  to  make  no  mistakes  or  to  '^have  a  comer**  on 
knowledge.  The  great  error  is  not  in  never  being  wrong, 
but  in  pretending  to  know  when  we  do  not  know.  Some  one 
has  said  that  ''Real  wisdom  consists  not  in  never  making  a 
fool  of  oneself,  but  in  not  making  the  same  kind  of  fool  of 
oneself  a  second  time.''  Few  things  are  more  disastrous 
than  the  habit  of  pretending  to  know  when  we  do  not. 

n 

Among  pupils  and  teachers  the  authority  of  the  school 
rests  not  in  appointed  heads  and  teachers,  though  these  per- 
sons possess  any  authority  which  may  be  needed  in  case  a 
better  authority  were  unrecognized.  True  authority  rests 
on  the  truth  and  justice  of  one's  case.  If  those  interested 
in  any  controversy  can  leam  to  quiet  their  disturbed  emo- 
tions, until  the  truth  and  justice  of  the  situation  can  be  dis- 
covered, the  final  decision  may  be  arrived  at  by  both  of  the 
interested  parties  and  usually  need  not  depend  upon  the 
dictum  of  vested  authority.    Vested  authority  is  needed 
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when  tlie  trutli  cannot  be  found,  or  when  emotions  and 
prejudice  obscure  truth  and  justice.  Some  of  our  greatest 
dangers  come  from  those  who  place  their  faith  on  authority 
rather  than  on  the  merits  of  a  case. 

Through  student  councils  and  deportment  committees 
the  pupils  have  felt  free  to  discuss  any  matter  concerning 
the  school's  good.  They  have  not  cared  to  present  to  the 
staff  of  teadhers  any  recommendations  which  were  un- 
founded, because  they  knew  they  would  be  called  upon  to 
present  the  true  merits  of  a  case  before  action  followed. 
With  this  consciousness  on  their  part,  the  staff  could  safely 
leave  the  council  to  consider  matters  of  vital  import  to  the 
whole  school.  Personal  wishes  have  of  course  arisen  in  the 
council  meetings.  This  is  inevitable  and  natural.  But 
the  important  question  is  this:  did  the  pupils  defer  dedsion 
until  the  facts  guided  them,  and  not  the  particular  wishes  of 
a  special  group? 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  we  are  now  in  a  period  of 
development  in  America  when  our  greatest  need  is  for  men 
and  women  who  can  serve  as  unselfish  leaders  in  various  types 
of  work.  We  have  capable  people  in  the  United  States,  and 
we  shall  have  more.  We  have  resources  enough,  though 
added  resources  are  constantly  being  found.  We  have 
many  philosophers  and  philosophies.  We  have  much  reli- 
gious preaching,  and  shall  have  much  more.  Why  then  do 
we  say  we  are  in  such  need  of  leadership?  Because  we  do 
not  have  enough  men  and  women  who  are  known  by  their 
fellows  always  to  act  intelligently  and  unselfishly.  In  a  re- 
cent investigation  of  this  question  in  a  neighboring  high 
school,  a  class  of  54  high  school  pupils  were  asked  to  choose 
one  of  their  own  class  who  should  have  entire  charge  of  their 
whole  group  during  a  long  trip  involving  several  hours  and 
many  attendant  arrangements.  Of  the  54,  26  voted  for  the 
same  pupil  to  lead  them.  When  asked  to  write  why  they 
thought  this  boy  best  to  lead  them,  such  answers  as  tibe  fol- 
lowing were  given:  "is  trustworthy";  "commands  respect*'; 
"level-headed'*;  "cool-headed";  "has  presence  of  mind 
in  an  emergency";  "is  respected";  "is  reliable";  "is  seri- 
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ous";  **is  popular'*;  "is  deliberate'*;  "has  personality"; 
"all  look  up  to  him  though  he  is  not  as  able  as  desired'*; 
"is  president  of  the  class**;  "can  handle  money**;  "knows 
how  to  get  aroimd**;  "can  keep  order  and  have  a  good 
time**;  "good  to  the  fellows**;  "would  act  as  though  he 
wasn't  the  leader  at  all.**  The  premium  upon  these  quali- 
ties is  still  high.  Any  one  who  possesses  them  in  a  high 
degree  is  practically  certain  to  have  the  opportunities  of 
leadership  of  men  and  women  in  large  issues. 

But  these  qualities  are  just  the  ones  we  desire  for  all  fol- 
lowers and  leaders,  and  a  school  which  pretends  toeducate 
must  give  opportunity  for  the  development  of  them.  One 
cannot  learn  to  be  trustworthy  excfept  by  practice  in  being 
trustworthy.  He  cannot  learn  to  be  "level-headed,**  except 
by  practice  in  being  "level-headed.**  He  cannot  be  re- 
spected except  by  practice  in  being  respectable.  And 
in  the  same  way — through  constant  practice — can  he  learn  to 
be  "reliable/*  to  know  the  ^things  "which  an  emergency 
demands/*  and  to  act  with  ability  and  yet  with  humility. 
In  order  to  give  our  pupils  this  desired  practice,  the  school 
has  given  them  abundant  opportunity  to  guide  their  own 
practices,  but  has  always  been  at  hand  to  guard  against 
serious  failures.  Not  all  failure  can  be  avoided,  nor  is  it 
desirable  to  avoid  all  failures.  A  strong  pupil  may  fail  and 
increase  his  strength  by  proper  thought  about  his  failure. 
A  weak  pupil  may  fail  and  must  be  guarded  carefully  lest 
his  failure  lead  to  later  weaknesses.  The  pupils  have  man- 
aged assemblies,  organized  and  carried  through  campaigns 
for  sales  of  bonds,  for  European  relief,  for  thrift  enterprises, 
art  exhibitions,  Christmas  receptions  for  others,  etc.  They 
have  had  full  opportimity  to  direct  their  class  activities  and 
give  programs  upon  various  subjects  studied  in  the  school. 
All  of  this  was  designed  to  develop  the  qualities  above  re- 
ferred to.  In  their  future  work  they  will  be  tempted  to  omit 
many  of  these  activities.  But  there  are  probably  few  stages 
in  life  which  need  positive  character  in  leadership  more 
than  those  stages  immediately  following  high  school,  and 
this  is  true  whether  one  goes  to  college,  into  business,  or  into 
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society.  Young  collegians  are  fuU  of  life  and  ambition, 
but  are  easily  led  by  those  of  strong  ideals,  whether  those 
ideals  are  good  or  bad;  young  business  men  need  dear- 
thinking  leaders  as  anchorage  against  misunderstanding  of 
business  relationships;  and  social  life  offers  an  unequalled 
field  of  service  for  positive  character. 

m 

Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  try  to  explain  how  the  various 
subjects  of  study  came  to  be  organized  as  they  are?  Was 
mathematics  always  arranged  as  it  now  is?  Was  history 
always  arranged  as  first  a  volume  of  ancient  history,  then 
one  of  medieval,  then  modem,  then  American?  And  do  all 
people  study  American  history  by  first  studying  colonists, 
then  the  Civil  War,  and  then  the  Presidents?  How  would 
it  do  if  some  one  should  begin  with  his  own  living  present  and 
go  backward  into  history,  so  to  speak,  constantly  getting  a 
bigger  and  bigger  perspective  of  his  present  as  his  vision  is 
enlarged  and  his  knowledge  of  other  men's  actions  is  in- 
creased. 

In  my  own  school  days  we  never  questioned  the  nature  of 
completeness  of  the  subjects  we  studied.  In  English  gram- 
mar, for  example,  we  regarded  the  subject  as  handed  down 
intact  by  some  far-away  authority.  We  never  questionei^  the 
beginning,  ending,  or  middle  of  the  subject.  We  regarded 
the  subject  as  "just  bom  that  way.**  In  Harvey's  "English 
Grammar,"  my  own  copy  of  which  bears  my  name  with  the 
date  1881,  forty  years  ago,  the  first  page  consists  of 
nine  definitions  which  we  were  set  to  learn.  The  first  was, 
*'A  word  is  the  sign  of  an  idea,"  and  we  learned  this  and 
repeated  it  whenever  called  upon,  though  never  possessing 
the  slightest  "sign  of  an  idea."  We  did,  however,  possess 
words  without  ideas,  which  has  been  the  constant  disaster 
associated  with  education.  Then  follows,  "Language  is  the 
expression  of  thought  by  means  of  words,"  and  '"may  be 
either  spoken  or  written."  What  joy  it  must  have  given  us 
to  discover  that  language  may  be  "either  spoken  or  written." 
Or,  on  a  later  page,  we  find  "Rules  of  Syntax"  of  which  there 
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were  twenty-two,  all  to  be  learned  and  recited,  after  which 
in  many  tedious  pa^es  each  rule  in  turn  was  abundantly 
illustrated  and  proved  to  be  true,  as  '"had  been  previously 
alleged/*  We  did  not  question  the  validity  of  this  subject, 
but  fought  with  it,  often  defeated  by  it,  though  constantly  be- 
lieving that  in  some  way  the  use  ol  the  English  language 
needed  much  improvement,  little  of  which  seemed  to  come 
from  our  study  of  the  subject. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  this  and  many  other  subjects  have  been 
organized  and  put  into  book  form  by  some  one  who  supposed 
he  knew  the  best  form  in  which  to  present  his  material,  and 
once  in  book  form  most  people  regarded  the  subjects  as  com- 
pleted, and  tried  to  follow  them  as  given.  It  is  only  quite 
recently  that  thoughtful  people  have  devised  new  ways  of 
finding  how  a  subject  of  study  should  be  treated  in  order  to  be 
most  useful  to  young  people  who  study  it.  For  example, 
such  modem  foreign  languages  as  French  and  German 
were  recently  taught  to  boys  and  girls  in  school  by  use  of  the 
most  laborious  and  uninteresting  drill  in  grammatical  con- 
structions. It  must  have  been  supposed  that  this  teaching 
would  later  result  in  facility  in  use  of  the  language.  Disap- 
pointment followed  because  those  who  were  thus  taught  did 
not  really  learn  to  use  or  to  understand  the  language.  It 
seems  simple  philosophy,  when  I  say  that,  if  you  desire  to 
learn  to  use  a  language,  you  learn  to  do  so  by  using  the 
language  and  by  beginning  this  process  early  enough  so  that 
you  may  grow  into  its  use.  The  task  was  made  unnecessar- 
ily difficult  by  insisting  that  pupils  memorize  and  recite  the 
detailed  parts  of  the  machinery  before  they  were  allowed  to 
use  the  machine. 

Furthermore,  in  learning  a  language  we  learn  through  our 
eyes  as  well  as  through  our  ears,  and  we  have  previously 
taught  as  if  eyes  have  little  to  do  with  learning  language. 
We  have  throughout  our  work  many  devices  which  enable 
us  to  see  the  situation  in  foreign  countries.  The  paintings 
we  use  in  modem  language  study  are  not  pick-up  paintings 
discovered  in  an  artist's  studio,  but  were  made  by  artists, 
to  whom  we  supplied  the  vocabulary  and  language  dements 
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which  we  desired  to  teach.  The  artist  then  made  a  painting 
true  to  the  foreign  country,  but  canying  the  visual  aspects  of 
the  Uinguage  to  be  learned.  This  method,  of  using  more  senses 
than  the  ear  and  of  giving  permanent  eye  pictures  as  a 
basis  for  language,  is  developing  rapidly  and  gives  promise 
of  being  of  much  use  to  schools  generally.  In  this  connect 
tion  we  must  be  perfectly  dear  that  no  one  in  America  is 
justified  in  learning  a  foreign  language  to  the  exclusion  of 
knowledge  of  the  English  language.  No  language  is  as  im* 
portant  to  us  as  English;  but  fortunately  foreign  languages 
properly  tauf^t  should  be  made  to  help  toward  the  mastery 
of  our  native  tongue.  You  will  doubtless  hear  much  more  of 
experiments  in  teaching  modem  foreign  languages. 

A  few  years  ago  a  group  of  us  began  to  make  experiments 
with  an  introductory  course  in  science.  Instead  of  accept- 
ing the  subjects  as  selected  and  organized  by  men  who  knew 
the  sciences  but  did  not  know  young  people,  we  brought  to- 
geth^  a  group  of  teachers  who  knew  the  sciences  and  also 
knew  young  people.  These  teachers  devised  means  of  find- 
ing out  what  kinds  of  science  are  worth  while  lot  young  people 
to  know  about;  they  devised  ways  of  teaching  science,  so 
that  young  people  would  understand,  enjoy  learning,  and  de- 
sire to  learn  more.  The  materials  were  not  at  first  written 
into  a  book,  lest  pupils  and  teachers  should  again  regard  the 
subject  as  fixed  and  finished.  Hundreds  of  pages  of  mime- 
ographed materials  were  prepared,  and  these  sent  to  many 
schools  for  trial.  After  trial  and  correction,  much  further 
use  and  further  correction,  it  finally  seemed  safe  to  put  these 
into  a  book  for  still  wider  use.  Each  year,  each  month, 
almost  each  day's  mail  brings  new  comments,  new  ideas, 
and  some  of  these  are  written  into  the  book.  This  science 
course  can  never  be  fixed  and  finished  so  long  as  people  keep 
trjring  to  do  things  better. 

During  this  year  our  offices  have  prepared  approximately 
two  hundred  thousand  pages  of  mimeographed  materials  for 
use  in  this  and  other  co5perating  schools.  In  studying  these 
mimeographed  pages,  which  are  often  unwieldy  and  sometimes 
unattractive,  one  is  studying  materials  which  are  en  route  from 
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the  older,  less  living,  less  vital,  less  purposeful  studies  to 
those  which  we  hope  may  be  of  much  more  use  to  our  pupils 
and  eventually  to  many  others  in  schools  elsewhere. 

What  is  the  result  of  the  use  of  these  better  selected  and 
better  organized  subjects  of  study?  If  there  are  good  re- 
sults they  should  be  found  in  a  better  education  for  those 
who  have  been  in  the  school.  It  is  too  early  to  answer  this 
question  fully,  but  certain  signs  are  helpful.  In  mathematics 
some  of  the  pupils  in  our  regular  high  school  course  have 
not  only  compassed  the  ordinary  high  school  work,  but  have 
passed  a  full  year's  college  mathematics  examination,  and 
this  with  credit  to  themselves  and  to  their  school.  Others 
have  been  able  to  accomplish  their  high  school  work  in 
less  time  than  that  usually  required.  All  have,  I  hope,  more 
fully  enjoyed  their  high  school  studies,  have  worked  harder 
and  more  profitably,  and  have  a  more  purposeful  and  more 
scholarly  attitude  toward  their  future  work.  This  is  not  a 
scheme  for  making  education  easy.  Indeed,  it  probably 
leads  people  to  work  harder,  when  the  work  is  so  arranged 
that  it  puUs  them  instead  of  driving  them.  If  many  more  of 
our  pupils  advance  in[intelligence  and  ability  to  do  things  well, 
to  do  difficult  things  with  pleasure,  and  to  do  them  better 
than  they  have  been  done,  we  may  safely  lay  claim  to  hav- 
ing made  some  contribution  to  the  education  of  many  others. 
It  is  to  such  tasks  as  these  to  which  the  Lincoln  School 
directs  its  energy  and  in  which  its  pupils  have  had  a  part. 
If  their  schooling  has  been  sound  their  lives  must  continue 
to  be  better.  If  its  principles  are  correct,  this  must  appear 
in  the  pupils  and  in  their  relations  with  others.  If  its  ideals 
are  correct,  while  it  continues  to  try  in  school  to  attain  its 
ideals,  those  who  have  studied  here  must  continue  elsewhere 
to  attain  the  same  ideals,  enlarged  by  their  enlarging  horizon. 

Note:  The  endowment  of  this  famous  school  was  started  during  the 
period  of  discussion  following  Dr.  Flexner's  published  criticism  of  present* 
day  secondary  Education.  As  the  reader  wiO  see,  the  Lincoln  School  is  not 
merely  the  embodiment  of  the  Flexner  ideas.  It  has  been  organized  to 
work  out  the  problems  of  secondary  education  upon  an  independent  and 
experimental  basis.  Professor  Caldwell  was  called  from  the  school  of  Edu- 
cation of  the  University  of  Chicago  to  organize  and  direct  the  work,  and 
no  more  competent  person  could  have  been  chosen. 
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THE    PREDICTIVE   VALUE   OF   MENTAL   TESTS 
L.  L.  Thitbstonb 

THERE  are  at  least  two  different  methods  of  deter- 
mining the  predictive  value  of  mental  tests  for  college 
students.  One  method  is  to  give  the  tests  to  all  the 
students  at  entrance  to  college  and  determine  by  correla- 
tion methods  the  degree  of  relation  between  the  scholarship 
of  these  students  and  their  mental  test  scores*  If  the  rela- 
tion is  dose,  one  is  justified  in  saying  that  the  tests  have 
predictive  value,  since  it  requires  only  an  hour  or  so  to 
determine  the  mental  test  score,  whereas  the  scholarship 
grades  and  the  instructors'  estimates  of  ability  require  at 
least  several  months  to  establish. 

Another  method  of  studying  the  predictive  value  of  mental 
tests  for  college  students  is  to  compare  the  mental  test  scores 
of  the  students  who  remain  in  college  with  the  scores  of  the 
students  who  leave  college  for  various  reasons.  The  latter 
method  is  the  subject  of  this  particular  report. 

This  study  refers  to  a  freshman  engineering  class  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  entering  the  Institute  in  the 
fall  of  1919.  Each  student  was  given  six  special  examina- 
tions which  were  prepared  by  the  writer  for  the  Society  for 
the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education.  These  six  exami- 
nations were  as  follows:  1.  Arithmetic  Problems,  2.  Algebra 
Problems,  S.  Geometrical  Construction,  4.  An  Intelligence 
Test,  6.  Physics  Problems,  6.  General  Technical  Information. 
Each  of  these  six  tests  requires  thirty  minutes.  The  whole 
test  program  was  administered  in  two  afternoons  with 
ninety  minutes'  test  time  each  afternoon.  We  are  especially 
interested  in  comparing  the  relative  predictive  value  of 
intelligence  tests,  special  entrance  examinations  of  the  type 
here  used,  the  regular  entrance  examinations,  the  high  school 
certificates,  and  other  entrance  criteria. 
The  accompanying  tables  give  a  sununary  of  the  findings 
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and  are  in  the  main  self-explanatory.    For  the  purpose  of 
preliminary  analysis,  the  class  was  divided  into  four  quarters. 


TABLE  I 


Tbbt  I.    AsiniMBTzc 

Highest  Quarter 

Second  Quarter 

Third  Quarter 

Lowest  Quarter.  

TbbtII.    Alobbba 

Highest  Quarter 

Seoand  Quarter 

ThirdQuarter 

Lowest  Quarter 

Iter  m.    Gbometbigal  CkumxancnoN 

Highest  Quarter 

Second  Quarter 

ThirdQuarter 

Lowest  Quarter 

Tbbt  IV.    Intblugbncb 

Highest  Quarter 

Seoand  Quarter 

ThirdQuarter 

Lowest  Quarter 

TbbtV.    FmiCB 

Highest  Quarter 

Second  Quarter 

ThirdQuarter 

Lowest  Quarter 

Tbbt  VI.  GBNBBALTBGBNIGALllflOBICATIOir 

Highest  Quarter 
Second  Quarter . 
ThirdQuarter  . 
Lowest  Quarter. 
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III 
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118 
118 
118 


118 
118 
118 
118 


116 
116 
116 
116 


118 
118 
118 
118 


118 
118 
118 
118 


118 
118 
118 
118 
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91 
80 
84 
53 


87 
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74 
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95 
90 
75 
64 


90 
7« 
66 


91 

87 
81 
62 


87 
88 
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10 
18 
19 


16 

8 

81 
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6 
18 
29 
42 


18 
12 
88 

89 


11 
16 
28 
45 


18 
15 
21 
45 


TABLE  n 


Hank  Acoobding  to  Mid-pbbcentilb  or  All 
Highest  Quarter      ....  Six  Tbbtb 

Second  Quarter 

ThirdQuarter 

Lowest  Quarter 


116 

2 

1 

5 

98 

116 

5 

0 

7 

88 

116 

IS 

8 

5 

81 

116 

24 

11 

19 

S» 

8 
12 
21 
54 
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according  to  a  test,  with  118  students  in  each  quarter.  The 
number  of  these  students  who  were  dropped  for  poor  scholar- 
ship was  determined  for  each  qiiarter.  The  fact  that  a 
greater  percentage  of  students  was  dropped  from  the  lowest 
quarter  of  a  test  than  from  the  highest  quarter  of  a  test  indi- 
cates the  relative  predictive  value  of  that  test.  Each  test 
gave  a  different  grouping  of  the  students  so  that  any  one 
student  may  have  ranked  in  the  highest  quarter  accordiog 
to  one  test,  and  in  the  lowest  quarter  according  to  another 
test. 

The  third  column  of  the  tables  indicates  the  number  of 
engineering  students  who  were  transferred  to  the  trade  school. 
These  transfers  are  sometimes,  but  not  always,  caused  by  the 
inability  of  the  engineering  student  to  carry  successfully 
the  analytical  courses  of  the  engineering  school  at  the  rate 
customary  for  engineering  freshmen.  The  organization  of 
the  trade  school  at  Carnegie  Institute  has  since  changed,  so 
that  it  is  now  giving  a  four-year  d^^ree-curriculum. 

In  the  fourth  column  are  tabulated  the  total  number  of 
students  withdrawn  for  reasons  other  than  scholarship,  di- 
vided according  to  the  quarters  of  each  test.  These  figures 
show  that  the  mental  test  averages  of  the  students  who  give 
other  reasons  than  poor  scholarship  for  leaving  college  are 
as  a  rule  lower  than  the  mental  test  averages  of  those  who 
remain  in  good  standing.  In  general,  the  students  who  give 
iU  health,  financial  difficulties,  and  other  reasons  as  causes 
for  leaving  college  are  not  as  bright  as  those  who  solve  these 
difficulties  and  remain  in  school  in  spite  of  them.  Excep- 
tional cases  are  quite  frequent,  but  the  statistical  results 
show  that,  when  a  student  gives  some  reason  for  leaving 
school,  it  is  more  likely  than  not  a  rationalization  for  his 
mental  inability  to  remain.  To  apply  this  interpretation  in 
individual  cases  would  be  an  injustice,  but  in  liie  majority 
of  cases  it  is  correct. 

The  results  are  listed  for  each  of  the  six  tests  separately 
and  also  for  the  six  tests  combined.  The  interpretation  of 
the  tables  is  as  follows : 

Test  /,  ArUhmeHc  Problems,  was  given  to  472  students. 
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After  scoring  the  test  papers  the  class  was  arranged  into  four 
quarters  according  to  this  test.  This  divides  the  class  into 
four  equal  quarters  with  118  students  in  each  quarter  as 
indicated  in  the  table.  Note  that  of  the  44  students  dropped 
for  poor  scholarship  during  the  autumn  quarter  25  are  found 
in  the  lowest  quarter,  10  in  the  third  quarter,  and  only  4  in 
the  highest  quarter.  These  figures  are  found  in  the  second 
column. 

The  third  column  shows  the  distribution  of  the  students 
transferred  to  the  trade  school.  Of  the  16  students  so  trans- 
ferred, 12  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  Arithmetic  Prob- 
lems Test  and  3  were  in  the  highest  quarter. 

Of  the  37  students  who  were  withdrawn  for  reasons  other 
than  scholarship,  18  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  according 
to  the  Arithmetic  Test,  while  only  3  were  in  the  highest 
quarter.    These  facts  are  found  in  the  fourth  column. 

In  column  5  we  have  the  probability  of  remaining  in  good 
standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quarter.  This  is  simply 
the  ratio  of  the  number  of  students  in  good  standing  to  the 
total  number  of  students.  This  ratio  has  been  calculated 
separately  for  each  of  the  four  quarters  of  the  class.  Thus, 
the  probability  of  remaining  in  good  standing  is  53  per  cent, 
for  the  lowest  quarter  and  91  per  cent,  for  the  highest  quar- 
ter. This  means  that  if  a  student  is  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
Test  I,  Arithmetic  Problems,  his  chances  are  53  out  of 
100  of  remaining  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn 
quarter.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  student  is  in  the  highest 
quarter  of  his  class  in  Test  I,  Arithmetic  Problems,  his  chance 
of  remaining  in  good  standing  at  the  end  of  the  autumn  quar- 
ter is  91  per  cent. 

In  colimm  6  we  have  the  total  u 
drawn  for  various  reasons  and  theu 
in  the  four  quarters  of  the  Aritl 
five  times  as  many  students  withe 
the  lowest  quarter  according  to  the 
same  number  of  students  in  the  h 
to  the  Arithmetic  Test. 

There  are  six  times  as  many  st 
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scholarship  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  the  Arithmetic  Test, 
as  in  the  highest  quarter  of  the  same  test. 

The  same  type  of  analysis  is  carried  out  for  each  of  the 
six  tests.  Thus  in  Teet  II,  Algebra,  we  have  IS  students 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the  lowest  quarter  of  this 
test,  whereas  only  4  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  in  the 
highest  quarter  of  the  Algebra  Test. 

Test  III,  Oeametrical  Construction,  is  one  of  the  good  tests 
in  the  series.  If  we  divide  the  class  into  four  equal  groups 
based  on  the  score  in  Test  DI,  Geometrical  Construction,  we 
find  that  23  students  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  out 
of  the  lowest  quarter  in  the  Geometry  Test,  whereas  only 
2  were  dropped  from  the  highest  quarter.  There  are  ten  or 
twelve  times  as  many  students  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
from  the  lowest  quarter  of  this  test  as  from  the  highest 
quarter.    These  facts  are  shown  in  column  2  for  Test  DI. 

In  column  6  for  Test  DI  we  find  that  42  students  in  the 
lowest  quarter  of  Test  DI  withdrew  for  various  reasons, 
whereas  only  6  students  from  the  highest  quarter  withdrew. 

From  column  6  for  Test  DI  we  find  that  if  a  student  ranks 
in  the  highest  quarter  of  his  class  in  the  Geometrical  Con- 
struction Test,  the  chances  are  only  one  in  twenty  that  he 
will  withdraw  for  any  reason  during  the  first  three  months. 
But  if  the  student  ranks  in  the  lowest  quarter  of  his  class  his 
chances  are  thirteen  in  twenty  that  he  will  withdraw  during 
the  first  three  months. 

If  we  arrange  all  the  scores  in  the  Intelligence  Test,  IV, 
in  order  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  for  the  freshman  class 
and  then  divide  the  class  into  four  equal  parts,  we  find  that 
19  students  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  in  the  lowest 
quarter  and  only  5  from  the  highest  quarter.  In  other  words, 
f oiu*  times  as  many  students  are  dropped  for  poor  scholarship 
in  the  lowest  quarter  according  to  the  Intelligence  Test  as  are 
dropped  from  the  highest  quarter  according  to  the  same  test. 

Column  6  of  Test  IV  shows  that  39  students  who  ranked 
in  the  lowest  quarter  in  the  Intelligence  Test  withdrew  for 
various  reasons  whereas  only  13  from  the  highest  quarter 
withdrew. 
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Test  V,  Physics,  shows  practically  the  same  relation. 
Here  we  find  that  there  are  four  times  as  many  students 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the  lowest  quarter  in  the 
Physics  Test  as  are  dropped  for  poor  scholarship  from  the 
highest  quarter  of  this  test.  (See  colunm  2,  Test  V.)  The 
total  number  of  students  withdrawn  for  various  reasons 
from  the  lowest  quarter  of  Test  V  is  45,  whereas,  only  11 
students  from  the  highest  quarter  of  the  Physics  Test  with- 
drew during  the  first  three  months. 

Test  VI,  Oenercd  Technical  Information,  shows  again  the 
same  general  relation.  Seventeen  students  in  the  lowest 
quarter  according  to  the  General  Technical  Information 
Test  were  dropped  for  poor  scholarship,  whereas  there  were 
only  5  from  the  highest  quarter  of  this  test  who  were  drop- 
ped for  poor  scholarship.  The  other  parts  of  the  table  are 
self-explanatory. 

Note  especially  the  last  table  summarizing  the  results 
according  to  the  mid-percentiles  of  all  tests.  The  mid-per- 
centile  is  the  combined  rank  given  to  eadi  student  and  is 
based  on  all  six  of  these  tests.  The  whole  class  is  divided 
into  four  equal  groups  on  the  basis  of  all  these  tests.  Inspec- 
tion of  this  table  shows  that  of  the  44  students  who  were 
dropped  for  poor  scholarship  and  for  whom  we  have  com- 
plete records  in  all  six  tests,  24  were  in  the  lowest  quarter  of 
the  dass  according  to  the  average  of  the  six  tests.  Only  2 
students  were  in  the  highest  quarter  according  to  the  same 
criterion.  Eleven  students  from  the  lowest  quarter  were 
transferred  to  other  departments,  whereas  only  1  student 
from  the  highest  quarter  was  transferred.  Among  the  stu- 
dents withdrawn  for  reasons  other  than  scholarship  19 
were  in  the  lowest  quarter,  whereas  only  5  were  in  the  high- 
est quarter.  If  we  divide  the  dass  into  quarters  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  on  all  these  six  tests,  there  are  six  times  as 
many  students  withdrawn  for  various  reasons  from  the  lowest 
quarter  in  the  tests  as  in  the  highest  quarter  of  the  tests. 
The  frequendes  are  respectively  54  aud  8. 

In  Figure  1  of  this  report  wiU  be  seen  the  rdation  of  the 
number  of  students  withdrawn  and  their  mental  test  scores 
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arranged  by  quarters.  The  seven  parts  of  Table  I  and  Table 
n  are  summarized  in  this  chart.  It  is  readily  seen  that,  if  a 
college  has  more  applicants  than  it  has  places  in  its  freshman 
class,  it  can  use  tests  for  the  purpose  of  determining  admis- 
sion to  college.  Such  procedure  would  reduce  considerably 
the  number  of  failures.    Some  students  who  remain  in  good 
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Test  Score  /k/  quarfmrs 

FIGURE  1 
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standing  would  have  been  excluded  by  such  a  procedure,  but 
on  the  other  hand  many  more  good  students  who  failed  to 
enter  on  account  of  lack  of  facilities  for  instruction  would 
have  been  admitted  to  fill  the  places  that  were  filled  by 
those  who  failed  and  whose  failure  could  with  reasonable 
certainty  have  been  predicted. 

In  Figure  2  the  predictive  value  of  the  several  tests  has 
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been  arranged  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Instead  of  tabu- 
lating the  quarters  of  the  class  according  to  the  test,  the 
class  was  divided  into  deciles  with  approximately  47  students 
in  each  decile.  This  decile  standing  in  the  test  constitutes 
the  X-axis  of  these  charts  in  Figure  2.  The  ordinates  repre- 
sent the  percentage  of  students  in  each  decile  who  withdrew 
from  college.  Inspection  of  these  charts  will  show  that  the 
lines  slope  down  to  the  right,  indicating  that  high  mental 
test  scores  in  the  several  tests  correspond  to  lower  freshman 
mortality.  The  ideal  test  is  one  which  divides  the  class 
in  deciles  with  such  differentiation  that  all  of  those  who 
make  low  scores  in  the  test  withdraw  from  college, 
whereas  all  those  who  make  high  scores  in  the  test  re- 
main in  good  standing.  If  a  test  has  no  predictive  value, 
the  line  will  be  horizontal  since  the  ratio  of  failures  will  then 
be  the  same  for  high  scores  and  for  low  scores. 

The  points  of  the  curves  in  Figure  2  are  not  plotted  directly 
on  the  decile  ordinates,  because  the  test  scores  did  not 
always  divide  themselves  readily  in  deciles.  The  same 
result  is  obtained  by  determining  the  percentile  correspond- 
ing to  given  test  scores  and  plotting  the  withdrawal  ratios 
at  the  appropriate  decile  value.  Tlie  chart  may  be  inter- 
preted for  any  particular  mental  test  score  as  follows:  If  a 
candidate  has  a  percentile  rank  of  60  in  the  Arithmetic 
Problems  Test,  the  probability  is  about  .25  that  he  will  with- 
draw during  the  first  term,  on  the  assumption  that  the  total 
fraction  of  the  freshman  class  that  withdraws  remains  con- 
stant. This  is  not  strictly  true,  because  the  percentage  of 
students  withdrawn  at  Carnegie  Institute  during  the  year 
1919-20  was  considerably  higher  than  it  has  been  before, 
and  it  is  not  likely  to  be  as  high  again.  The  conditions  dur- 
ing 1919-20  were  abnormal,  owing  to  the  sudden  demand 
for  a  college  education  by  those  whose  education  had  been 
delayed  on  account  of  the  war.  This  caused  considerably 
higher  withdrawal-ratios  than  are  found  in  normal  times. 
However,  the  relative  predictive  value  of  the  tests  may  be 
taken  as  typical  with  the  exception  that  in  normal  years  the 
total  level  of  the  curve  will  be  lower. 
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In  Figure  S  we  have  the  corresponding  predictive  value 
of  the  several  high  school  subjects  as  determined  by  the  per- 
centage of  students  withdrawn  plotted  against  their  high 
school  scholarship.  The  higjti  school  scholarship  was  ar- 
ranged in  deciles^  as  before,  in  order  that  the  slopes  of  the 
several  curves  might  be  comparable.  Here,  as  before,  we 
notice  in  general  a  downward  slope  of  the  lines  to  the  right 
indicating  some  degree  pf  predictive  value,  but  it  is  readily 
apparent  that  the  hi^  school  scholarship  grades  are  not  as 
reliable  as  the  entrance  examinations  previoudy  considered. 
The  curve  for  age  shows  no  predictive  value  whatever.  The 
hi^  school  principal's  estimate  shows  some  predictive  value, 
but  it  is  not  to  be  compared  with  that  of  any  of  the  six  tests  of 
Figure  2.  This  is  probably  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  high 
school  principal  overestimates  the  ability  of  his  students  who 
seek  admission  to  college,  and  it  is  only  natural  that  he 
should  be  cautious  about  jeopardizing  the  chances  of  one 
of  his  pupils,  unless  the  student's  record  is  so  bad  that  he  is 
compelled  to  rate  him  low.  The  curve  for  average  high 
school  scholarship  shows  predictive  value  comparable  with 
that  of  the  several  entrance  examinations. 

The  intelligence  test  here  described  has  been  given 
to  about  thirty-five  thousand  students  in  154  coUeges 
and  normal  schools.  This  includes  9,500  engineering  fresh- 
men in  48  engineering  colleges  in  which  the  tests  were  given 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  En- 
gineering Education.  The  Pennsylvania  State  Educational 
Association  has  conducted  a  similar  study  with  this  intelli- 
gence test  on  5,510  students  in  27  colleges  and  normal 
schools  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  requires  all  entering  day 
students  in  all  courses  to  take  an  intelligence  test  during 
their  first  week  of  residence.  All  applicants  for  admission 
who  take  any  regular  entrance  examinations  take  in  addi- 
tion an  intelligence  test,  which  is  given  in  the  applicant's 
home  town  with  the  other  entrance  examinations.  Appli- 
cants who  enter  by  certificate  without  entrance  examinations 
take  the  intelligence  test  during  their  first  week  of  residence. 
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Intelligence  tests  should  not  be  made  the  sole  criterion 
of  admission,  because  a  student  may  have  superior  mentality 
as  demonstrated  in  an  intelligence  test»  and  still  be  a  failure 
as  a  student  on  account  of  insufficient  high  school  prepara- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  a  student  may,  with  sufficient 
tutoring,  succeed  in  scrambling  through  the  high  school  re- 
quirements without  having  the  mental  capacity  to  succeed 
in  college.  Whenever  a  limited  number  of  freshmen  are  to  be 
admitted,  the  combination  of  intelligence  tests  with  certi- 
fication, or  with  regular  entrance  examinations,  gives  the  best 
means  of  selecting  those  who  have  the  highest  probability  of 
success. 

Intelligence  tests  should  not  be  limited  to  the  determina- 
tion of  admission.  When  a  student  is  doing  inferior  work, 
tjie  inteUigence  test  enables  the  instructor  to  determine 
whether  he  is  bright  but  lazy,  or  industrious  but  of  moderate 
mental  endowment.  It  enables  one  to  determine  how  much 
to  expect  of  a  student,  and  it  sometimes  settles  the  question 
as  to  whether  a  failing  student  should  be  given  another 
chance. 

Note:  Dr.  Thurstone,  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  Division  of  Ap' 
plied  Psychology  in  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  has  conducted 
a  number  of  important  investigations  on  the  intelligence  of  college  stud- 
ents, especially  m  technical  sc£x>]s. 
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SPINNING  SAND 
£.  A.  Cross 

A  REALIST  is  one  who  does  not  shrink  from  the  un- 
pleasant in  depicting  things  as  they  are.  Only  the 
romancers  avoid  unpleasant  truths.  The  florid 
orator>  the  romancing  patriot,  sees  no  dangerous  shoals  lying 
in  the  nation's  course.  All  is  steady,  even  sailing  with  ulti- 
mate perfection  as  the  predetermined  port.  The  political 
realist  has  the  same  hope  of  progress  toward  the  realization 
of  perfection  as  has  the  romantic,  but  he  knows  of  treacherous 
rocks  and  shoals.  Bursting  with  national  pride  the  romano- 
ing  orator  in  florid  language  gives  voice  to  his  conviction  that 
other  nations  may  be  headed  for  the  reefs,  that  the  red  mad- 
ness may  flash  terror  and  destruction  throughout  Kamchatka 
or  Samarkand,  but  that  it  shall  not  come  nigh  us;  for  the 
public  school  is  the  sheet  anchor  in  America  against  all  vio- 
lence and  every  kind  of  danger  from  radicalism. 

The  real  patriot,  the  man  who  does  not  shrink  from  the 
unpleasant  in  picturing  the  thing  as  it  is,  prays  that  the 
schools  may  be  now,  or  may  become,  such  a  sheet  anchor  in 
a  day  of  great  peril.  He  knows  that  these  dangers  are  not 
afar  off,  are  not  in  the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  that,  on  the 
contrary,  they  are  ever  present  where  there  is  new  life,  prog- 
ress, evolution.  Whoever  shudders  with  fear  of  progress  and 
its  attendant  natural  perils  desires  stagnation  and  death.  No, 
we  must  take  the  whole  of  it — ^the  dangers  with  the  forward 
straining  toward  perfection.  But  if,  in  our  moving  forward, 
we  be  caught  in  squalls  or  raging  gales,  we  must  be  provided 
with  a  dependable  means  of  steadying  our  ship  in  her  course. 
Universal  free  education  of  all  the  children  in  the  privileges 
and  responsibilities  of  citizenship  should  be  that  steadying 
agent,  that  means  of  assuring  evolution  without  revolution. 
I  am  sure  that  it  can  be  made  so,  but  I  am  just  as  sure  that 
to-day  it  is  not. 

28 
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In  America  we  have  no  adequate  force  of  trained  teachers 
capable  of  teaching  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  Our 
teacher-training  agencies  are  entirely  incapable  of  supplying 
the  force  of  teachers  in  quantity  and  kind  needed  foii  this 
work.  The  average  teaching  life  of  the  American  teacher  is 
three  and  a  half  years.  There  are  two  hundred  and  thirty-four 
public  normal  schools  and  teachers  colleges  in  this  coun- 
try. In  addition  to  these  there  are  forty-five  private  teacher- 
training  schools^  and  the  educational  departments  of  three 
hundred  colleges  and  universities  which  are  supplying  a  con- 
siderable number  of  teachers  each  year.  The  public  normal 
schools  and  teachers  colleges  have  approximately  160»000 
students  and  are  graduating  something  like  20,000  teachers 
each  year.  The  other  agencies  supply  an  additional  five 
thousand.  But  there  are  650,000  teaching  positions.  Nearly 
185,000  of  these  become  vacant  each  year.  Twenty-five 
thousand  of  the  vacant  positions  can  be  filled  with  trained  or 
partially  trained  teachers.  A  hundred  and  sixty  thousand 
schools  must  be  taught  by  untrained  youths.  The  teacher- 
training  schools  are  busily  engaged  in  trying  to  spin  the  raw 
himian  material  with  which  they  deal  into  the  strands  of  a 
mighty  cable  for  that  anchor  of  all  our  democratic  institu- 
tions, the  American  school  system. 

But  they  are  simply  spinning  sand.  No  such  cable  can  be 
fabricated  from  the  material  at  hdnd  and  under  the  condi- 
tions which  now  obtain.  Teaching  is  not  a  profession.  If  it 
were,  the  new  supply  of  twenty-five  thousand  trained  men 
and  women  each  year  would  be  almost  enough  to  meet  the 
natural  annual  depletion  of  a  profession  numbering  six  him- 
dred  and  fifty  thousand.  This  number  would  allow  for  an 
annual  falling  away  of  three  and  eight  tenths  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number.  To  put  it  another  way,  it  would  provide  for 
an  average  active  professional  life  of  about  twenty-six  years, 
instead  of  the  present  average  of  three  and  a  half  years. 
Twenty-six  years  is  perhaps  too  high  an  average;  but  if  teach- 
ing were  a  profession,  with  professional  training,  professional 
standards,  professional  remuneration,  and  professional  ethics, 
the  number  of  those  who  would  choose  to  take  the  training 
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would  be  increased  sufficiently  to  meet  the  legitimate  de- 
mands of  all  the  schools  to  be  taught.  No  matter  what  the 
zeal,  the  patience,  the  industry  of  the  teacher-training  schools 
and  colleges,  their  product  can  be,  under  present  conditions, 
nothing  better  than  a  rope  of  sand. 


Consider  the  doubtful  wisdom  of  calling  teaching  a  pro- 
fession as  it  stands  to-day.  Compare  it  with  the  older 
professions,  law  and  medicine.  The  minimum  period  of 
preparation  for  these  professions  is  four  years  beyond  the  high 
school  in  a  recognized  strictly  professional  school.  The  aver- 
age preparation  is  six  years  beyond  a  high  school  education. 
Even  with  this  training  the  physician  expects  to  spend  one 
year  or  two  years  as  a  hospital  intern  before  he  begins  his 
independent  practice.  The  young  lawyer  expects  to  put  in 
two  on  three  years  of  office  reading  while  waiting  for  his  prac- 
tice to  develop.  Or  one  might  examine  the  newer  professions 
like  engineering  or  agriculture.  Four  years  of  specialized 
college  training  is  the  minimum  for  the  man  who  expects  to 
build  bridges,  to  construct  reservoirs,  or  to  build  railways, 
for  the  man  who  expects  to  become  a  coimty  agriculturist  or 
an  expert  in  breeding  cattle  or  hogs. 

The  man  or  woman  who  elects  medicine,  dentistry,  law,  the 
ministry,  engineering,  or  any  of  the  recognized  professions 
chooses  that  calling  as  a  life  work.  That  is  what  he  is  to  do 
through  all  his  active  years.  He  submits  to  the  long  period 
of  training,  knowing  that  he  can  practice  that  profession  only 
after  having  made  adequate  preparation  for  it.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  in.  There  are  no  *' natural  bom"  doctors 
or  engineers.  One  cannot  casually  decide  to  be  an  electrical 
engineer  and  begin  to  construct  a  power  plant  next  Septem- 
ber, and  having  tried  the  job  for  two  or  three  years,  desert 
it  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  the  following  autimm. 
But  a  girl  or  boy  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  of  age  may 
decide  in  August  of  this  year  to  teach  school.  Of  course,  the 
stuff  they  deal  with  is  not  economically  so  important  as 
bridges  or  potatoes  or  assault  and  battery.    It  is  only  the 
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minds  and  spirits  of  children.  These  novices  imagine 
they  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  to  teach  children  to  read 
and  write  and  "cipher."  In  their  spare  time,  after  these 
three  things  are  done,  these  youthful  apprentices  may,  as  it 
were  with  the  little  finger  of  the  left  hand,  shape  the  thinking 
of  those  who,  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  years,  will  be  deciding 
questions  of  national  policy,  and  mould  the  ideals  which  are 
to  govern  the  future  course  of  affairs  in  a  great,  free,  democra- 
tic State.  I  know  that  what  I  have  just  said  is  exaggeration. 
I  know  that  even  in  a  democracy,  thinking,  ideals,  national 
policy,  do  not  originate  with  the  masses,  but  with  the  leaders. 
But  I  know,  too,  that  the  common  man  is  more  and  more 
asserting  himself  and  assuming  leadership.  He  is  no  longer 
willing  to  be  led  by  demagogues.  And  he  will  plugne  on  in 
his  confident  ignorance  until  he  wrecks  the  State  that  he 
would  make  over  in  a  day  or  year. 

The  few  who  lead  in  national  thought  may  be  left  to  the 
training  which  the  wise  men  of  universities  can  give  them, 
or  to  the  school  of  bitter  experience;  but  it  is  still  an  open 
question  whether  either  of  these  schools  ever  entirely  over- 
comes the  slant  of  prejudice,  or  half  learning,  or  crudity  that 
the  young  man  or  woman  inherits  and  in  some  measure  re- 
tains as  a  heritage  from  childhood  and  from  the  home  and 
school  of  childhood.  A  nation  whose  people  are  stratified 
into  classes  may  possibly  be  best  served  by  free  schools  for 
its  lower  class,  rudimentary  schools  which  hold  mere  literacy 
as  an  ultimate  aim.  A  people  whose  main  business  is  to  con- 
quer the  wilderness,  a  State  divided  into  isolated  pioneer 
communities,  may  be  content  if  all  its  people  are  educated 
only  to  read,  to  write,  and  to  "cipher.**  But  the  citizen  of  a 
complex,  highly  socialized  democracy  with  an  international 
outlook  and  international  associations  cannot  content  him- 
self with  such  a  minimimi  of  learning.  The  people  of  such 
a  State  must  be  trained  to  think  straight,  and  to  think 
through  to  reasonable  and  tenable  conclusions. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  among  thinking  men  to-day 
that  the  average  man  is  square,  that  he  will  be  guided  by 
truth  and  wisdom,  if  he  knows  their  ways.    But  the  average 
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man  has  only  a  sixth  grade  education.    In  his  six  years  of 
schooling  before  his  fourteenth  year  he  has  got  what  school 
training  he  is  ultimately  to  have  to  assist  him  in  finding  out 
truth  and  wisdom.    There  is  the  genius,  of  course,  who  would 
come  at  truth  and  acquire  wisdom,  if  there  were  no  schools 
at  all;  but  the  mass  of  men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelli- 
gence must  in  the  schools  be  started  toward  truth  and  wisdom 
and  the  knowledge  of  what  is  possible,  reasonable,  and  fair. 
What  of  the  teachers  provided  for  the  guidance  of  the 
miUions  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  decide  whether  our 
national  progress  shall  be  a  reasonable  and  possible  evolution 
or  whether  it  shall  be  an  unfair,  impossible  cataclysmic  con- 
vulsion?   The  observant  teacher  of  prospective  teachers  is 
aware  of  some  strange  and  disquieting  things  as  he  views 
the  procession  of  young  people  in  the  halls  of  a  teacher-train- 
ing college.  The  procession  is  feminine — ^ten  girls  and  then  one 
lone  boy.    These  girb  are  young  and  full  of  life.    They  are  in 
school  for  the  most  part  to  take  a  two-year  course,  the  short- 
est possible  which  will  allow  them  to  teach  and  at  the  same 
time  exempt  them  from  taking  biennial  examinations  for  the 
renewal  of  a  certificate  to  teach.    They  dress  in  the  current 
fashion.    The  clothes  they  wear  to  school  are  better  than 
the  wives  of  their  instructors  can  afford  for  dress  occasions. 
French  heels,  pointed  toes,  and  silk  stockings  are  plainly 
visible.    The  skirts  are  as  narrow  as  the  narrowest.    The 
hair  is  puffed  around  the  ears.    Every  girl  preparing  to  teach 
entertains  a  secret  hope,  and  they  are  not  so  shy  in  1922  but 
that  the  discerning  man  might  guess  the  secret,  that  her 
excursion  into  teaching  will  be  brief  and  end  in  matrimony. 
Why  not?    The  right  is  hers.    Through  marriage  she  is  only 
fulfilling  her  destiny.    But  so  long  as  the  secret  hope  is  real- 
ized for  the  average  girl  at  the  end  of  three  or  three  and  a 
half  years  in  the  schoolroom,  the  profession  of  teaching  is  in 
peril  of  actual  collapse  before  it  can  ev^  take  shape.     A  girl 
who  chooses  teaching  even  as  a  temporary  occupation  in 
which  to  make  useful  her  two  or  three  years  between  school 
life  and  marriage  realizes  that  she  jeopardizes  her  chance  of 
marriage.    Many  mothers,  observing  the  large  number  of 
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unmarried  educated  women  who  teach»  are  slow  to  send 
their  daughters  to  a  teacher-training  college  for  fear  that  the 
girls  will  become  teachers  permanently  and  so  miss  their 
chance  of  a  home,  a  husband,  and  the  fully  realized  life  of  a 
normal  woman.  This  reluctance  of  mothers  and  daughters, 
a  natural  and  reasonable  thing,  contributes  something  to 
the  defeat  of  teaching  as  a  profession. 

The  few  young  men  whom  one  observes,  out-numbered 
nine  to  one  by  girls,  what  of  them?  Only  a  few  of  them  ex- 
pect to  teach  permanently.  Some  of  them  are  fine  fellows 
really  *' called  to  teach''  and  willing  to  sacrifice  better  pros- 
pects in  business  or  in  some  other  profession  than  teaching  to 
answer  the  call.  Another  group  of  the  men  expect  to  teach 
only  a  few  years  to  earn  enough  money  to  provide  them- 
selves with  a  professional  education  or  to  set  themselves  up 
in  business.  Still  another  group,  let  us  courageously  recog- 
nize the  fact  and  admit  it,  are  the  timid  misfits,  the  left-overs 
who  cannot  see  themselves  as  successes  in  business  or  in  any 
other  calling  that  demands  confidence  and  the  courage  to 
stand  upon  their  own  feet  and  face  the  competition  of  an  un- 
sympathetic world.    Teaching  looks  safe  and  easy. 

There  you  have  it,  nine  fine-spirited  young  women  and  one 
fine  young  man  deliberately  choosing  teaching  as  a  life  work 
and  doing  all  in  their  power  to  get  a  truly  professional  train- 
ing for  it,  and  alongside  the  ten  there  are  eighty  girls  who 
want  only  enough  training  to  "get  by"  for  the  year  or  two 
or  three  while  they  are  saving  enough  money  for  their  wed- 
ding outfits  or  waiting  for  Harry  to  make  enough  of  a  success 
in  his  professional  practice  or  business  to  warrant  his  taking 
a  wife.  To  keep  these  eighty  girls  company  there  are  nine 
boys,  five  of  whom  expect  to  teach  only  temporarily  and  the 
other  four  predoomed  to  failure  on  account  of  a  shortage  of 
mental  or  temperamental  furniture. 

I  step  into  a  class  in  child  hygiene  and  find  the  instructor 
carefully  explaining  the  technic  of  detecting  faulty  hearing 
or  sight  in  school  children.  Thirty  fine  specimens  of  young 
American  womanhood  are  apparently  listening.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  half  the  class  are  drifting  away  upon  a  cloud  of 
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high  romance.  Four  or  jGive  are  visibly  living  through  the 
never  wearying  drama  of  "What  he  said  when  I  said  that/* 
The  instructor  is  honestly  trying  to  contribute  his  share  of  a 
professional  training  to  his  students,  but  for  the  most  part 
he  is  spinning  sand.  I  have  the  same  feeling  when  I  visit 
classes  where  such  problems  as  mental  tests,  heredity,  the 
school  curriculum,  the  technic  of  teaching  English,  or  geog- 
raphy, or  arithmetic,  are  being  considered.  Spinning  sand! 
None  of  this  is  the  fault  of  the  young  people.  Why 
should  a  woman  not  look  forward  to  a  happy  married  life,  a 
home,  and  children?  Why  should  a  young  man  not  be  at- 
tracted to  a  profession  which  holds  out  larger  prospects  for 
advancement  than  teaching,  larger  remuneration  for  the 
services  rendered,  greater  honors  for  success  attained,  the  ap- 
preciation of  his  worth  by  other  successful  men,  and  in  which 
he  would  be  in  constant  contact,  not  with  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren, but  with  the  fully  developed  minds  of  men,  creating  visi- 
ble objects  of  value  or  doing  work  of  recognized  importance? 
These  are  their  rights.  So  long  as  teaching  is  what  it  now  is» 
they  will  accept  their  dues  in  callings  outside  of  teaching. 

n 

If  it  is  true  that  under  present  conditions  the  teachers  col- 
leges and  normal  schools  in  their  attempt  to  prepare  teachers 
for  a  teaching  profession  are  merely  spinning  sand,  if  it  is 
true  that  the  sane  and  steady  evolution  of  our  country  with- 
out destructive  revolution  demands  that  the  lower  schools 
should  be  taught  by  mature,  level-headed,  and  steady-handed 
progressive  men  and  women,  what  is  to  be  done  about  it? 
The  following  paragraphs  make  the  attempt  item  by  item  to 
give  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  this  question. 

If  teaching  is  to  be  a  profession,  the  traditional  course  of 
study  for  the  elementary  school  must  be  critically  scrutinized 
and  analyzed.  Anything  useless  in  it,  which  is  at  present 
retained  merely  because  it  is  a  conventional,  traditional  part 
of  a  curriculum,  must  be  abandoned.  Then  there  should 
follow  a  careful  inventory  of  the  items  of  education  which,  in 
addition  to  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  are  implied  in 
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the  education  of  a  child  as  a  worker  and  a  fair-dealing  good 
citizen  in  a  democracy.  The  three  elementary  tool  subjects 
must  not  only  be  taught  as  well  as  they  now*  are  but,  indeed, 
much  better  than  they  have  ever  been  taught.  The  pupil 
must  not  only  be  able  to  read,  but  to  read  with  ease  and  un- 
derstanding, such  matter  as  may  be  found  in  the  newspapers 
and  in  periodical  literature.  Writing  and  the  management 
of  simple  financial  accounts  must  be  made  easy  through 
mastery.  After  these  things  are  provided  for,  the  curriculum 
in  hygiene  and  sanitary  measures,  and  in  geography,  history, 
and  civic  matters,  should  be  made  over  to  meet  modem  needs. 
And  finally  there  should  be  wiser  provisions  than  obtain  at 
present  in  the  refining,  culture-giving  arts,  such  as  music, 
art,  literature,  and  the  study  of  natural  phenomena,  and 
a  fuller,  better  directed  opportunity  for  the  training  of  the 
hands  to  do  useful  things  well  and  accurately. 

A  revised  curriculum  is  a  necessary  prerequisite  to  mak- 
ing a  profession  of  teaching,  but  it  is  only  a  beginning. 
Teachers  must  be  induced  to  prepare  themselves  to  teach 
in  the  new  schools,  and  then  the  profession  must  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive  to  induce  those  who  enter  it,  both  men 
and  women,  to  make  it  a  life  work  the  same  as  that  of  the 
physician,  the  lawyer,  or  the  engineer.  The  profession 
should  be  made  to  attract  more  men  than  women;  or,  if  this 
is  at  first  an  impossibility,  at  least  as  many  men  as  women. 
The  prejudice  against  married  women  as  teachers  must 
be  utterly  forgotten.  The  assimiption  that  an  unmarried 
woman  who  has  never  had  children  of  her  own  is  better 
qualified  to  train  young  people  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  living 
in  a  social  group  than  is  a  mother  of  children  is  not  a  reason- 
able one.  Reason  is  with  the  opposite  notion.  After  a 
woman  has  once  made  the  necessary  professional  preparation 
for  teaching  and  has  proved  herself  a  successful  teacher,  she 
is  too  valuable  an  asset  to  the  State  to  be  allowed  to  abandon 
her  work.  I  do  not  mean  that  she  should  be  compelled  to 
render  the  service  for  which  she  has  fitted  herself,  but  instead 
that  every  reasonable  inducement  should  be  put  forth  to 
prompt  her  to  want  to  continue  her  services  to  the  State. 
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She  may  have  a  home  and  children.  Could  any  woman  be 
better  fitted  to  become  a  home-maker  and  a  mother  of  chil- 
dren than  a  woman  who  has  had  four  or  five  years  of  efficient 
training  for  teaching  the  children  of  others? 

The  married  woman's  salary  as  a  teacher  should  be  large 
enough  to  enable  her  to  employ  a  housekeeper  to  perform  the 
manual  duties  of  preparing  the  meals  for  the  family  and 
managing  the  house,  thus  leaving  the  teacher-mother  her  time 
at  home  free  to  be  devoted  to  her  husband  and  children,  with 
an  ample  margin  for  reading  and  for  rest  and  recreation.  In 
addition  to  this,  she  should  have  enough  money  above  what 
she  pays  for  service  to  make  it  worth  her  while  to  be  a  pro- 
fessional woman  performing  a  regular  daily  service  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community.  And  then  the  married  woman 
who  teaches  should  have  a  reasonable  leave  of  absence  with 
pay  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  a  child.  A  program  like  this 
will  induce  girls  to  take  a  full  course  of  serious  training  for 
teaching.  They  could  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that  the 
technical  training  they  are  getting  in  the  teachers  college  is 
to  be  useful  for  life,  that  it  will  not  bar  the  way  to  matrimony, 
even  that  such  a  training  and  the  ability  to  contribute  in 
cash  to  the  support  of  a  household  and  family  will  make  them 
more  sought  after  as  wives  than  are  girls  who  are  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  their  husbands'  earnings. 

Two  considerations  will  draw  capable  men  into  teaching. 
The  first  is  respect  for  the  calling.  When  successful  business 
men  cease  to  look  down  upon  teachers  as  inferiors  because 
they  earn  less  money  than  business  men  and  so  are  obliged 
to  assume  the  dress  and  habits  of  poverty,  self-respecting, 
highly  intellectual  young  men  will  become  teachers  for  life. 
The  second  consideration  is  money  to  make  possible  the  first. 
Teachers  do  not  expect  to  make  as  much  money  as  those 
whose  business  is  more  speculative,  but  they  have  a  right  to 
expect  incomes  comparable  with  those  of  salaried  men  and 
women  in  the  other  professions.  There  is  no  reason  why  a 
man  of  a  given  intellectual  ability  and  the  personality  which 
would  make  him  a  success  anywhere  should  take  five  years 
of  college  training  for  teaching  and  then  should  be  asked  to 
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accept  one  third  the  income  of  another  man  with  the  same 
natural  capacities  and  training  who  chose  to  be  a  mechanical 
engineer  or  the  manager  of  a  business. 

I  am  aware  that  this  program  will  seem  to  taxpayers  im- 
possible, or,  if  possible  at  all,  revolutionary.  It  would  mean 
practically  equal  pay  for  men  and  women  teachers  of  the 
same  preparation  and  native  ability.  It  would  mean  salaries 
two  or  three  times,  not  the  present  minimum,  but  two  or 
three  times  what  is  now  considered  liberal  pay  for  profes- 
sionally trained  teachers  in  conmiunities  now  paying  what  are 
considered  liberal  salaries.  It  would  mean  doubling  or 
trebling  school  taxes.  In  some  communities  the  school  mill- 
age  would  have  to  be  multiplied  by  four  or  five.  That 
would  be  a  terrible  burden.  In  the  little  city  where  I  live 
the  total  amount  spent  for  schools  is  already  twice  the 
amount  expended  in  the  whole  town  for  moving  pictures  and 
nearly  one  half  as  much  as  is  spent  at  all  our  soda  fountains. 
Doubling  our  school  levy  would  actually  be  spending  equally 
as  much  upon  our  public  school  system  as  the  total  we  spend 
for  soft  drinks.  This  seems  an  unthinkable  extravagance  for 
education! 

The  final  item  in  the  program  of  making  a  profession  of 
teaching  is  professional  education  for  all  those  who  are  al- 
lowed to  teach.  This  involves  many  things  undreamed  of 
as  yet  in  our  training  of  teachers.  Among  these  are  mental 
fitness,  natural  aptitude  for  the  calling,  that  is,  *' personality  " 
and  adequate  training.  The  system  of  tests  for  native  men- 
tality has  been  developed  to  the  point  at  which  they  can  be 
depended  upon.  Before  a  young  man  or  yoimg  woman  is 
accepted  as  a  student  in  a  teacher-training  college,  he  or  she 
should  be  required  to  show  in  these  standard  tests  high  native 
mentality  and  the  aptitude  and  personality  of  the  ''bom'' 
teacher.  No  others  than  those  having  these  native  qualities 
should  be  admitted  to  training.  Any  money  paid  to  a 
teacher  who  is  unfit  is  too  much.  The  teachers  colleges 
should  be  state-supported  schools,  and  the  student  accepted 
for  training  should  be  either  wholly  supported  by  the  state, 
as  the  nation  now  supports  all  yoimg  men  who  are  accepted 
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for  training  to  become  officers  in  our  army  and  navy,  or  par- 
tially supported  while  in  training.  Candidates  for  teacher- 
training  might  be  drawn  from  the  public  high  schools,  but 
only  the  number  likely  to  be  needed  to  fill  actual  vacancies 
should  be  admitted  to  the  teachers*  colleges  each  year. 
Those  high  school  students  who  anticipate  entering  the  train- 
ing schools  for  teachers  should  be  required  in  their  final  high 
school  year  to  begin  to  differentiate  their  course  of  study  from 
that  of  those  who  expect  to  enter  other  occupations.  Then 
the  course  in  the  teachers  college  should  be  four  years. 
Those  of  us  who  have  tried  to  forecast  the  course  of  study 
and  the  needs  of  the  schools  of  the  future  see  a  need  for  fully 
four  years  of  training  for  the  prospective  teacher.  He  should 
have  a  Uberal,  cultural  training,  with  a  generous  reading  of 
literature,  history,  affairs,  and  life.  There  is  no  room  here 
to  go  fully  into  the  meaning  of  that.  It  means,  in  brief,  that 
the  teacher  should  be  a  cultured  and  educated  gentleman, 
able  to  associate  anywhere  on  terms  of  equality  with  other 
cultured  and  educated  men.  His  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
he  teaches,  be  they  arithmetic,  language,  biology,  hygiene, 
or  astronomy,  should  be  ample  and  accurate.  He  should 
also  be  a  master  of  the  technic  of  teaching  his  subjects.  He 
should  be  aware  of  the  social,  biological,  and  political  aspects 
of  the  teacher's  job.  Four  years  is  none  too  short  a  period. 
After  the  prospective  teacher  has  in  the  high  school  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  trying  for  the  teaching  profession,  and 
spent  his  final  year  on  a  special  teachers'  course,  and  then 
been  chosen  by  mental  and  adaptability  tests  for  a  place  in  a 
teachers  college,  after  he  has  had  his  foiu-  years  of  training 
with  ample  practice  teaching,  if  he  has  proved  his  worthiness 
for  the  most  exacting  of  professions,  let  him  then  be  graduated 
with  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  and  assigned  at  a 
modest  salary  to  work  as  a  supply  teacher  for  two  years. 
At  the  end  of  this  period  of  probation  such  a  teacher  should 
be  given  his  permanent  professional  license  to  teach  and 
granted  a  higher  degree.  Call  him  Master  of  Arts  if  you  like, 
for  you  may  be  sure  that  such  a  teacher  is  not  only  a  bachelor 
of  the  science  of  instruction  but  that  he  has,  indeed,  become 
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a  master  of  the  arts  of  life,  and  that  he  will  be  found  able  to 
instruct  the  children  whom  he  teaches  to  master  the  arts  of 
life,  which  mastery  is  real  education. 

The  program  is  a  seeming  impossibility.  It  cannot  be 
adopted  to-morrow  and  put  on  next  week.  This  program, 
or  whatever  program  is  finally  realized  as  a  modification  or 
substitute  for  it»  after  deliberate  and  mature  considera- 
tion, will  require  years  for  its  realization.  But  our  coun- 
try has  passed  its  pioneer  period.  The  educational  system 
which  was  good  in  its  day  and  which  served  a  nation  while  it 
fought  the  wilderness,  is  not  sufficient  for  the  present  age  and 
must  be  wholly  revised  to  meet  the  crises  of  a  complex  future. 

The  conservative  wants  the  schools  to  teach  youth  that 
things  as  they  are  are  sacred,  and  should  be  left  untouched 
by  the  ruthless  hand  of  unresting  evolution.  The  radical 
desires  the  violent  destruction  of  age-long  institutions  and 
the  substitution  of  untried  dreams  of  perfection.  Neither 
faction  can  have  its  own  desire.  A  sanely  educated  people 
will  require  progress  toward  justice  and  light  and  truth — 
evolution  without  stagnation,  growth  without  violence.  To 
bring  this  about,  we  shall  require  broad-minded,  steady- 
thinking  men  and  women  to  teach  the  children  of  our  mil- 
lions. We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  educate  all  our  masses 
beyond  the  point  of  mere  literacy  and  up  to  a  level  upon 
which  they  can  stand  and  hear  with  understanding  ears  and 
sound  judgment  the  words  of  the  leaders  of  men  in  this 
democracy.  For  the  safety  of  our  country  we  shall  require 
schools  of  an  entirely  different  type  from  those  we  now  have. 
We  shall  require  teachers  who,  when  educated  for  teaching, 
shall  be  teachers  for  life.  We  shall  find  it  necessary  to  call 
upon  our  teachers  colleges  thus  to  draw  a  cable  of  steel  for 
the  school  system  of  America,  our  anchor  of  safety.  We 
can  no  longer  put  our  trust  in  an  ever  dissolving  rope  of  sand. 

Note:  Professor  Cross  is  dean  of  Colorado  State  Teachers  College  and 
head  of  the  English  department.  He  is  the  author  of  a  number  of  books 
and  a  frequent  contributor  to  literary  and  educational  magazines. 
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THE   PROFESSIONAL   STATUS   OP   TEACHING 
Walter  R.  Sboth 

IS  TEACHING  reaUy  a  profession?  How  shall  we  know 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  profession?  If  it  is  not  now  a 
profession,  how  can  it  be  made  so?  These  and  similar 
questions  are  continually  recurring  and  various  discussions  of 
them  are  accessible.  Most  of  these  discussions,  however,  are 
either  inconclusive  or  unconvincing.  In  some  cases  the 
analysis  is  incomplete,  leaving  too  narrow  a  basis  for  judg- 
ment, while  in  others  the  conclusions  are  too  sweeping. 
Education  is  such  a  complex  process,  schoob  are  so  varied 
in  type,  and  teaching  personnel  is  so  fluctuating  that  any 
wide  generalization  is  misleading. 

Most  efforts  to  distinguish  the  professions  from  other 
vocations  fail  because  of  a  faulty  approach  to  the  subject. 
Professor  Palmer's  delightful  essay,  "Trades  and  Profes- 
sions," errs  because  his  basis  of  distinction  is  wholly  psy- 
chological. According  to  his  analysis  professionalism  is  an 
attitude  of  mind.  Thus  the  determination  of  whether  or 
not  one's  occupation  is  a  trade  or  a  profession  depends 
upon  his  attitude  toward  his  work.  Such  an  idea  may  be 
poetic  and  appealing,  but  it  is  neither  scientific  nor  wholly 
true.  No  exaltation  of  mind  can  make  the  ditch  digger, 
hardware  merchant,  or  coal  miner  a  professional  man. 
Psychological  elements  must  be  taken  into  account,  but, 
at  bottom,  the  whole  question  is  a  sociological  one.  For 
purposes  of  differentiation  of  occupation,  one's  attitude 
toward  his  own  work  is  scarcely  so  important  as  the  attitude 
of  the  public  toward  that  work;  and  the  attitude  of  the  public 
is  made  up  of  tradition,  popular  usage  of  terms,  and  opinions 
based  upon  vague  analyses  of  the  distinctive  nature  of  the 
services  rendered. 

If  society,  rather  than  the  individual,  determines  whether 
or  not  one's  occupation  is  a  profession,  our  first  task  is  to 
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orient  and  clarify  the  standards  of  judgment  it  uses.  A 
careful  analysis^  it  seems  to  me,  will  indicate  that  the  public 
expects  an  occupation  to  measure  up  to  four  requirements 
before  it  can  be  dignified  by  the  title  of  profession.  These 
are:  1.  It  must  render  a  high  and  specialized  type  of  social 
service.  2.  Its  personnel  must  have  specialized  and  abim- 
dant  training  for  its  work  and  be  comparatively  permanent. 
8.  It  must  provide  siifficient  income  to  enable  its  members 
to  maintain  a  cultural  standard  of  living.  4.  Its  members 
must  be  dominated  by  a  professional  spirit.  Each  of  these 
requirements  must  be  explained  and  applied  before  we  can 
define  the  professional  status  of  the  teacher. 

In  regard  to  the  first  it  may  be  stated  that  every  recognized 
profession  renders  a  specialized  service  that  is  of  a  highly 
social  nature.  All  useful  work  produces,  in  varying  degrees, 
a  social  result.  The  railroad  section  hand,  the  carpenter,  the 
farmer,  the  grocer,  the  manufacturer,  each  contributes  to 
social  welfare;  but  we  ordinarily  think  of  their  contributions 
as  less  highly  socialized  and  made  to  individual  persons 
rather  than  to  the  community.  A  carpenter,  for  example, 
may  build  good  houses;  but  a  professional  architect  may  do 
more  than  design  superior  houses — ^he  may  revolutionize  the 
architectural  taste  of  a  community.  The  grocer  may  aid 
or  injure  the  health  of  a  neighborhood,  but  not  to  the  same 
extent  as  the  physician.  The  public  expects  the  profes- 
sional man  to  have  a  social  outlook  and  places  upon  him  a 
responsibility  for  community  welfare  not  demanded  of  the 
tradesman  or  business  man. 

The  higher  social  status  of  professional  service  is  ex- 
emplified in  a  number  of  ways.  Most  patent  of  these  is  in 
the  relation  of  the  economic  reward  to  the  amount  of  ser- 
vices rendered.  In  the  trades  or  business  the  amounts  of 
service,  or  of  commodities  to  be  delivered,  are  fixed  and 
calculable.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  bargain  and  con- 
tract, so  much  service  or  so  many  commodities  for  a  certain 
amount  of  money.  In  the  professions,  however,  the  services 
are  largely  qualitative.  We  do  not  stipulate  the  amount  of 
service  a  minister  is  to  render  for  a  fifteen  hundred  dollar 
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salary  or  the  physician  for  a  five  dollar  visit.  They  are 
'"caUed"  with  the  hope  that  they  will  accomplish  certain 
results.  If  they  fail,  or  accomplish  more  than  expected,  the 
pay  remains  the  same,  except  for  the  esteem  in  which  they 
are  held  and  the  future  relationships  this  may  establish.  The 
result  of  these  differing  methods  of  determining  values  is  that 
while  business  services  are  limited  quILntitatively,  profes- 
sional services  are  unlimited  except  in  quality,  the  pro- 
fessional man  doing  his  best  at  all  times  whether  the  pay 
is  much,  or  little,  or  even  nothing. 

Another  feature  of  professional  rewards  is  that  they  are 
very  largely  socially  determined.  Trade  and  business  rela- 
tionships are  mainly  individual;  professional  relationships 
generaUy  have  a  public  element  in  them.  Physicians'  fees 
are  largely  standardized  and  prorated  on  a  social  basis. 
Ministers'  and  teachers'  salaries  are  fixed  by  some  sort  of 
group  action,  and  lawyers  and  engineers  fees  tend  to  become 
standardized.  They  thus  crystallize  into  social  tradition  and 
any  change  becomes  a  matter  of  social  concern.  The  result 
of  fixing  rewards  through  social  appreciation  is  to  make  the 
professional  man  more  socially  minded.  Being  more  nearly 
a  public  servant  he  accepts  social  responsibility  and  has  a 
larger  vocational  interest  in  public  welfare.  This  tends  to 
stimulate  a  professional  attitude,  which  requires  all  mem- 
bers of  a  profession  to  democratize  their  services  by  aiding 
the  needy  regardless  of  their  social  or  economic  standing. 

The  second  requirement  of  a  profession  is  that  its  personnel 
must  have  specialized  and  abundant  training  and  be  com- 
paratively permanent.  Throughout  history  professional 
services  have  been  so  highly  differentiated  that  anyone 
offering  them  was  expected  to  have  undergone  a  long  period 
of  training  for  his  work,  either  individual,  tutorial,  or  colle- 
giate. In  our  present  complex  society  most  effective  work 
is  specialized;  but,  in  non-professional  occupations,  the 
amount  of  skill  is  generally  so  limited,  or  the  division  of 
labor  so  minute,  that  the  specialized  training  required  may 
be  abbreviated.  A  finished  tradesman  undergoes  an  ap- 
prenticeship and  a  business  man  needs  experience;  but  during 
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apprenticeship,  or  business  training,  the  novice  is  doing 
regular  work,  for  most  of  which  he  receives  pay.  The  pro- 
fessional man,  however,  must  undergo  long  periods  of  study 
and  expense  in  preparation  for  his  initial  practice.  In  the  best 
established  professions,  such  as  law  and  medicine,  the  young 
practitioner  must,  in  addition,  pass  through  a  "'starving 
period"  before  he  can  expect  any  large  financial  rewards. 

This  prolonged  period  of  technical  preparation  tends 
to  establish  a  permanence  of  personnel  in  the  professions. 
Intense  special  training  lowers  one's  adaptability,  and,  to 
some  extent,  unfits  him  for  ready  transfer  of  interest  and 
skill.  Since  preparation  for  business  and  the  trades  is 
more  general,  the  process  of  adjustment  to  a  new  occupation 
is  less  difficult  than  it  is  for  the  more  minutely  trained  pro- 
fessional man.  Also  the  investment  of  time  and  money  in 
professional  preparation  is  so  extensive  that  few  will  make  it 
unless  they  are  sure  of  themselves.  StiU  another  element 
preventing  change  in  professional  work  is  the  fact  that  the 
larger  incomes  only  follow  long  experience  in  which  special 
ability  is  demonstrated. 

The  third  requirement  of  a  profession  calls  for  but  brief 
mention.  No  occupation  that  does  not  provide  a  sufficient 
income  to  enable  its  foUowers  to  maintain  a  respectable 
plane  of  living  can  hope  to  attain  professional  rating.  A 
professional  man  is  expected  to  dress  well,  to  live  in  comfort- 
able quarters,  to  surround  himself  with  such  evidences  of 
culture  as  books  and  magazines,  and  to  contribute  reasonably 
to  social  and  civic  enterprises.  His  family  is  also  expected 
to  have  cultural  advantages  and  to  exemplify  certain  elements 
of  taste  and  respectability.  So  insistently  does  public  opin- 
ion demand  these  things  that  professional  success  is  difficult 
to  attain  without  them,  and  any  profession  permitting  its 
standard  of  income  to  fall  below  a  reasonable  TniniTniiTw  will 
lose  in  dignity  and  popular  esteem. 

The  final  test  of  a  profession  is  whether  or  not  its  members 
are  dominated  by  what  is  generaUy  known  as  a  '"  professional 
spirit."  This  spirit  is  compounded  of  a  number  of  elements. 
Prominent  among  these  is  a  prideful  class  consciousness. 
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The  genuine  professional  man  is  conscious  of  the  superior 
value  of  his  services  and  takes  pride  in  his  own  work  and  that 
of  his  fellows.  He  is  interested  in  maintaining  high  standards 
of  professional  attaiimient  and  is  willing  to  organize  to 
promote  professional  ideals.  For  this  purpose  he  is  willing 
to  submit  to  a  certain  amount  of  class  control  and  public 
regulations.  Physicians,  ministers,  and  lawyers  have  led  in 
raising  standards  of  professional  education  and  eliminating 
quacks  and  fraudulent  practices  in  their  own  fields  where 
the  intangible  nature  of  the  services  rendered  makes  popular 
judgment  uncertain. 

In  this  struggle  each  profession  gradually  builds  up  a  class 
ethics.  Some  sort  of  occupational  urge  leads  professional 
men  to  perform  much  service  for  which  they  do  not  expect 
pay.  Blatant  advertising  is  forbidden  and  competition  is 
kept  on  a  high  plane.  Definite  efforts  are  being  made  by 
trade  unions  and  many  business  vocations  to  develop  class 
consciousness  and  an  occupational  ethics,  but  the  pro- 
fessions remain  preeminent  in  the  success  they  have  attained. 
The  ''professional  spirit"  is  elusive  and  intangible,  but  it  is  a 
powerful  force  that  the  public  vaguely,  though  universally, 
recognizes. 

Each  of  these  four  standards  of  judging  professional  stand- 
ing presents  difficulties  in  application.  Every  weU  estab- 
lished vocation  shows  some  degree  of  advancement  along  one 
or  more,  or  perhaps  all,  of  these  lines.  As  an  economic 
society  matures  there  is  a  tendency  to  differentiate  vocations 
so  fuUy  that  many  of  them  will  approach  a  professional 
status.  Under  aU  circumstances,  however,  there  will  be  a 
quantitative  grading  and  some  qualitative  differences. 

In  our  present  American  society  medicine,  law,  and 
the  ministry  are  universally  recognized  as  being  fully 
professionalized.  The  higher  realms  of  the  fine  arts — 
music,  literature,  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and  the 
drama — may  also  be  said  to  have  attained  complete  pro- 
fessionalization.  Engineering,  dentistry,  and  journalism  are 
border  line  vocations  rapidly  approaching  the  above  stand- 
ards and  securing  public  recognition.    Even  such  businesses 
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as  that  of  the  banker,  broker,  and  economic  adviser  are 
meeting  many  of  the  tests  and  gaining  in  popular  esteem. 
Likewise  nurses,  philanthropic  and  social  workers,  and 
personnel  experts  in  the  industries  are  specializing  upon  such 
a  high  social  and  cultural  plane  as  to  approach  professional 
attitudes. 

Each  of  these  border  line  vocations  falls  short  in  some 
particular,  however.  Engineering  provides  abundant  spe- 
cialized training,  but  falls  short  in  standardization  of  service, 
permanency  of  personnel,  and  the  professional  spirit.  Den- 
tistry begins  its  training  on  too  low  an  educational  plane, 
and,  as  generaUy  practiced,  depends  too  much  upon  artisan- 
ship  rather  than  professional  diagnosis  to  fully  meet  the 
standards  of  a  critical  public.  Journalism  has  not  entirely 
changed  from  apprenticeship  training  into  educational 
preparation,  but  is  rapidly  doing  so  and  will  then  be  ready 
for  professional  rating.  The  border  line  businesses,  such  as 
banking,  still  depend  too  much  upon  experience  instead  of 
intellectual  training  for  promotions  and  fall  short  of  a 
genuine  professional  attitude  toward  social  welfare.  Nurses, 
social  workers,  and  personnel  experts  are  deficient  either  in 
preliminary  training  or  the  standardization  of  their  work. 
Thus  we  might  go  through  the  whole  list  of  vocations  and 
show  where  they  fail  to  meet  one  or  more  of  the  standards 
outlined  above  as  being  necessary  to  gain  professional  rating. 

What,  then,  may  we  say  of  teaching?  How  fully  does  it 
meet  the  tests  we  have  elaborated?  For  answer  let  us 
apply  them  in  some  detail.  At  the  top  of  the  scale  come 
teachers  of  the  university  and  college  type.  They  probably 
meet  each  of  the  tests  as  well  as  any  group  of  men,  and  have, 
for  generations,  been  given  professional  rating  along  with 
ministers,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  A  certain  amount  of 
justifiable  criticism  is  leveled  at  them  because  so  few  of 
them  take  any  preliminary  training  in  the  technical  phases  of 
teaching;  but,  since  so  large  a  share  of  their  rating  is  tradi- 
tionally and  practicaUy  given  because  they  are  professional 
scholars,  for  which  they  receive  unusuaUy  elaborate  training, 
their  weakness  in  preparation  for  classroom  teaching  does 
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not  undermine  their  professional  standing.  As  schools  of 
education  are  being  established  in  all  universities,  this 
shortcoming  will  be  remedied,  and  as  professional  organiza- 
tion improves  class  consciousness  and  class  ethics,  they  may 
be  expected  to  head  the  whole  list  in  professional  respecta- 
bility. 

The  second  rank  of  teachers  is  composed  of  educational 
administrators.  As  education  is  everywhere  made  more  of 
a  public  concern,  it  tends  to  become  the  most  important 
function  of  government.  Already  much  the  largest  local  and 
state  budgets  are  for  education  and  more  and  more  public 
opinion  is  likely  to  demand  that  school  funds  be  administered 
by  professionaUy  trained  men.  This  is  evident  in  the  rapidly 
rising  salaries  of  state,  county,  and  city  superintendents,  and 
of  high  school  and  grade  principals.  It  is  also  evident  in 
the  differentiation  of  the  curricula  in  schools  of  education. 
Teacher  training  is  separated  into  departmental  groups,  in 
one  of  which  administrators  are  given  elaborate  and  special- 
ized training.  At  the  same  time  group  organizations  of 
admiaistrators  are  building  up  class  consciousness  and  de- 
veloping a  professional  ethics.  A  complete  analysis  would 
indicate  that  educational  administration  should  be  classified 
as  a  border  line  occupation  rapidly  becoming  fuUy  pro- 
fessionalized. 

The  third  teaching  group  is  composed  of  the  great  body  of 
high  school  and  grade  teachers  in  weU  organized  school 
systems.  They  should  probably  be  classed  as  lower  border 
line  professionals,  ranking  beneath  the  administrators  and 
still  far  from  meeting  reasonable  professional  standards.  In 
fact,  they  satisfy  only  the  first  of  the  four  requirements. 
That  they  render  a  high  type  of  social  service  is  scarcely  open 
to  question.  The  pulpit,  press,  and  platform  resound  with 
praises  of  their  unselfish  devotion  to  ideals  and  the  con- 
structive nature  of  their  civic  mission;  but  this  praise  some- 
times approaches  pure  buncombe,  when  we  analyze  the 
psychic  attitude  dealers  in  such  persiflage  hold  toward  public 
school  teachers  as  a  class  and  the  opposition  they  show  to 
movements  devised  to  elevate  teaching  standards. 
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With  reference  to  the  second  requirement,  it  may  be 
stated  that  most  teachers  in  the  class  under  consideration 
have  a  certain  amount  of  technical  training,  but  in  many 
cases  it  is  very  limited^  Moreover,  their  general  education 
is  not  sufiScient,  as  in  the  case  of  college  and  university  teach- 
ers, to  offset  their  weakness  in  technical  preparation.  Coff- 
man,  in  his  study  of  the  teaching  population  made  a  decade 
ago,  found  that  the  typical  teacher  had  had  only  four  years 
of  educative  training  above  the  elementary  school.  While  it 
is  considerably  more  than  that  in  the  best  school  systems,  it 
is  still  too  low  to  permit  serious  claims  to  professional  rating. 
Even  more  significant  is  the  shifting  personnel  of  teaching. 
Coffman  found  that  the  median  number  of  years  in  service 
was  seven  for  men  and  four  for  women.  Assuming  that 
length  of  service  is  much  greater  in  well  organized  systems, 
the  continued  dropping  out  of  experienced  teachers  and  the 
addition  of  novices  to  take  their  places  undermines  any  sort 
of  stabihty  of  vocational  personnel. 

Not  less  important  in  the  social  rating  of  teachers  is  the 
plane  of  living  their  salaries  enable  them  to  maintain.  In 
1910-11,  according  to  a  survey  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  the  average  salary  was  $542  for  men  and  $420 
for  women.  Such  an  income  could  scarcely  be  expected  to 
provide  the  cultural  surroundings,  or  the  dignity,  freedom, 
and  vocational  pride  we  demand  of  professional  people. 
Since  that  time  salaries  have  advanced,  but  not  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living;  in  reality,  war  time  un- 
settlement  and  inflation  of  commodity  values  almost  forced 
the  teacher  b^low  the  poverty  line.  Until  the  economic 
rewards  of  the  ordinary  teacher  are  considerably  increased, 
he  will  not  rise  above  the  contempt  of  the  commercial  classes 
or  maintain  the  standard  of  living  necessary  to  general  social 
respect. 

Concerning  the  last  requirement,  that  of  a  professional 
spirit,  the  rank  and  file  of  teachers  are  also  wanting.  Teach- 
ing is  so  easily  entered  and  retired  from,  salaries  increase  so 
slowly,  and  public  esteem  is  so  grudgingly  granted  that  few 
teachers  begin  their  work  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a  lifetime 
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occupation.  Hence  they  are  slow  to  organize,  to  cultivate 
fellow  feeling,  and  to  sacrifice  personal  preferences  for  group 
welfare.  This  makes  class  consciousness  and  a  vocational 
ethics  difiScult  to  bring  about.  In  our  larger  cities  militant 
organizations  are  being  perfected  that  are  able  to  force 
teacher  loyalty  and  public  recognition;  but  the  struggle  to 
attain  a  professional  spirit  will  be  long  and  hard  under  the 
most  favorable  conditions*  and  our  smaller  cities  and  towns 
have  scarcely  started. 

If  the  better  class  of  public  school  teachers  above  con- 
sidered fall  short  of  professionalism  at  present,  and  may  be 
expected  to  for  some  time  to  come,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  or  not  rural  and  village  teachers  will  ever  attain  it. 
Progress  in  that  direction  at  present  is  certainly  slow,  but 
there  are  evidences  that  it  exists.  The  most  patent  direction 
of  this  progress  is  in  raising  the  legal  requirements  for  a 
certificate  to  teach.  Many  states  now  require  four  years 
of  preliminary  education  above  the  elementary  school  and 
provide  a  special  normal  training  course  for  those  expecting 
to  teach.  As  these  general  requirements  are  advanced,  the 
ranks  of  beginners  will  be  thinned,  increased  wages  will  raise 
the  standards  of  living,  and  more  effective  organization  will 
improve  the  professional  spirit. 

A  general  perspective  of  the  vocational  status  of  teaching 
will  show  that  university  and  college  teachers  are  now  classed 
as  professionals,  superintendents  and  principals  are  on  the 
upper  border  line  fast  gaining  professional  recognition,  high 
school  and  grade  teachers  in  our  best  public  school  systems 
are  on  the  lower  border  line,  slowly  but  siu^y  advancing 
into  professional  ranks,  and  rural  and  village  teachers  are 
still  far  removed  from  any  professional  considerations.  It 
now  remains  to  point  out  some  of  the  evidences  of  progress 
at  hand  and  certain  other  steps  necessary  to  be  taken  before 
public  school  teaching  can  be  fully  professionalized. 

TVith  reference  to  the  first  professional  requirement,  that 
of  rendering  a  high  type  of  social  service,  public  school  teach- 
ing shows  but  one  weakness.  For  those  deliberately  choosing 
to  teach  because  they  love  it  and  are  willing  to  accept  its 
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responsibilities,  it  stimulates  the  necessary  social  outlook 
and  offers  wide  opportunities  of  service;  but  there  are  at 
present,  even  in  our  best  schools,  too  many  floaters  who  in- 
vest little  idealism  in  their  work  and  get  little  inspiration 
from  it.  As  long  as  teaching  is  aUowed  to  be  exploited  by 
women  to  decorate  the  portals  of  matrimony  with  superfluous 
finery,  and  by  men  to  tide  over  a  period  of  vocational  in- 
decision or  get  ready  cash  to  pay  for  a  more  respectable  pro- 
fessional education,  it  will  be  difficult  for  teachers  to  con- 
vince a  lethargic  public  of  their  professional  zeal  and  com- 
munity interest.  Until  teachers  can  purge  their  rolls  of 
these  perfunctory  time  servers,  they  will  not  be  able  to 
maintain  the  high  level  of  social  service  that  should  charac- 
terize a  genuine  profession.  Means  of  doing  this  will  be 
suggested  later. 

Toward  meeting  the  second  requirement  much  progress  is 
everywhere  visible.  University  and  coUege  schools  of  educa- 
tion are  spreading.  State  normal  schools  are  being  multi- 
plied, attendance  is  increasing,  and  the  amount  of  training 
offered  is  being  extended  to  include  four  full  years  of  work. 
The  larger  cities  are  likewise  supporting  normal  schools  to 
train  teachers  to  fill  up  their  own  ranks.  Summer  schools 
and  extension  work  of  various  kinds  are  raising  the  educa- 
tional standards  of  teachers  in  service.  In  addition,  the 
high  schools  are  in  many  states  providing  specialized  courses 
for  training  rural  and  viUage  teachers.  Reading  circles, 
special  supervisors,  and  institutes  are  adding  a  modicum  of 
technical  stimulus  to  those  already  at  work.  In  many 
cities  of  very  moderate  size  apprentice  teaching  is  directed 
and  required  before  the  novice  is  given  a  regular  position. 
Taken  altogether,  these  and  other  agencies  are  rapidly 
guaranteeing  that  all  teachers  in  oiu*  better  school  systems 
shall  have  a  reasonable  amount  of  both  general  education 
and  technical  preparation  for  their  work  and  that  rural  and 
village  teachers  shall  have  an  increasing  amount  of  prelimi- 
nary training.  TVhat  is  most  needed  to  advance  these  agencies 
is  an  educated  public  opinion  that  will  not  countenance  the 
employment  of  untrained  teachers  and  more  stringent  state 
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laws  and  local  board  regulations  concerning  the  preparation 
required  of  applicants  for  positions. 

With  reference  to  permanence  of  personnel  the  situation  is 
less  hopeful.  If  teaching  continues  to  become  more  defi- 
nitely feminized,  our  social  mores  concerning  marriage  and 
the  employment  of  married  women  must  change.  So  long 
as  a  large  majority  of  women  begin  teaching  with  the  idea 
of  temporary  service,  the  personnel  of  elementary  teaching 
must  remain  fluctuating  and  peripatetic.  What  is  true  for  a 
large  proportion  of  women  is  just  as  true  for  that  large 
minority  of  men  who  plan  to  teach  for  a  short  time  only.  In 
either  case  the  average  length  of  service  can  be  increased 
by  raising  the  entrance  requirements,  both  in  the  amount  and 
the  technical  nature  of  the  education  demanded,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  salary  schedules  cutting  down  the  amount 
of  initial  salary  obtainable.  Each  of  these  movements  is 
gaining  rapid  headway  in  the  cities,  but  is  moving  more 
slowly  in  the  smaUer  towns  and  rural  districts. 

Another  element  leading  to  a  fleeting  personnel  is  the 
peculiar  nature  of  teaching  tenure.  At  present  most  or- 
dinary teachers  accept  a  one  year  contract,  which  auto- 
maticaUy  discharges  them  at  the  close  of  the  year.  They 
must  then  reapply  or  search  elsewhere  for  a  position.  Such  a 
method  of  tenure  forces  the  teacher  to  assume  the  whole 
burden  of  terminating  employment,  which  in  business  and 
well  established  professions  is  shared  by  the  employer.  This 
keeps  the  teacher  in  unstable  equilibrium  with  reference  to 
his  future,  and  prevents  him  from  becoming  a  full-fledged 
member  of  the  community.  With  such  an  insecure  tenure, 
the  teacher  inevitably  becomes  oversensitive  to  public  crit- 
icism and  loses  his  birthright  of  independence  in  trying  to 
satisfy  the  whims  of  patrons.  Not  until  the  present  unfair 
type  of  contract,  which  is  not  merely  temporary  but  often 
prescribes  the  sort  of  conduct  the  teacher  is  to  exemplify, 
is  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  indefinite  tenure  now  used  in 
coUeges  and  universities,  can  teachers  hope  to  attain  the 
dignity,  independence,  and  permanence  of  employment  neces- 
sary to  professional  self-respect. 
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The  third  professional  requirement,  that  of  a  cultural 
standard  of  living,  is  closely  allied  to  the  second.  So  long 
as  any  drifting  youth  or  unsettled  maid  with  a  little  education 
is  allowed  to  teach,  and  so  long  as  initial  salaries  are  com- 
paratively high  and  increases  for  experience  and  advanced 
training  are  slight,  the  income  from  teaching  must  remain 
small.  Competition  is  scarcely  less  dominant  in  professional 
than  in  business  life,  and,  in  the  long  run,  salaries  will  be 
determined  by  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand.  An  over- 
abundance of  commodities  lowers  prices  and  just  as  in- 
evitably an  overabundance  of  teachers  lowers  salaries. 
It  is  idle  to  talk  of  raising  the  wage  scale  without  creating 
scarcity  of  qualified  applicants  for  positions.  The  only 
hope  of  increasing  the  economic  rewards  of  educational  work 
to  the  point  where  they  will  permit  the  dignified  plane  of 
living  necessary  to  the  social  respect  due  a  profession,  is  to 
make  it  unprofitable  for  those  who  now  exploit  it.  This 
desideratum  may  be  approached  in  a  number  of  ways.  The 
first  of  these  is  by  raising  the  entrance  requirements.  More 
careful  selection  of  entrants  will  come  largely  through 
legislative  control  of  licenses  to  teach.  Public  sentiment 
must  be  educated  to  the  point  of  insistence  that  the  teachers 
of  our  youth  shall  be  relatively  mature  men  and  women  who 
are  technically  and  abundantly  prepared  for  their  work. 
Certificates  must  be  denied  those  who  will  not  take  adequate 
training  or  who  are  personally  unfit.  Teacher-training 
schools  and  state  boards  of  education,  who  ought  to  be 
interested  in  advancing  standards,  cannot  be  altogether 
absolved  from  blame  in  certificating  many  that  are  known  to 
be  unworthy.  By  reason  of  personal  sensitiveness,  sym- 
pathy, and  a  certain  lack  of  militancy  that  seems  to  char- 
acterize educational  ofiScers,  even  the  mild  legal  requirements 
for  certificates  are  not  rigidly  enforced.  An  aggressive 
policy  on  the  part  of  teachers'  organizations  might  con- 
tribute much  to  bring  about  a  more  rigid  selection  of  those 
entering  the  teaching  vocation. 

Along  with  more  stringent  control  of  certification  must 
come  the  general  estabUshment  of  a  novitiate,  or  ^'starving 
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period/'  for  beginners  comparable  to  that  which  lawyers  and 
physicians  must  undergo.  Viewed  from  the  economic  stand- 
point, it  must  be  admitted  that  the  mounting  cost  of  public 
education  is  somewhat  alarming  to  the  tax  payer.  School 
taxes  are  already  high  and  they  must  increase  immensely  un- 
der the  democratic  demand  of  equal  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  all.  For  example,  statistics  indicate  that,  for  the 
country  as  a  whole,  our  present  high  school  facilities  must  be 
multiplied  by  not  less  than  six  before  we  can  get  as  large  a 
proportion  of  our  children  through  the  high  school  as  we 
now  get  through  the  elementary  grades.  Under  the  stress 
of  meeting  the  enormous  expenditure  necessary  for  enlarging 
school  plants,  should  we  marvel  that  boards  of  education  not 
infrequently  pare  down  the  salary  fund  in  favor  of  the  build- 
ing fund?  If  the  salary  fund  is  kept  low,  however,  someone 
must  suffer.  Economies  will  be  effected  either  at  the  expense 
of  beginners  or  of  the  confirmed  and  experienced  teachers. 
If  schoolboards  use  business  methods,  as  the  public  expects 
them  to  do,  the  only  practicable  method  of  substantially  raising 
the  salaries  of  permanent  teachers  is  to  eliminate  compe- 
tition on  comparatively  equal  terms  of  the  temporary  teach- 
ing classes.  A  critical  analysis  will  show  that  the  income  of 
the  floater  and  time  server  is  really  taken  from  the  later 
salaries  of  the  professional  teacher. 

It  then  becomes  a  matter  of  vital  importance  for  teachers* 
organizations  and  administrative  officers  to  carry  on  an  ag- 
gressive campaign  for  salary  schedules  that  will  favor  the 
experienced  teacher  as  against  the  beginner.  Already  salary 
schedules  are  being  adopted  in  many  cities  requiring  appren- 
tice teaching  and  fixing  low  initial  salaries,  which  are  to  be 
increased  through  a  long  series  of  years.  Similar  schedules 
should  be  worked  out  for  rural  counties  and  small  towns. 
"Where  apprentice  teaching  is  impossible,  the  first  year's 
salary  should  probably  not  exceed  half  that  of  the  third  year 
and  should  advance  steadily  thereafter.  To  avoid  mere 
seniority  promotion,  which  characterizes  so  many  civil 
service  agencies,  and  is  not  wholly  unknown  in  city  school 
systems,  salary  increases  should  be  based  upon  special  merit 
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and  advanced  training,  as  weU  as  length  of  service.  War 
time  and  reconstruction  scarcity  of  teachers  demonstrated 
what  effect  on  salaries  we  may  expect  to  foUow  the  lowering 
of  competitive  pressure  for  positions.  If,  by  raising  standards 
and  establishing  scientific  salary  schedules,  we  can  per- 
manently equalize  demand  and  supply,  we  may  be  assured  of 
increasing  the  teacher's  income  enough  to  enable  Iiitti  to 
maintain  a  respectable  professional  plane  of  living. 

Our  final  test  of  the  vocational  status  of  teachers  is  whether 
or  not  they  possess  what  is  known  as  a  ^'professional  spirit.** 
While  this  requirement  is  closely  aUied  with  the  others,  it 
implies  something  additional.  The  writer  had  a  friend  who 
taught  school  for  a  number  of  years,  was  then  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  became  probate  judge  for  a  short  time.  He  did 
not  resume  the  practice  of  law,  but  it  is  significant  that 
during  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  proudly  retained  the 
title  of  "judge."  Neither  he  nor  his  neighbors  referred  with 
special  pride  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  a  school  teacher. 
Most  readers  can  cite  similar  instances.  The  questions  at 
stake  are,  do  teachers  possess  a  class  consciousness  that  will 
lead  them  to  sacrifice  self-interests  to  the  advancement  of 
general  vocational  interests?  Can  they  organize  effectively? 
Have  they  developed  a  professional  ethics?  It  is  to  be  feared 
that,  for  the  rank  and  file  of  public  school  teachers,  these 
questions  must  be  answered  in  the  negative.  Yet  along  each 
of  these  lines  enough  progress  is  visible  to  inspire  confident 
hope. 

The  greatest  handicap  to  the  growth  of  a  professional  spirit 
lies  in  the  temporary  nature  of  teaching  tenure  and  personnel. 
As  preliminary  training  is  increased,  however,  and  as  appren- 
tice teaching  is  extended  and  low  initial  salaries  are  fixed, 
the  weeding  out  of  vocational  parasites  will  be  more  ef- 
fective. This  will  leave  only  those  who  are  permanent 
enough  to  feel  the  need  of  cooperation.  If  one's  hfe  plans 
are  involved,  a  sacrificial  and  compromising  spirit  can  be 
shown  to  be  worth  while.  Therefore,  as  continuity  of 
service  is  established,  a  better  foundation  will  exist  on  which 
to  build  a  constructive  program  of  professional  advancement. 
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Of  prime  importance  in  this  program  is  the  perfecting  of 
virile  teachers*  organizations.  These  organizations  must 
be  exclusive  enough  to  keep  out  insincere  time  servers  and 
they  must  cultivate  sufficient  aggressiveness  to  make  their 
influence  felt  by  legislatures,  boards  of  education,  and  the 
public,  ^'hile  avoiding  vocational  selfishness,  they  must 
insist  upon  fair  treatment  of  individual  teachers,  scientific 
salary  schedules,  and  organizational  respect,  as  well  as 
carry  on  campaigns  for  higher  teaching  standards  and 
general  educational  welfare.  Such  organizations  are  being 
promoted  among  collie  professors  and  in  our  larger  cities. 
They  need  to  be  extended  into  our  smaller  cities,  towns, 
and  villages  as  a  basis  for  effective  county,  state,  and  na- 
tional associations. 

If  aggressive  teachers'  organizations  can  be  established, 
the  development  of  a  professional  ethics  will  speedily  follow. 
In  recent  years  several  conmiittees  have  tentatively  formu- 
lated the  principles  that  ought  to  govern  teachers  in  their 
relations  to  each  other  and  to  the  public.  Means  are  sug- 
gested for  keeping  competition  on  a  higher  plane,  for  improv- 
ing the  inequitable  contract  now  so  prevalent,  and  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  social  attitude  that  wiU  relieve  the  necessity 
of  catering  to  the  whims  of  patrons  and  the  prejudices  of 
boards  of  education.  If  these  things  can  be  accomplished 
and  an  income  obtained  that  wiU  permit  a  higher  plane  of 
living,  teachers  will  gain  in  self-respect  and  public  esteem. 
A  vocational  pride,  which  is  the  essence  of  the  professional 
spirit,  will  thus  be  engendered,  and  teachers  will  demand  and 
receive  the  dignified  social  position  that  must  characterize 
a  true  profession. 

NoU:  The  author  of  this  article  is  one  of  the  best  known  specialists  and 
writers  on  the  subject  of  educational  sociology.  He  has  been  a  frequent 
contributor  in  this  field  to  the  Educational  Revucw  and  other  educa- 
tional journals.  He  has  taught  practically  every  branch  of  the  social 
sciences  during  an  experience  of  nearly  a  score  of  years  in  college  and  normal 
flchooL 
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UNIVERSAL  EDUCATION  AND  THE  INCREASE  OF 

GENIUS 

Ira  W.  HawERTH 

IN  HIS  Farewell  Address  Washington  enjoined  the  pro- 
motion of  institutions  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge for  the  reason,  as  he  said,  that  "in  proportion  as 
the  structure  of  Government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinion  be  enlightened."  Jeffer- 
son also  and  others  of  "the  fathers"  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  general  intelligence  as  a  means  of  insuring  the  sta- 
bility and  safety  of  a  free  government.  But  the  security  of 
government  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  reason  why  knowl- 
edge should  be  generally  diffused.  It  is  now  established 
that  the  equalization  of  opportunity  afforded  by  the  general 
possession  of  extant  knowledge  is  the  primary  and  most  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  the  progress  and  well-being  of 
society.  This  was  shown  most  conclusively,  perhaps,  by 
Professor  Lester  F.  Ward  in  his  book  "Applied  Sociology," 
a  book  deserving  a  much  wider  reading  than  it  has  as  yet  re- 
ceived. 

In  this  book  the  author,  basing  his  arguments  chiefly  on 
the  statistical  investigations  of  De  CandoUe,  Ribot,  Jacoby, 
and  particularly  M.  Odin,  professor  in  the  University  of 
Sophia,  into  the  nature  and  cause  of  genius,  arrives  at  con- 
clusions so  important,  striking  and  scientifically  solid,  that 
they  should  be  generally  known.  He  shows  that  genius  is 
latent  in  all  classes,  that  the  eflSciency  of  society  may  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  men  and 
women  of  talent  and  genius,  and  that  the  most  effective  way 
of  achieving  this  end  is  by  a  general  distribution  of  the  extant 
knowledge  of  the  world.  The  teachings  of  Ward  on  this 
subject  should  be  iterated  and  re-iterated  until  knowledge  of 
them,  at  least,  is  generally  diffused. 

The  fundamental  premise  from  which  the  argument  of 
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^'the  greatest  American  sociologist''  proceeds  is  that  the 
true  agents  of  human  progress  are  the  men  and  women  of 
achievement,  that  is,  artists,  inventors,  scientists,  litterateurs 
— ^those  who  break  new  paths,  invent  new  methods,  and 
add  some  increment  to  useful  knowledge,  or  in  some  manner 
enlarge  the  powers  and  possibilities  of  man.  Such  agents 
are  relatively  few,  most  people  being  engaged  in  merely  copy- 
ing or  reproducing  what  they  have  done,  that  is,  in  perform- 
ing the  statical  work  of  society.  This  will  hardly  be  denied. 
As  there  can  be  no  social  advancement  without  achievement, 
the  proposition  would  seem  to  be  axiomatic. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  doctrine  is  not  the  same  as 
that  of  Carlyle  who  declared  that  "the  history  of  the  world 
is  the  biography  of  great  men."  For  the  "great  men"  of 
Carlyle,  the  "heroes"  of  history,  were  men  of  action,  military 
and  industrial  captains,  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  men.  Ward 
holds  that  many  of  these  men  contributed  nothing  whatever 
to  progress.  They  merely  did  what  society  wanted  done. 
Even  if  they  altered  the  map  of  the  world,  they  may  have 
left  society  no  better  than  they  found  it.  With  him  the  real 
heroes,  the  promoters  of  progress,  are  the  thinkers,  many  of 
whom  have  been  maltreated  or  neglected. 

Since  men  of  talent  and  genius  are  the  chief  promoters  of 
progress,  the  problem  of  artificially  hastening  the  advance- 
ment of  society  is  chiefly  the  problem  of  increasing  the 
number  of  such  men.  Can  this  be  done,  and  if  so,  how? 
To  the  first  of  these  questions  Ward  gives  an  affirmative  an- 
swer. Even  if  the  amount  of  genius  in  society  be  a  fixed 
quantity,  he  says,  the  number  of  effective  geniuses  may  be  in- 
creased by  providing  opportunities  to  make  themselves 
known.  Under  present  conditions  full  many  a  flower  of 
genius  is  bom  to  blush  unseen.  There  are  "mute,  in- 
glorious" Miltons,  village  Hampdens,  and  Cromwells  who 
never  achieve  distinction  for  lack  of  opportunity. 

This,  of  course,  is  contrary  to  the  view  of  Sir  Francis 
Galton,  which  is  also  the  popular  view,  that  genius  creates 
its  own  opportunities,  that  it  is  irrepressible,  that  anyone 
gifted  with  genius  will  not  fail  to  rise  to  eminence.    This,  to 
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say  the  least,  is  an  extravagant  doctrine.  Carried  to  the 
extreme  it  is  patently  absurd.  For  a  genius  could  not  win 
distinction  without  life  and  some  degree  of  health.  And  it 
is  easily  conceivable,  and  imdoubtedly  often  actual,  that  a 
genius  is  bom  imder  such  imfavorable  conditions  that  he  is 
early  deprived  of  both.  To  some  extent,  at  least,  manifes- 
tations of  genius  must  be  dependent  upon  conditions.  Im- 
proved conditions  necessarily  promise  increased  manifesta- 
tions of  genius,  and  these  will  certainly  show  an  increase  in 
their  number.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  genius  is  intellect 
plus  character,  and  that  it  may  be  inherited.  Galton  de- 
voted attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  factor  of  heredity, 
and  proposed  a  system  of  eugenics  as  a  means  of  increasing 
the  number  of  geniuses.  This  method,  if  it  could  be  inaugu- 
rated, would  be  slow  in  its  operation.  It  would  have  to  be 
supplemented  by  improved  conditions.  No  breeder  has 
depended  upon  heredity  alone  to  improve  his  stock.  The 
working  power  of  the  genius  must  depend  to  some  extent, 
at  least,  upon  an  opportimity  to  use  his  powers.  Why  not, 
then,  attack  the  problem  at  this  end?  That  is  exactly  what 
Ward  has  done. 

The  environment,  that  is,  opportimity,  brings  out  genius. 
Now  what  particular  factor  of  the  environment  is  most 
influential  in  this  respect?  What  is  it  that  constitutes  the 
opportunity  necessary  to  the  manifestation  of  genius?  To 
answer  this  question  Ward,  or  rather  Odin,  for  Ward  follows 
Odin,  analyzes  the  environment  and  studies  the  influence 
of  the  different  kinds  of  environment — ^physical,  ethnolog- 
ical, religious,  local,  economic,  social,  and  educational,  on 
the  6,382  great  men  of  France  who  lived  in  the  five  centiuries 
preceding  1825.  He  subjects  the  lives  of  these  men  to  a  most 
searching  analysis.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  reached : 

1.  That  while  it  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  conclude  that  the  action 
of  the  physical  or  geographical  environment  has  been  nil  or  only  insig- 
nificant, its  role  in  Uie  production  of  men  of  genius  has  never  been  pre- 
ponderant. 

2.  That  race  differences  have  no  appreciable  influence  in  producing 
men  of  talent  and  genius,  the  civilized  races,  at  least,  being  equally  f erti  e 
in  that  respect. 
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8.  That  the  religious  enTiroament  exerts  a  perceptible  influence*  but 
that  it  is  impossible  to  determine  how  much. 

^  4.  That  density  of  population,  while  doubtless  a  potent  influence  in 
civilization,  is  not,  in  and  of  itself,  the  teal  factor,  the  great  generator  of 
men  of  ^nius.  Cities,  however,  are  more  prolific  of  genius  than  rural 
oommumties. 

5.  That  the  economic,  social,  and  educational  factors  are  the  real  de- 
terminants of  the  amount  of  genius  manifested.  These  are  the  main 
factors  which  provide  opportunity,  so  that  the  general  conclusion  reached 
is:  Genius  is  dependent  upon  economic,  social,  and  educational  oppor- 
tunity. 

Some  of  the  specific  results  of  the  investigation  are  es- 
pecially interesting  and  significant.  It  was  founds  for  in- 
stance, with  respect  to  the  influence  of  cities  in  comparison 
with  rural  districts,  that  the  number  of  French  men  of  letters 
bom  in  cities  was  thirteen  times  as  many  as  those  bom  in 
the  country.  In  Paris  it  was  thirty-five  times  as  many.  The 
popular  belief  that  most  great  men  come  from  the  country 
districts  is  wholly  without  foundation.  The  material  and 
social  conditions  of  the  dty  are  needed  to  stimulate  and 
bring  out  the  genius  of  mankind.  '*It  is  impossible/'  says 
Ward,  '"for  a  man  of  genius  to  attain  eminence  and  remain 
all  his  life  in  the  coimtry.*' 

As  to  the  effect  of  the  economic  environment  it  was  found 
that  only  nine  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  literary  men  of 
France  were  of  limited  means,  while  ninety-one  per  cent,  were 
rich  or  well  to  do.  "  But  as  the  poor  form  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  population,"  quoting  Wardagain,  "it  follows  that  three 
per  cent,  of  the  population  produced  ninety-one  per  cent,  of 
the  talent.  This  means  that  the  chances  of  success  of  a 
rich  person  are  three  hundred  times  as  great  as  those  of  a 
poor  person  endowed  with  the  same  measure  of  native 
genius." 

The  social  environment  was  found  to  be  about  equally 
effective. 

In  France  during  the  modem  period  the  upper  classes — ^nobility,  govern- 
ment officials,  liberal  professions,  bourgeoisie — furnished  ninety  and  two 
tenths  per  cent,  of  the  eminent  men  of  letters,  while  only  nine  and  eight 
tenths  per  cent,  were  low  bom.  But  these  latter  constituted  at  least  eighty 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  It  follows  that  the  chances  of  success  of  a  per- 
son belonging  to  the  upper  classes  are  nearly  thirty-seven  times  as  great 
as  those  of  one  of  the  same  native  ability  belonging  to  the  lower  daiues. 
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But  the  nobility  alone  who  constituted  only  about  one  per  cent,  of  the 
population,  furnished  twenty-five  and  five  tenths  per  cent,  of  modem 
French  men  of  letters.  The  chances,  therefore,  are  nearly  two  hundred 
times  as  great  for  a  person  belonging  to  the  nobility,  as  for  one  belonging 
to  the  working  dass,  all  other  things  being  equal. 

Another  popular  belief  that  must  be  discarded  is  that 
genius  is  independent  of  educational  opportunities.  Of 
eight  hundred  and  twenty-seven  French  men  of  letters 
whose  educational  opportimities  were  investigated,  eight 
hundred  and  eleven  received  a  thorough  education  in  their 
youth,  while  only  sixteen  were  self-educated.  For  an  edu- 
cated man,  then,  other  things  being  equal,  the  chances  of 
success  are  nearly  fifty  times  greater  than  for  the  man  who 
is  compelled  to  educate  himself.  '^Everything  forces  us 
to  admit,"  says  Odin,  "that  education  plays  a  role  not  only 
important  but  vital  and  decisive  in  the  development  of 
men  of  letters.  It  acts  not  only  upon  average  natures,  but 
also,  and  with  quite  as  great  intensity,  on  talent  and  genius." 

Summing  up  the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  Ward  says: 

About  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  distinguished  persons  are  bom  in  large 
cities,  and  nearly  all  go  early  to  great  intdlectual  centers;  more  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  theMbelong  to  weidthy  or  well-to-do  families  and  are  exempt 
from  all  material  concerns;  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  them  belong  to  the 
higher  social  classes  (nobility,  public  officials,  liberal  professions,  business 
men) ;  and  ninety-eight  per  cent,  of  them  receive  a  liberal  education  in 
their  youth. 

But  the  stimulating  associations  of  city  life,  easy  ma- 
terial circumstances  (means  for  the  purchase  of  books,  for 
travel,  etc.,  favorable  family  influences,  social  advantages, 
and  instruction)  are  all  educational — ^they  all  result  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge.  Knowledge,  then,  generally  dif- 
fused, is  the  essential  means  of  increasing  the  number  and 
products  of  genius,  that  is,  of  promoting  social  efficiency 
and  enlarging  the  well-being  of  society.  As  things  are,  the 
fecimdity  of  society  is  about  two  geniuses  to  the  100,000 
of  population.    It  can  be  made  at  least  200  to  the  100,000. 

Speaking  of  the  resources  of  society.  Ward  says:  "Only 
ten  per  cent,  of  these  resources  have  been  developed.  An- 
other ten  per  cent,  are  somewhat  developed.  There  remain 
eighty  per  cent,  as  yet  wholly  undeveloped." 
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What»  then,  is  the  primary  function  of  our  schools,  and 
of  our  entire  educational  system?  It  is  to  place  before  all 
the  members  of  society  the  opportunity  for  development 
that  knowledge  affords.  Schools  are  the  social  instruments 
for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a  knowledge  of  na- 
ture's laws  and  principles,  generalized  knowledge,  such 
knowledge  as  will  aftord  all,  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich, 
members  of  the  working  class  as  well  as  members  of  the 
leisure  class,  an  opportimity  to  reveal  the  powers  with  which 
they  are  gifted  by  nature. 

The  idea  so  often  expressed  in  our  academic  circles  that 
the  purpose  of  our  colleges  and  universities  is  to  develop 
thinkers,  the  exceptional  young  people  of  the  country — that 
only  such  persons  can  profit  by  college  and  university  op- 
portunities— ^is  evidence  that  the  oligocentric  view  of  so- 
ciety still  prevails.  All  should  enjoy  such  opportimities, 
or  at  least  should  enjoy  what  our  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions should  provide.  It  is  now  complained  that  some 
will  not  "take"  an  education.  One  thing  is  sure,  and 
that  is,  that  all  members  of  society  will  profit  by  the  general 
diffusion  of  useful  knowledge,  and  this  diffusion  should  be  a 
congous  end  of  all  educational  effort.  We  still  hear  talk 
of  the  "inferior  classes,"  and  many  deplore  the  fact  that 
society  is  recruited  from  the  lower  stratum.  But,  as  Ward 
truly  says,  "so  far  as  the  native  capacity,  the  potential  qual- 
ity, *the  promise  and  potency'  of  a  higher  life  are  concerned, 
those  swarming,  spawning  millions,  the  bottom  layers  of 
society,  the  proletariat,  tiie  working  classes,  the  *  hewers 
of  wood  and  drawers  of  water',  nay,  even  the  denizens  of 
the  slums  ....  are  by  natiure  the  peers  of  the  boasted 
*  aristocracy  of  brains'  that  now  dominate  society  and  look 
down  upon  them,  are  the  equals  in  all  but  privilege  of  the 
most  enlightened  teachers  of  eugenics."  It  is,  therefore,  a 
great  mistake  in  higher  education  to  focus  attention  on  a 
few  of  the  youth  of  society  and  ignore  all  the  rest. 

But  the  significance  of  all  this  lies  chiefiy  in  its  bearing 
upon  the  practical  expediency  of  making  an  attempt  in  this 
country  to  bring  to  fruition  our  entire  crop  of  genius,  so  far 
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as  we  can  do  so  by  providing  generally  the  requisite  educa- 
tional opportunities.  As  all  know,  in  our  different  common- 
wealths,  and  often  in  the  different  parts  of  the  same  common- 
wealth, there  are  the  greatest  variations  in  the  length  of  the 
school  year,  school  buildings  and  equipment  are  widely 
different,  library  facilities  are  often  entirely  wanting,  there 
are  different  requirements  as  to  attendance,  teachers  are 
unequally  prepared  and  unequally  paid.  In  short,  it  de- 
pends upon  where  a  genius  is  bom  and  lives  whether  he  be- 
comes effective  as  a  social  force.  There  are  many  parts 
of  the  country  in  which  the  geniuses  who  happened  to  be  bom 
there  have  been  lost  to  society,  because 

Knowledge  to  their  eyes  her  ample  page 
Rich  with  the  spoils  of  time  did  ne'er  unroll. 

A  single  genius  discovered  and  developed  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  national  educational  system  and  the  approxi- 
mate equalization  of  educational  opportunities  that  ought 
to  result  from  it,  might  be  worth  more  to  the  nation  than  the 
system  would  cost.  But  the  probability,  rather  the  cer- 
tainty, is  that  such  a  system  would  bring  out  a  multitude  of 
geniuses  and  thus  multiply  the  progressive  forces  of  society 
many  fold. 

Note:  Dr.  Hbwerth  is  head  of  the  department  of  social  sciences  in 
the  G>lorado  State  Teachers  G>llege.  He  is  the  author  of  several  books  of 
note  and  has  published  numerous  articles  on  sociological,  economic  and 
educational  subjects. 
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THE   PROGRAM   OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

Daniel  Chase 

THE  last  few  years  have  seen  great  progress  made  in 
the  introduction  of  physical  education  into  the 
schools  of  our  land.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
were  shocked  and  staggered  by  the  draft  figures  in  the  World 
War.  More  than  a  third  of  the  young  men  were  found 
unfit  for  any  form  of  military  duty  in  the  hour  of  the  nation^s 
need,  and  of  those  found  free  from  defects,  a  huge  propor- 
tion were  so  weak  physically  that  it  took  a  long  period  of 
training  before  they  could  render  any  eflPective  service. 
The  fact  that  so  many  of  these  yoimg  men  below  par  physi- 
cally had  hardly  finished  their  schooling  led  thoughtful 
persons  to  say  "What  is  wrong  with  our  schools  that  they 
have  allowed  this  condition  to  arise?  Has  not  too  little 
time  and  thought  been  given  to  education  of  a  physical 
nature?  Have  we  neglected  the  bodies  in  striving  for  the 
development  of  the  intellect?  What  can  we  do  about  it? 
Even  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
war,  New  York  State  in  1916  took  the  lead  in  physical  edu- 
cation by  saying  through  its  legislatiure: 

We  will  require  all  our  public  schools  to  give  a  certain  amount  of  time 
each  day  to  physical  training  and  kindred  subjects.  We  will  supply 
a  state  staff  to  outline  a  program.  We  will  pay  the  salary  of  specifd  state 
teachers  to  help  teach  the  regular  teachers  now  to  put  the  program  into 
effect,  and  we  will  pay  one  half  the  salary  of  the  special  local  teachers  up  to 
$ljt00  a  year  to  teach  the  boys  and  girls  and  to  help  supervise  the  work 
of  the  classroom  teachers.  We  will  require  it  done  by  state  law  in  all 
schools  of  the  state,  public,  private,  parochial,  and  we  will  help  pay  the 
biU  from  the  state  treasury. 

New  York  led  the  way.  New  Jersey  quickly  caught  the 
idea  and  in  the  fall  of  1917  a  similar  law  was  introduced  and 
soon  passed.  Then  within  a  year,  Nevada,  Rhode  Island, 
California,  Maryland,  and  Delaware  followed.  Other  states 
soon  joined  the  movement  for  better  manhood  and  woman- 
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hood  until  in  the  spring  of  1921  a  total  of  twenty-seven 
states  had  more  or  less  effective  legislation  requiring  the 
teaching  of  physical  education. 

In  many  of  these  states,  however,  the  funds  necessary  for 
setting  up  the  program  were  not  provided,  and  other  states 
failed  to  pass  laws  because  of  the  burden  of  expense  it 
involved  for  the  state  treasury.  Far-sighted  statesmen  in 
Washington,  learning  of  this  condition,  introduced  a  bill 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress  to  help  these  states,  and  all 
states  where  physical  education  might  be  introduced. 

This  bill,  known  as  the  Physical  Education  Bill,  would 
provide  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  be  distributed  through  the 
State  Departments  of  Education  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
eighteen.  It  would  give  to  no  state  more  than  the  amount 
already  appropriated  by  the  state  and  local  authorities 
for  the  same  pmpose.  In  order  to  continue  to  receive  fed- 
eral aid,  the  states  must  within  five  years  provide  the  op- 
portunity of  physical  education  for  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 

In  arguing  for  the  biU,  its  author.  Senator  Capper  said: 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated  by  the  United  States  G>mmis- 
sioner  of  Education  that  last  year,  19^20-21,  there  was  a  loss  of  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  million  dollars  in  the  public  schools,  because  of  ab- 
sence of  enrolled  children  due  to  ill  health.  The  young  people  in  industry 
under  the  age  of  nineteen  that  would  be  affected  by  the  legislation  lost 
through  ill  health  last  year  $71 ,250,000.  These  are  only  two  of  the  readily 
calculable  bills  paid  by  the  nation  as  the  price  of  ill  health  and  physical  de- 
ficiency. I'  wec^n  reduce  these  amounts  alone  by  as  much  as  ten  per 
cent,  we  shall  have  saved  more  than  the  entire  cost  involved  in  this 
legislation.  While  we  are  spending  hundreds  of  millions  for  battleships, 
I  cannot  but  regard  the  proposed  expenditure  of  ten  million  dollars  for  pro- 
moting the  physical  fitness  of  our  youth  as  a  wise  and  economical  invest- 
ment. 

With  so  much  abeady  accomplished  and  so  important  a 
proposal  pending,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  study  the  typical 
public  school  program  in  physical  education.  This  is 
found  to  consist  of  four  parts  of  divisions.  First  there  is  the 
physical  examination  or  health  inspection  of  all  children. 
Medical  inspection  is  required  annually  in  many  states  as 
a  preliminary  requisite  for  school  attendance,  but  the  up- 
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to-date  physical  education  program  expects  much  more  of 
the  school  than  a  yearly  looking  over  by  a  physician.  It 
also  requires  an  observation  each  day  by  the  regular  teacher 
as  a  part  of  that  teacher's  responsibility  for  the  children 
under  his  or  her  charge.  The  thorough  examination  each 
year  is  very  important  and  should  include  measurements 
of  height  and  weight  as  well  as  tests  of  eyes,  ears,  heart, 
lungSy  and  general  muscular  and  organic  conditions. 

The  relation  of  nerves  and  muscles,  called  by  the  scien- 
tists *^motor-co5rdination/'  has  a  very  important  bearing 
on  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  the  pupil  and  will  be  stud- 
ied more  and  more  as  teachers  become  better  acquainted 
with  its  significance.  Neuro-muscular  reaction  time,  that 
is  the  length  of  time  it  takes  for  a  child  to  make  a  muscular 
response  to  an  outside  sensation  or  stimulus  received  through 
sense  of  touch,  hearing,  or  vision,  and  the  tests  for  accuracy 
in  muscle  control  are  now  used  extensively  for  determining 
the  degree  of  mental  deficiency,  or  better,  of  mental  possi- 
bility, in  backward  or  subnormal  children.  This  work  is 
mainly  confined  to  the  selected  or  rejected  class  at  present, 
but  there  are  vast  possibilities,  once  it  is  extended  to  all 
pupils. 

It  means  charting  the  physical  and  mental  condition  of«^ 
the  human  material  brought  to  the  school  work  shop  not 
only  to  find  out  the  defects  and  limitations  among  the  unfor- 
tunate and  to  point  out  ways  of  correcting  and  overcoming 
these,  but  to  obtain  a  better  understanding  of  the  capacity 
of  each  normal  child  and  so  to  direct  his  education  or  growth 
— ^for  education  is  growth — ^that  he  may  attain  his  fullest 
development,  physically  and  mentally. 

So  thero  aro  tremendous  possibilities  in  this  physical 
or  health  examination  of  all  children  when  it  is  carried  out 
to  completion  and  a  positive  program  mapped  out  suited 
to  the  needs  of  each  one.  Does  this  sound  unreasonable, 
impractical,  too  expensive  or  too  prodigal  of  time?  Per- 
haps, but  already  we  are  spending  millions  of  money  and  us- 
ing the  time  of  thousands  of  men  to  do  just  these  things  for 
animals — for  horses,  cows,  hogs,  hens,  and  dogs.    Is  not  a 
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boy  as  valuable  as  a  trotting  horse?  Is  not  a  girl  as  worthy 
of  careful  weighing,  feeding,  and  protecting  from  disease, 
as  a  cow  or  a  dog,  no  matter  how  fine  blooded  and  much  reg- 
istered the  heifer  or  how  long-pedigreed  the  pup?  Is  it 
not  dear  that  as  soon  as  the  citizens  of  any  commonwealth 
realize  that  their  state  is  doing  more  and  paying  more  for 
scientific  attention  to  the  growth  and  care  of  the  beasts  of  the 
field  than  to  the  conditioning  and  preparing  for  life  of  their 
own  boys  and  girls,  they  are  going  to  say  something  about 
it,  and  say  it  loud  and  long. 

And  it  will  be  so  all  over  the  nation,  for  what  has  been 
done  to  date  in  the  very  best  of  our  public  school  systems  is 
nothing  compared  to  what  can  and  should  be  done  with  this 
part  of  the  physical  education  program,  the  basic  part  of  any 
educational  problem.  Shall  we  eliminate  physical  defects? 
Yes!  Defects  of  vision  and  of  hearing,  bad  teeth,  structiural 
deformities,  crooked  backs  and  flat  feet,  whatever  science 
or  surgery  can  correct  and  cure.  Feed  the  undemoiurished? 
Yes!  And  all  of  these  things  at  public  expense  where  the 
parents  can  not  afford  it.  This  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  its 
children.  A  good  investment  of  public  funds  it  will  prove 
too,  for  it  may  mean  making  over  an  unf ortimate  child  into 
a  useful  citizen,  who  may  prove  an  economic  asset  to  the 
coimtry  when,  otherwise,  he  might  have  become  a  liability  or 
complete  loss.  Most  of  the  criminals  and  ne'er-do-wells 
that  inhabit  our  penitentiaries,  jails,  alms  houses,  and 
sanitoriums  were  brought  to  their  sad  situation  through  in- 
adequate early  physical  education,  through  mal-nutrition — 
uncorrected  faults  in  physical  mechanism,  through  lack  of 
direction  and  guidance  of  their  physical  activities  during  the 
character  forming  years,  or  through  wrong  habits  in  eating, 
drinking,  exercise,  recreation,  sex,  or  sport. 

Does  the  school  in  this  case  usurp  the  place  of  the  home 
in  this  work?  By  no  means.  The  school  simply  supple- 
ments the  home  and  must  supply  leadership  and  help  at 
times  when  the  influence  and  knowledge  of  the  home  is  not 
adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  child.  It  must  supply  equal 
opportunity  to  every  child.    Someone  has  said,  that  the 
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American  public  school  is  democracy's  attempt  to  make 
good  the  statement  contained  in  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence that "  all  men  are  created  equal."  Proper  physical 
inspection,  correction  of  defects  and  direction  of  life  habits 
are  essential  parts  of  a  school  program,  if  it  is  to  overcome 
inequality  and  to  guarantee  to  all  the  same  chance  for  life, 
liberty  and  pursuit  of  happiness. 

After  assisting  in  this  annual  examination  by  medical 
examiner  or  other  trained  expert,  and  preparing  the  chart  of 
limitations  and  possibilities,  the  teacher  should  definitely 
aim  to  build  up  positive  health  habits  and  a  program  of 
healthful  activities  that  will  prevent  diseases  and  develop 
power  and  vigor.  Daily  observations  must  be  made  for 
signs  of  ill  health  or  abnormality.  The  teacher  must  be 
prompt  to  act  in  excluding  from  the  society  of  the  others  any 
child  who  may  be  a  source  of  infection  or  contagion.  Coop- 
eration with  public  health  officials  must  be  close  and  thor- 
ough, whenever  any  such  emergency  arises.  Teachers 
must  think  of  consequences  to  others  first  in  dealing  with 
such  individuals,  but  also  should  see  that  someone  gives 
proper  care  and  attention  to  the  unfortunate  one.  In  all 
larger  systems  it  is  the  custom  to  have  trained  nurses  or 
health  teachers  for  work  of  this  kind  and  for  assisting  with 
all  the  corrective  and  follow  up  part  of  the  program. 

The  second  part  of  the  physical  education  program  joins 
closely  to  the  first.  It  is  the  informational  or  instructional 
part,  commonly  called  the  teaching  of  hygiene.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  school  to  teach  all  pupils  the  essentials  about 
the  human  mechanism,  its  structure  and  the  number  and 
location  of  its  organs  and  bones.  But  this  knowledge  should 
all  be  given  with  the  definite  purpose  of  providing  instruction 
in  how  to  care  for  this  mechanism  and  should  result  in  fixed 
habits  of  healthy  living.  In  this  method  of  teaching  hygiene 
we  are  more  interested  in  how  the  pupils  actually  live  than 
in  how  much  they  know  "about  how  to  live." 

The  use  of  pupil  organization  has  proved  of  great  value 
in  motivating  this  form  of  health  teaching  and  checking 
up  on  the  health  habits  formed.    Questions  as  to  hours  of 
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sleep,  care  of  teeth,  cleanliness  and  neatness,  habits  of  eat- 
ing, drinking,  and  elimination,  cheerfulness,  amount  of 
recreation  and  exercise,  helpfulness  to  others,  are  asked  and 
inspections  made  by  pupils.  Points  are  awarded  for  good 
habits  maintained  and  penalties  provided  for  failure  to 
observe  the  health  rules.  "The  Health  Game"  play  sent 
out  from  the  Child  Health  Organization  and  the  National 
Health  Crusaders,  organized  by  the  National  Anti-Tubercu- 
losis League,  are  well  known  developments  of  this  school 
health  club  idea.  The  result  of  this  form  of  teaching  should 
be  health  habits,  so  firmly  rooted  in  each  individual  that  it 
will  be  second  nature  to  keep  these  simple  laws  of  healthy 
living  and  require  more  of  an  effort  to  break  them  than  to 
obey. 

The  third  part  of  a  typical  program  in  physical  educa- 
tion has  to  do  with  exercise.  It  is  the  section  which  places 
the  obligation  on  the  teacher  to  see  that  all  children  have  fre- 
quent short  periods  of  exercise,  maioly  to  give  relief  from 
sitting  still  and  provide  relaxation  for  cramped  muscles  not 
intended  by  Nature  to  be  confined  to  the  artificial  environ- 
ment of  school  desks  or  chairs.  Coupled  with  this  refresh- 
ment value  should  be  definite  instruction  in  correct  posting 
and  carriage,  training  in  accurate  and  prompt  response  to 
command  and  teaching  of  rhythm  and  the  simple  elements 
of  marching-marking  time. 

In  New  York  and  several  other  states  this  form  of  a  drill, 
called  a  "setting-up"  or  "relief"  drill,  must  be  given  at  least 
foiur  times  every  day  for  a  minimum  period  of  two  minutes 
each  time.  It  is  usually  given  with  the  windows  open,  ex- 
cept in  cold  or  stormy  weather,  and  is  accompanied  by  an 
inspection  of  the  thermometer  by  a  pupil  officer,  to  see  if  the 
room  temperature  is  the  correct  sixty-eight  degrees.  Thus 
ventilation  and  temperature  of  classroom  is  looked  after. 
A  drill  should  contain  four  elements,  relaxation,  posture 
correction,  vigorous  lively  movements  and  deep  breathing. 
Pupils  sometimes  are  delegated  to  lead  the  driUs  and  give  the 
commands.  A  series  of  exercises  is  outlined  by  the  state  for 
each  grade  and  type  of  school,  so  that  there  is  something 
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definite  for  the  teacher  to  follow  and  something  new  to  in- 
terest the  pupils  and  develop  new  coordinations  and  abilities. 
Mimetic  exercises  and  action  stories  are  supplied. 

For  country  schools  a  great  deal  should  be  nuule  of  the 
exercises  developing  the  small  accessory  muscles  little  used 
in  ordinary  every  day  farm  work.  It  is  true  that  the  farm 
boy  and  girl  usually  get  exercise  enough  in  chores,  farm 
work,  and  walking  to  school,  but  it  is  also  true  that  many 
muscles  are  never  used  in  these  activities  and  that  others  are 
over  developed,  a  condition  which  makes  for  awkwardness 
and  heaviness  and  physical  onesidedness.  To  offset  this 
tendency  the  school  room  relief  drills  for  coimtry  boys  and 
girls  should  contain  many  lively  rhythmic  exercises  and 
movements  that  tend  to  develop  the  smaller  muscles  and  the 
coordinations  making  for  graceful  movement  and  normal 
physical  development.  These  exercises  should  therefore  be: 
1.  simple,  not  too  hard  for  the  younger  children;  2.  definite 
and  exact,  not  Eable  to  be  done  incorrectly;  3.  suited  to  girls 
and  boys  at  same  time;  4.  corrective,  to  counteract  effect  of 
poor  seating;  5.  vigorous,  to  quicken  circulation,  refresh  the 
brain,  and  create  a  demand  for  more  air  in  the  lungs;  6.  inter- 
esting, changed  before  becoming  monotonous;  7.  joyous  at 
times;  8.  movements  related  to  normal  activities  of  daily 
life;  9.  exercises  that  tend  to  overcome  awkwardness;  10.  ex- 
ercises that  develop  ideas  of  habitual  good  posture;  11. 
exercises  that  teach  correct  habits  of  walking  and  marching; 
and  12.  exercises  that  develop  sense  of  rhythm. 

These  periods  are  usually  far  too  short  to  have  much  effect 
in  correcting  the  round  shoulders  and  crooked  backs  too  fre- 
quently found  in  school  children;  but  they  help  to  create  a 
habit  of  correct  posture  and  will  serve  to  prevent  this  con- 
dition. Certain  exercises  are  given  that,  practised  at  home 
or  outside  of  school,  may  help  to  have  the  desired  correc- 
tive effect.  Better  habits  of  walking  are  sadly  needed  by 
our  country  boys  and  girls,  and  the  period  of  exercise  should 
serve  a  good  purpose  in  teaching  correct  habits  of  walking 
through  marching,  running,  skipping,  and  rhythmic  activities. 

The  fourth  part  of  a  well-rounded  program  in  physical 
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education  is  the  most  important  of  all.  In  this  division  are 
included  the  opportunities  for  social  and  moral  training  that 
arise  on  the  playground  or  athletic  field.  Through  directed 
play,  rhythmic  activities,  organized  games  and  team  con- 
tests and  athletics,  we  have  the  greatest  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  physical  values  of  play  and  recreation  are  far 
superior  to  those  obtained  from  mass  drills  or  general  exer- 
cises, but  mental  training  is  also  acquired.  We  have  dis- 
covered a  great  deal  about  how  we  learn  of  late,  and  we  have 
come  to  know  that  physical  activity  is  the  basis  of  all  knowl- 
edge. In  this  way  it  can  be  seen  how  important  the  pro- 
gram of  physical  activity  is? 

Physical  education  is  not  really  new.  The  ancient  Greeks 
had  it.  Through  it  they  developed  the  most  beautiful, 
efficient,  and  graceful  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
keenest  and  most  philosophic  minds,  the  most  democratic 
citizenship  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  Physical  edu- 
cation is  the  recognition  and  the  application  of  the  truth 
that  when  we  train  the  growing  individual,  we  must  think 
of  him  as  a  whole  and  not  in  parts.  When  we  try  to  educate 
the  mind,  we  must  not  neglect  the  muscles  and  the  nervous 
system  and  the  digestion  and  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  confine  our  efforts  to  training  the  intellect.  The  train- 
ing of  the  muscles  has  its  direct  effect  on  the  mind  and  all 
its  related  structure  as  well  as  on  all  the  vital  organs  and 
glands  of  the  body. 

Physical  education,  then,  is  the  training  of  the  whole 
personality  through  use  of  physical  activities.  It  is  more 
than  training  the  body  to  make  it  a  good  machine,  although 
it  is  expected  to  do  that  first  and  in  that  way  to  contribute 
vitally  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  as  a  worth  while 
citizen.  What  a  tragic  thing  it  was  that  so  many  of  our  boys 
in  the  flower  of  their  young  manhood  were  found  unfit  in 
body  to  carry  arms  when  the  nation  called  a  few  years  ago! 
We  must  see  to  it  through  our  physical  education  that  such  a 
large  percentage  may  never  again  be  found  unready  in  time 
of  the  nation's  need. 

But  physical  education  can  do  more  valuable  things  in 
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the  training  of  citizenship  than  to  strengthen  the  muscles, 
develop  the  lungs  and  heart,  and  make  the  boys  and  girls  of 
our  nation  stronger  and  more  healthy  in  body.  These  things 
are  not  ends  in  themselves.  Man  is  a  unit:  body,  brain 
and  soul  all  bound  together  in  one  personality.  What  we  do 
and  what  we  are  as  a  result  of  our  doing,  determine  our 
thoughts  just  as  much  as  what  we  think  determines  what 
we  say  and  do.  As  one  learned  man  has  said, ""  What  we  are 
in  our  nerves  and  muscles  controls  our  acts  more  than  what 
we  think  in  our  brain.** 

The  Bible  says:  "'As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so  is  he," 
but  what  he  is  in  his  heart  and  the  feeUngs  and  desires  and 
controlling  ideas  of  his  mind  are  determined  by  what  he  is 
in  his  organs,  his  nervous  system,  his  digestive  system,  his 
circulatory  system,  and  his  muscular  system.  Strength  of 
mind  and  strength  of  will  are  most  easily  developed  in  a 
strong  body.  Again  man  is  a  social  being.  He  functions 
mainly  through  his  relations  to  his  fellow  men.  An  individ- 
ual is  incomplete,  uneducated,  not  a  thorough  citizen  until 
he  learns  to  adjust  himself  to  others;  '^to  adapt  himself  to 
society,"  the  psychologist  says:  "to  get  along  with  folks" 
or  "  to  be  a  good  neighbor  "  we  say.  Physical  education  thus 
strengthens  the  entire  personality  and  trains  the  individual 
along  social  and  moral  lines.  By  developing  his  character 
and  increasing  his  abiUty  and  desire  to  serve  others,  it 
makes  him  a  more  useful  member  of  society,  a  better  citizen. 
This  is  far  more  important  than  merely  training  the  body 
and  teaching  us  how  to  care  for  it. 

This  fourth  part  of  the  physical  education  program, 
then,  must  be  very  carefully  planned.  It  will  vary  in  type 
and  quality  according  to  the  age  and  physical  needs  of  the 
pupils.  The  length  of  time  devoted  to  it  must  be  safe- 
guarded in  the  school  schedule.  Experts  now  say  that  at 
least  one  hour  of  the  school  day  should  be  given  over  to 
these  forms  of  activity.  Some  schools  go  so  far  as  to  re- 
quire one  half  the  school  time  to  be  devoted  to  training 
through  physical  activity.  This  includes  manual  training, 
carpenter  work  and  other  forms  of  industrial  activity  closely 
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related  to  physical  education,  but  not  usually  classified  in 
the  list  of  accredited  events.  Younger  children  demand 
five  hours'  play  daily.  The  teacher  must  study  the  out- 
of-school  activities,  in  order  to  supplement  the  educational 
effects  of  these  activities,  and  to  make  the  individual  con- 
scious of  the  educational  value  of  these  activities  is,  then, 
the  problem  of  the  rural  teacher  or  director  of  physical  edu- 
cation. 

Farm  life  offers  an  abundance  of  opportunity  for  physical 
activity  and  some  of  the  major  elements  of  the  physical 
education  program  can  be  carried  out  and  usually  are 
through  the  routine  of  chores  and  home  work.  Yet  there 
is  little  social  training  or  education  given  in  this  way,  as 
these  are  mainly  individual  pursuits.  Team  work,  loyalty, 
cooperation,  the  power  to  work  together,  these  elements  of 
good  citizenship  so  often  lacking  among  isolated  coimtry 
folk,  must  be  developed  through  group  play,  team  games, 
etc.,  at  the  school  or  through  some  community  agency  work- 
ing with  the  school.  The  school  is  the  natural  center.  It 
is  our  duty  to  try  especially  hard  to  bring  to  the  rural  com- 
munities through  the  children  we  thus  train,  an  increased  joy 
in  play,  a  more  general  habit  of  recreation,  a  love  of  fair 
play,  an  ability  to  cooperate,  a  sense  of  loyalty  and  power 
to  do  team  work,  while  we  are  developing  the  individual 
qualities  of  alertness  and  muscle  control  and  the  physical 
benefits  of  increased  organic  health  and  power. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  has  received  a  broad  training  from  a 
number  of  colleges  and  universities,  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Maine  and  Hamilton  G>llege.  He  has  been  a  Director  of  Physical  Edu- 
cation and  Athletics  at  the  Connecticut  College  of  Agriculture  and  Hamil- 
ton College,  and  has  for  the  past  five  years  served  the  State  of  New  York 
through  the  Military  Traming  Commission  and  the  Department  of 
Education,  first  as  assistant  inspector  and  later  as  Supervisor  of 
Physical  Education. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
''America's  Making" 

With  high  resolve  to  quicken  a  recognition  of  all  the  gifts 
of  the  various  racial  elements  that  make  up  America,  thirty- 
two  groups  in  New  York  City  were  a  year  ago  invited  to 
participate  in  a  Festival  and  Exposition,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  State  and  City  Departments  of  Education.  The  re- 
sponse indicated  an  eagerness  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity,  and  the  groups  were  adequately  organized 
into  the  common  purpose.  A  Central  Committee,  oper- 
ating through  a  staff  of  specialists,  helped  to  direct  the 
activities  of  the  various  racial  committees,  to  show  in  popu- 
lar form,  by  means  of  exhibit  and  pageantry,  the  most  im- 
portant historical,  economic,  and  cultural  contributions  that 
Americans  of  various  lines  of  racial  descent,  from  the  origi- 
nal colonies  down  to  the  present,  have  made  to  the  American 
Nation. 

It  was  evident  to  the  promotors  of  the  project  that  in 
such  a  way  each  group  would  have  a  fuller  sense  of  apprecia- 
tion of  its  own  share  in  the  nation's  up-building,  lead  to  still 
closer  American  union,  and  point  the  way  by  which  we  may 
further  enrich  our  national  life.  What  the  country  had  been 
doing  to  "'Americanize''  the  foreign-bom  was  more  or  less 
understood  by  the  general  public.  So  continuously  had 
this  been  stressed  that  the  immigrant  had  come  to  look  upon 
himself  solely  in  the  light  of  a  recipient,  and  in  the  nature  of 
a  laboratory  specimen.  That  representatives  of  many  of 
the  races  had  played  an  important  part  in  our  development, 
jBguring  conspicuously  in  early  history  and  economic  pros- 
perity later,  was  realized  only  slightly.  Failing  to  appreciate 
these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  we  have  lightly  estimated 
the  newer  American  for  what  he  is  capable  of  contributing 
to  our  spiritual  life,  out  of  the  rich  culture  from  which  he 
springs.    Music  and  art,  folk-lore,  crafts  and  inventions, 
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all  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  the  immigrant  brings  some- 
thing to  our  shores  beside  the  muscle  and  brawn  that  go  into 
so  many  of  our  basic  industries.  Else  whence  Marconi  and 
Pupin,  Tesla  and  Modjeska,  Erickson  and  Backelund, 
Schurz  and  Pulitzer^Riis  and  Bok, Carnegie  and  St.  Gaudens? 

For  more  than  a  year  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  Festival 
in  the  71st  Regiment  Armory  in  early  November,  the  general 
director,  committees,  specialists,  and  schools  were  busy  with 
plans,  pageant  preparation,  research,  and  frequent  confer- 
ences to  unify  the  ensemble  of  the  whole  enterprise.  Quite 
the  most  significant  result  and  influence  with  the  Armory  pro- 
ject as  a  background,  was  the  work  done  in  the  public  sdiools. 
Comprehensive  circulars  issued  by  the  School  Dqpartment 
to  the  principals  and  teachers,  insured  the  participation  and 
co5peration  of  the  590  schools  of  nearly  a  million  pupils, 
most  of  whom  held,  during  the  month  of  October  and  early 
November,  pageants,  adequately  setting  forth  the  his- 
torical meaning  of  the  Exposition. 

The  Bureau  of  Public  Lectures  of  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion had  provided  splendid  cooperation  by  devoting  the 
early  fall  platforms  to  stimulating  interest  in  the  event. 
The  generous  purposes  of  this  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the 
public  school  department  is  clearly  shown  by  the  following 
quotations  from  the  superintendent's  letter  and  the  Bureau 
of  Lecturers,  circular: 

I.    THE  BOARD 

1.  The  Board  of  Education  ''desires  and  directs  that,  under  direction 
of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  pupils,  the  teachers,  and  the  super- 
vising staff  contribute  to  the  best  of  tneir  ability  that  the  enterprise, 
'America's  Making,'  may  achieve  its  conmiendable  and  patriotic  purpose." 

2.  "America's  Making  is  a  festival  and  exhibit  celebrating  the  con- 
tributions of  inunigrant  races  to  the  development  of  this  republic  from  the 
earliest  times  to  the  present.  It  aims  to  impress  the  great  idea  of  Amer- 
ican unity  and  the  broad  meaning  of  the  national  motto  £  Pluribus  Unum. 
It  designs  to  teach  the  later  inmiigrant,  as  well  as  all  people,  his  respect- 
able share  in  our  material  and  civic  prosperity,  to  remove  unbecoming 
condescension  of  earlier  toward  later  inmiigrajits,  and  to  dislodge  new 
immigrants'  consciousness  of  such  condescension.  It  aims  to  promote 
the  civic  equality  proclaimed  in  the  original  document  of  our  nation,  the 
Declaration,  and  emphasized  by  leading  Americans  from  1776  to  1921. 
It  intends  an  increase  in  the  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  good  will;  an  abate- 
ment of  racial  animosities  aroused  by  the  World  War.    It  proposes  a 
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closer  relation  between  public  education  and  the  large  problems^  of  citi* 
senship.  It  plans  to  promote  a  more  perfect  American  union,  an  increase 
in  the  blessings  of  peace,  of  prosperity,  and  of  the  general  welfare/' 

n.    THEBUBEAU 

'"We  have  entered  into  this  celebration  of  America's  Making  with  all 
our  hearts.  It  was  our  duty  to  participate.  It  has  been  a  rare  pleasure 
to  prepare  for  such  participation.  The  spirit  of  generous  rivalry  and 
magnanimous  emulation  with  which  the  various  racial  groups  have  re- 
sponded augurs  a  festival  fraught  with  fine  feeling,  a  veritable  jubilee  of 
cooperative  achievement.  Here  and  there  are  heard  croakers,  who  fear 
that  this  sort  of  celebration  may  stress  too  strongly  our  diversification 
of  racial  origin,  may  tend  to  disunite  rather  than  to  draw  us  together. 
There  is  no  danger.  We  are  one  people,  united  bv  a  bond  cemented  with 
blood  shed  upon  a  thousand  battlefields,  blood  that  a  fleneration  or  two 
before,  or  perhaps  but  a  year  or  two  before,  had  been  English  blood,  or 
Irish  blood,  or  Scotch  blood,  or  French  blood,  or  German  blood,  or  Italian 
blood,  or  blood  of  a  hundred  other  tribes  or  clans  of  polyglot  mankind; 
but  which  gushed  forth  upon  the  fields  of  Lexington,  or  Appomattox,  or 
the  Mame  as  unadulterat^  American  blood  shed  in  the  common  cause  of 
liberty,  equality  and  democracy.  Nothing  can  disrupt  such  a  nation, 
neither  foreign  potentates,  nor  native  profiteers,  neither  imported  bolshe- 
vists,  nor  Wall  Street  buccaneers,  neitner  adversity  nor  prosperity,  which 
is  far  more  dangerous." 

Thousands  of  pupils  were  conducted  through  the  exhibits 
during  the  mornings  and  afternoons,  while  the  festival  was 
in  progress.  Many  a  pupil  has  an  added  respect  for  his 
classmate,  of  foreign  birth  or  parentage,  with  his  rich  heri- 
tage, whom  he  no  longer  classes  as  **dsigo'*  or  **wop,*'  for  he 
has  found  that  we  are  all  immigrants  or  sons  of  inmiigrants, 
and  expresses  his  new  knowledge,  somewhat  like  the  boy 
who  surprised  his  Scotch  parents  one  day  at  dinner  by  saying: 
'"Say  Dad,  the  Scots  are  a  great  people,  eh?"  and  then  from 
knowledge  he  had  obtained  in  preparing  for  his  school  pa- 
geant, proceeded  to  persuade  his  father  from  what  a  great 
race  he  came. 

The  range  and  extent  of  exhibits  and  pageantry  can  not 
here  be  adequately  discussed.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  the 
wealth  of  color  possible  in  dress  and  costume  of  Czecho- 
slovak; Jugo-Slav,  or  Carpatho-Russian;  or  picture  the 
rhythmic  movement  in  Russian  or  Polish  Dance,  Swedish 
gymnastics,  or  Czecho-Sokols,  or  Ukrainian  wedding  feast. 
You  may  thus  vision  what  took  place  each  day  in  the  center 
conmion  of  the  armory,  where  the  groups  were  allotted  a 
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place  on  the  program  and  gave  their  best  in  a  typical  per- 
formance. '^ School  night"  witnessed  a  remarkable  demon- 
stration in  which  there  were  twenty-seven  himdred  partici- 
pants, setting  forth  in  several  episodes  the  growth  of  the 
American  spirit. 

Words  cannot  capture  the  stirring  effect  of  the  closing 
moments  of  that  opening  pageant,  "The  Foundations  Laid," 
and  yet  it  should  be  attempted.  Up  stage  the  Sioux  Indian, 
Charles  Eastman,  Harvard  graduate,  peered  through  the 
distance  toward  the  prow  of  an  incoming  ship  from  the  sides 
of  which  were  landing  in  groups  of  forty,  sixty,  a  hundred 
English,  Irish,  Dutch,  Welsh,  Swedish,  with  their  leaders, 
who  were  left  on  the  up  stage,  while  the  groups  deployed 
themselves  in  the  "common"  with  their  variegated  costumes 
— ^yellow,  red,  green,  etc.  A  flaxen-haired  Anglo-Saxon  youth 
"America,"  with  the  stars  and  stripes  aloft,  had  been  lifted 
'  above  the  shoulders  of  the  leaders,  and  as  with  spontaneous 
action  these  thousand  from  the  conmion  with  hands  and 
arms  out  reaching,  yearning  for  the  America  of  their  hopes, 
moved  toward  the  bay — ^it  was  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  saw  the  glow  of  expectation. 

It  may  well  be  asked  "Why  America's  Making?"  What 
are  the  fruits  of  such  an  undertaking?  Does  it  allay  racial 
animosities,  rather  than  promote  antagonisms?  Will  it  tend 
to  mutual  respect  among  native  and  foreign-bom  in  the 
common  purpose  of  building  the  better  America  of  our 
higher  aspirations?  Yes,  those  who  had  most  to  do  with 
this  project  and  felt  the  ground  swell  of  the  various  groups, 
feel  confident  that  this  movement  is  the  beginning  of  a  fine 
spirit  of  cooperation.  The  best  evidence  of  this  is  the 
request  of  the  chairmen  of  the  groups  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee at  the  conclusion  of  the  Festival.  "  This  is  too  good^a 
thing  to  drop  here.  Come,  let  us  make  it  a  permanent 
Festival  of  good  will  among  all  our  people." 

William  C.  Smith. 
State  DEPABTiflENT  of  Education, 
Albant,  New  Yobk. 
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Aims  aito  Ideai^  in  the  Teaching  of  Modern  Languages 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  Great  War  and  its  out- 
come have  given  a  new  impetus  to  the  study  and  teaching 
of  French.  Such  figures  as  are  available  indicate  that  the 
number  of  students  taking  French  in  schools  and  colleges  in 
this  country  has  in  many  cases  doubled,  and  in  a  number 
of  schoob  where  French  was  not  even  taught  before,  it 
now  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  curriculum. 

Such  a  situation  is  at  once  a  splendid  opportunity  and  a 
challenge  to  French  teachers,  for,  in  so  far  as  they  are  able 
to  make  use  of  their  present  position,  in  so  far  as  they  are 
able  to  show  their  students  and  the  public  that  the  study 
of  French  is  really  worth  while,  and  that  it  has  something  to 
offer  of  permanent  value,  will  their  present  "prosperity" 
prove  to  be  lasting  and  not  of  the  fleeting  war  variety. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  fitting  at  the  present  time  that 
we  ask  ourselves  what  should  be  the  aims  and  ideals  in  the 
teaching  of  French.  These  are  four  in  number:  1.  a  bet- 
ter and  more  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought 
of  the  French  people;  2.  a  good  reading  knowledge;  S.  a 
reasonably  good  accent;  and  4.  familiarity  with^the  fun- 
damentals of  grammar. 

As  to  the  understanding  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
French  people;  conscientious  teachers,  to  be  sure,  have  al- 
ways endeavored  to  make  the  spirit  of  France  live  before 
their  pupils,  but  much  more  in  this  line  can  and  should  be 
done.  The  war  has  shown  us  how  far  we  have  been  from 
understanding  the  point  of  view  of  other  nations,  even 
France,  and  it  is  equally  true  that  other  nations  have  not  al- 
together imderstood  us.  The  returned  American  soldier 
will  never  again  think  of  the  Frenchman  as  the  typical 
funny-paper  baidevardier  with  his  cane,  tall  hat,  pointed  shoes 
and  cigarette;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  will  the  Frenchman 
think  of  the  American  as  a  cross  between  the  cowboy  and 
the  millionaire  of  the  quick-rich  Wallingford  type.  But 
this  is  only  a  beginning  of  a  much  to  be  desired  Franco- 
American  imderstanding;  it  needs  to  be  extended  and  af- 
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firmed.  In  this  respect,  the  French  teacher  dealing  wi\h 
the  coming  generation  can  perform  a  real  service;  it  should 
be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  his  aims 
and  ideals.  About  this  some  will  say  that  there  is  not  time 
enough  now  to  accomplish  all  that  there  is  to  do,  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  timely  discussion  of  the  human  side  of  the 
foreign  people  will  accelerate  rather  than  retard  the  progress 
of  the  class.  Many  of  the  best  and  most  helpful  oppor- 
tunities in  this  line  occur  in  the  form  of  digressions  on  some 
topic  suggested  by  the  day's  lesson  or  by  chance  question. 
Happy  is  the  teacher  who  knows  how  and  when  to  make  use 
of  such  stopping  points. 

A  good  reading  knowledge  of  French  is  almost  indispensa- 
ble to  an  educated  man  or  woman,  not  only  as  a  preparation 
for  advanced  work  in  any  field  of  art  or  literature,  but  also 
as  a  means  of  increasing  his  power  of  appreciation  and  of 
providing  him  with  the  material  for  many  an  interesting 
and  helpful  hour  of  enjoyment  and  relaxation.  This  value 
of  French  is  so  generally  admitted  that  it  may  be  passed 
over  without  further  comment. 

The  third  aim  is  a  reasonably  good  accent,  enough  at  least 
to  put  one  safely  outside  the  vache  espagnole  class.  To  many 
teachers  it  will  be  surprising  to  find  the  question  of  accent 
and  the  ability  to  speak  French  put  in  the  third  rather  than 
the  first  position.  It  has  been  placed  there  deliberately, 
however.  Let  us  be  frank  with  ourselves.  With  excep- 
tional individuals  or  even  exceptional  classes,  teachers  here 
and  there  have  been  able  to  accomplish  something  really 
worth  while,  but  this  happy  result  has  been  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.^  This  does 
not  mean  that  the  average  of  French  teaching  has  not  im- 
proved in  recent  years;  it  has.  It  does  not  mean  that,  in  ele- 
mentary work  especially,  dialogue  in  the  foreign  language 
is  not  often  a  valuable  method  of  overcoming  self-conscious- 
ness or  of  developing  vocabulary,  but  it  does  mean  that  when 

^Some  years  ago  Professor  Grandgent  of  Harvard  pointed  out  that,  should 
the  entire  time  of  a  class  be  given  to  conversation,  it  would  mean  under  ordinary 
conditions  only  about  twelve  minutes  of  drill  a  week  for  each  pupil. 
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we  devote  a  large  part  of  the  time  to  oral  instruction  in,  for 
example,  a  two  year  French  course  with  boys  and  girls  of 
high  school  age,  in  the  belief  that  we  can  teach  French  con- 
versation that  will  be  of  real  use  in  business  or  travel,  we 
are  deceiving  ourselves. 

Does  this  mean  that  the  direct  method  is  to  be  given  up 
or  that  the  so-called  grammar  method  of  instruction  in 
modem  languages  is  to  replace  it?  Not  for  a  minute  1 
The  direct  method  has  done  a  great  deal  to  improve  modem 
language  teaching,  especially  by  helping  to  improve  the 
character  and  the  amount  of  training  required  of  modem 
language  teachers;  but  even  the  direct  method  can  be  over- 
done. In  so  far  as  the  direct  method  means  the  close  associ- 
ation of  the  foreign  word  with  the  thing  without  the  inter- 
mediate use  or  thought  of  the  Fnglish  word;  in  so  far  as  it 
means  the  use  of  the  oral  and  aural  image,  particularly  in 
the  early  stages  of  modem  language  learning,  in  so  far  as  it 
means  the  vitalization  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  class  room 
and  the  treatment  of  words  as  standing  for  living  objects 
rather  than  merely  printed  symbols,  let  us  stand  for  it 
heart  and  soul.  These  things  are  really  what  the  direct 
method  means.  But  in  so  far  as  it  is  used  or  misused,  as 
at  times  it  has  been,  as  an  excuse  for  substituting  a  certain 
amount  of  classroom  chitter-chatter  for  real  teaching,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  used  to  justify  the  teaching  of  forty  or  fifty  cant 
phrases,  we  should  stand  unalterably  opposed. 

In  the  matter  of  grammatical  instruction  we  should  re- 
member that  at  least  a  minimum  understanding  of  the  struc- 
ture and  form  of  language  is  necessary  as  a  basis  for  reading 
and  for  even  an  elementary  speaking  knowledge.  Grammar 
has  often  been  overemphasized,  and  its  value  as  a  means  has 
been  mistaken  for  an  end;  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no 
soft  and  easy  way  of  avoiding  the  drill  of  reason  and  mem- 
ory which  grammar  involves.  Grammar  must  be  our  ser- 
vant, not  our  master. 

On  the  general  subject  of  modem  language  teaching,  it  is 
worth  while  to  call  attention  to  one  of  our  commonest  and 
most  serious  mistakes.    Why  do  we  continue  to  allow  stu- 
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dents  to  get  a  smattering  of  two  or  three  modem  languages 
rather  than  a  thorough  knowledge  of  at  least  one?  Are 
there  not  altogether  too  many  cases  of  boys  and  girb  who 
never  get  to  a  point  where  they  feel  really  at  home  in  any  of 
the  languages  they  study?  What  value  is  there  in  learning 
to  translate  more  or  less  haltingly  into  two  or  more  foreign 
languages  such  sentences  as,  *'  fhe  white  house  of  my  neighbor 
is  not  so  high  as  that  of  our  sister/'  if  that  is  to  be  the  end 
of  one's  accomplishment?  Far  better  a  three  or  even  four- 
year  course  in  one  language  than  a  smattering  of  two  or 
three,  provided  that  the  long  course  include  in  its  aims  at 
least  a  knowledge  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the  nation  who 
speak  it,  a  good  reading  knowledge,  a  reasonably  good  accent 
(with  a  course  of  this  length  there  would  be  time  for  worth 
while  conversational  drill  for  those  who  showed  an  aptitude 
for  it),  and  a  solid  grammatical  foundation. 

Walter  D.  Head. 

NlCHOUl  Schooih 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  meeting  of  the  Asaociation  of 
Mfd^^^s^t****  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 

«t  Swarthmora  Middle  States  and  Maryland,  which  this 

year  was  held  at  Swarthmore,  proved, 
as  had  been  anticipated,  rather  a  stormy  one.  By  a  rather 
close  vote  the  Association  decided  to  endorse  the  work  done 
by  its  Conmiission  on  Higher  Institutions  and  to  publish 
the  list  of  colleges  mthin  the  territory  that  had  been  found 
to  meet  the  definition  and  standards  adopted  by  the  Associa- 
tion in  1919.  The  Conmiission  has  been  working  for  two 
years  uix>n  the  compilation  of  the  list,  but  during  the  past 
year  strong  opposition  to  the  project  developed  among  the 
colleges  of  Pennsylvania. 

A  lengthy  debate,  which  preceded  the  report  of  the  Com* 
mission,  was  precipitated  by  addresses  against  the  rating 
of  colleges  by  the  Association,  delivered  by  representatives 
of  the  Association  of  College  Presidents  of  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  asserted  that  the  appointment  of  such  a  Commission 
was  in  violation  of  the  constitution  of  the  Association,  that 
the  accrediting  of  colleges  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  prop- 
erly constituted  state  educational  bodies,  that  too  much 
stress  had  been  laid  by  the  Conmiission  upon  the  size  of 
endowment,  and  that  the  circulation  of  any  list  at  this  time 
would  do  incalculable  wrong  to  institutions  that  had  for 
years  been  making  a  valuable  contribution  to  education. 
Several  members  of  the  Commission  spoke  to  defend  the 
right  of  the  Association  to  establish  a  Commission  and 
emphasized  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  standards  had 
been  applied. 

The  list  as  finally  accepted  comprises  fifty-nine  liberal  arts 
colleges  that  comply  with  the  definition  and  standards.  In  a 
second  list  are  mentioned  eleven  other  colleges  that  cannot  at 
present  be  placed  on  the  approved  list,  but  that,  neverthe- 
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less,  approximate  the  standards  closely  or  have  made  marked 
progress  toward  meeting  them.  "It  is  suggested/'  says 
the  report,  "that  students  from  these  colleges  applying  for 
admission  to  other  institutions  of  higher  education  receive 
generous  treatment  on  the  basis  of  their  individual  merits." 

"The  Product  of  Our  Schools  and  Colleges"  was  the  gen- 
eral topic  for  discussion  at  the  other  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  speakers  included  Dean  John  H.  Latan£,  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  Professor  Katherine  J.  Gallagher, 
Goucher  College,  President  Frederick  C.  Ferry,  Hamilton 
College,  and  Dr.  J.  Cayce  Morrison,  New  York  State  De- 
partment of  Education.  Emphasis  was  laid  throughout 
the  meetings  upon  the  necessity  of  vitalizing  the  teaching 
and  of  stimulating  the  intellectual  interests  of  the  best  stu- 
dents instead  of  lowering  the  teaching  level  to  meet  the 
demands  of  mediocrity. 

Dr.  William  M.  Irvine,  Headmaster  of  Mercersburg 
Academy,  was  elected  President  for  the  coming  year,  and 
Dean  George  Reavis  of  the  School  of  Education,  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  was  chosen  to  head  the  recently  established 
Conmiission  on  Accrediting  Secondary  Schools. 


^^^^    .     -  This  year  for  the  first  time  the  presidency 

the  improTement  of  of  the  National  Education  Association  is 
Rural  Schools  j^^jj   ^^   ^  ^^^y  superintendent.    The 

incumbent.  Miss  Charl  O.  Williams  of  Memphis,  whose 
photograph  was  published  in  the  October  number  of  the 
Educational  Review,  has  undertaken,  among  other  things, 
to  show  the  educational  world  how  much  there  is  to  be  done 
in  the  field  she  represents.  She  is  starting  a  nation  wide 
campaign  for  rural  school  betterment,  and  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  great  progress  can  be  made  during  the  year. 

The  new  president  intends  that  the  program  of  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  meeting  in  Boston  next  summer,  by  stressing 
the  difficulties  with  the  rural  schools  and  outlining  remedies, 
shall  provide  a  sufficient  basis  for  continued  organization  of 
effort  in  their  behalf.    There  are  no  greater  problems  in  any 
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part  of  the  United  States  than  those  connected  with  rural 
schools,  and  the  National  Education  Association  is  most  for- 
tunate in  securing  a  leader  whose  experience  has  led  her  to 
realize  their  importance. 


A  ^  1  *«  1  I^s  Angeles  has  for  a  dozen  years  been  a 
Amencftnuuituiii  in-..  ..«  ••  ^^ 

the  Los  Angeles  leading  city  m  educational  progress.  One 
Hospital  ^j  ^^  latest  moves  of  her  Board  of  Educa- 

tion has  been  the  assignment  of  teachers  of  English  and  ele- 
mentary civics  for  training  the  convalescents  in  the  coimty 
hospital,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  country.  Many 
of  the  patients  are  foreigners  with  little  knowledge  of  our 
language  and  still  less  of  our  government,  and,  as  time  hangs 
heavily  on  their  hands  while  they  are  recuperating,  the  study 
is  a  real  boon  to  them  and  they  are  given  a  splendid  start  in 
American  citizenship  while  still  confined  to  the  hospital.  It 
is  planned  to  broaden  the  scope  of  the  work  as  rapidly  as  the 
Board  finds  it  practicable,  and  to  recommend  the  patients, 
upon  receiving  their  discharge,  to  the  various  evening  schools, 
where  their  education  may  be  continued  by  trained  workers 
in  Americanization. 

The  classes  in  the  hospital  have  been  entered  with  the 
greatest  eagerness  and  have  met  with  striking  success. 
Already  they  have  resulted  in  the  taking  out  of  naturalization 
papers  or  the  expressed  desire  to  secure  them  as  the  pupil 
can  be  made  ready.  The  idea  is  bearing  good  fruit,  and  like 
several  other  innovations  early  adopted  by  Los  Angeles, 
is  worthy  of  attention  from  other  civic  centers  having  a  large 
foreign  population.  The  movement  seems  destined  to 
spread. 

Fflm  Lessons  Another    striking    innovation    has    been 

in  CslifornU  started  in  California  through  the  introduc- 

^  tion  of  moving  picture  lessons.    These  are 

intended  to  supplement  and  illustrate,  not  to  take  the  place 
of  the  regular  text-books.  As  yet  the  new  method  has  been 
worked  out  only  in  civics.    Iliis  subject,  which  is  termed 
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"citizen-making"  by  the  educators,  was  considered  basic 
and  therefore  taken  first,  but  a  course  in  agriculture  has  been 
almost  completed,  and  other  studies  will  follow  shortly. 

The  course  in  civics  consists  of  thirty  lessons,  each  a  reel 
in  length.  Thus  one  lesson  a  week  can  be  furnished  through- 
out the  school  year,  and  each  is  to  be  repeated  some  time 
during  the  week,  in  order  to  clarify  perception  and  deepen 
the  impressions  of  the  pupils.  The  experiences  portrayed 
in  the  pictures  excite  considerable  debate  and  interest  in  the 
class.  A  book  of  instructions  and  suggestions  is  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  teacher,  who  uses  the  exhibition  as  a  basis  for 
discussion  in  the  classroom,  as  a  theme  for  written  and  oral 
English,  and  a  definite  outline  for  work  both  at  school  and 
home. 

The  films  are  the  product  of  two  years  of  work  by  men  of 
national  repute,  such  as  the  author,  John  Collier  of  New 
York,  Professor  Thomas  Reed  of  the  University  of  California, 
C.  A.  Stebbins  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
Frederick  Littleton  of  the  Bureau  of  Naturalization,  and 
Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  the  educational  director  of  the 
American  Society  for  Thrift.  This  insures  a  large  degree  of 
scientific  accuracy  and  pedagogical  efficiency.  The  .authors 
have  certainly  utilized  their  wide  knowledge  and  long  ex- 
perience, and  their  work  seems  to  be  able  to  withstand  most 
criticism.  The  actual  making  of  the  reels  was  carried  on  in 
California  through  the  facilities  furnished  by  the  large 
cinema  studios  established  there.  Zest  is  added  to  the  pic- 
tures by  the  fact  that  school-children,  rather  than  trained 
actors,  have  been  used  to  portray  the  scenes. 

A  single  story  runs  through  the  course  in  citizenship.  It 
is  the  life  of  a  family  of  foreigners  coming  to  America,  their 
reasons  for  coming,  their  first  impressions,  their  treatment  by 
neighbors,  their  efforts  at  adaptation  to  New  World  condi- 
tions, their  gradual  progress  and  uplift  into  real  citizenship. 
There  is  enough  of  the  dramatic  and  humorous  to  hold  atten- 
tion, but  the  teachings  are  both  definite  and  inspirational. 

The  course  in  agriculture,  which  is  so  nearly  ready,  teaches 
that  art  on  a  small  scale, — home  gardening,  as  it  were. 
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Twenty  lessons  are  being  filmed,  beginning  with  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  in  the  fall.  This  is  followed  by  suggestions 
for  the  study  of  plant  lif e»  early  plantings,  and  cultivation, 
and,  finally,  harvesting  and  conservation  of  crops.  A  story 
is  carried  through  this  course  also,  and  an  effort  is  made  to 
combine  the  beauty  of  nature  with  inspiration  to  action. 

The  reels  themselves  are  non-inflammable,  and  may  be 
screened  in  any  ordinary  schoolroom.  They  are  also  placed 
well  within  the  financial  abihty  of  any  board  of  school  con* 
trol,  so  that  even  small  communities  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  course.  It  can  readily  be  foreseen  that  other  cities 
than  those  of  California  will  soon  adopt  this  effective  aid  to 
classroom  procedure. 


j^^^  One  phase  of  the  work  of  the  National 

MathematicAl  Committee  of  Mathematical  Requirements 

Requirements  j^^  ^^^  come  to  an  end.     After  half  a 

dozen  years  of  careful  inquiry  and  discussion,  this  body  of 
well-known  specialists  is  ready  to  report.  The  summary  of 
the  final  report,  which  will  in  itself  constitute  a  bulletin  of 
some  eighty  pages,  virtually  constitutes  the  first  part  of  the 
complete  report,  and  contains  the  following  chapters:  A 
Brief  Survey  of  the  Report;  Aims  of  Mathematical  Instruc- 
tion— General  Principles;  Mathematics  for  Years  Seven, 
Eight,  and  Nine;  Mathematics  for  years  Ten,  Eleven,  and 
Twelve;  College  Entrance  Requirements  in  Mathematics; 
List  of  Propositions  in  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry;  The  Func- 
tion Concept  in  Elementary  Mathematics;  Terms  and  Sym- 
bols in  Elementary  Mathematics;  and  a  brief  synopsis  of  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  complete  report. 

The  manuscript  of  this  summary  has  been  sent  to  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  for  publication,  and 
should  appear  some  time  before  this  note  is  published.  It 
was  the  original  intention  of  the  Committee  to  publish  the 
entire  report  also  through  the  Bureau,  but  it  was  found  that 
this  would  involve  a  delay  of  two  or  three  years,  as  it  woidd 
be  necessary  for  this  governmental  institution  to  issue  the 
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report  in  parts  estending  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
It  is  now  hoped  that  sufficient  funds  can  be  obtained  to  print 
the  entire  report  independently  and  distribute  it  during  the 
winter  free  of  charge.  The  report  as  a  whole  will  constitute 
a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  and,  in  addition  to 
the  material  listed  in  the  summary,  will  contain  an  account 
of  a  number  of  investigations  instituted  by  the  Committee. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned:  The  Present  Status  of  Dis- 
ciplinary Values  in  Education;  A  Critical  Study  of  the  Corre- 
lation Method  Applied  to  Grades;  Mathematical  Curricula 
in  Foreign  Countries;  Mathematics  in  Experimental  Schools; 
The  Use  of  Mental  Tests  in  the  Teaching  of  Mathematics; 
and  The  Training  of  Teachers  of  Mathematics.  There  will 
also  be  included  an  extensive  bibliography  on  the  teaching  of 
mathematics. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National  Committee  have 
been  made  the  object  of  classroom  presentation  <  and  dis- 
cussion at  a  large  number  of  summer  schools  throughout  the 
country  this  summer.  Indeed  some  of  the  most  prominent 
institutions  have  built  the  work  in  mathematics  intended 
for  the  preparation  of  teachers  around  the  various  prelimi- 
nary reports  of  the  National  Committee. 

In  closing  this  phase  of  its  work,  the  Committee  desires 
to  extend  its  most  cordial  thanks  to  all  the  individuals  and 
organizations  that  have  helped.  The  response  secured  by 
the  Committee  to  its  appeal  for  assistance  in  solving  the 
many  problems  facing  it  has  been  extremely  enthusiastic 
and  gratifying.  This  leads  the  Committee  to  look  forward 
to  the  future  optimistically.  The  real  work  for  which  the 
Committee  was  appointed  may  be  said  to  begin  with  the 
publication  of  its  report  rather  than  to  end  with  it.  Con- 
tinued enthusiastic  activity  on  the  part  of  all  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  the  teaching  of  mathematics  is 
needed  over  a  period  of  many  years  to  put  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Committee  into  effect,  to  test  their  validity,  and 
to  modify  them  in  ways  that  experience  shows  to  be  desirable. 
In  order  to  be  of  assistance  in  this  direction,  the  Committee 
hopes  to  be  able  to  maintain  an  office  with  a  certain  amount 
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of  clerical  help  during  tlie  next  few  years,  so  that  it  may 
continue  to  act  as  a  clearing-house  for  ideas  and  to  stimulate 
the  discussion  of  problems  relating  to  the  teaching  of  mathe- 
matics among  the  nearly  one  himdred  organizations  that  have 
in  the  past  been  actively  cooperating  with  the  Conunittee. 


Ho£  Health  ^  typified  by  our  representatives  in  the 

Terms  Honuui  legislature,  we  are  still  very  primitive.  A 
most  striking  example  can  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  Iowa  this  year.  Among  the  bills  passed  by 
the  solons  of  that  State  was  an  increase  of  appropriation  for 
bovine  tuberculosis  from  $100,000  to  $250,000  per  annum, 
while  the  proposition  to  raise  the  fund  for  the  investigation  of 
tuberculosis  in  human  beings  from  $5,000  to  $10,000  was 
rejected.  And  it  is  not  in  Iowa  alone  that  the  state  legislature 
is  more  apt  to  be  interested  in  providing  for  the  health  of  hogs 
or  cattle  than  for  that  of  human  beings.  Iowa  is  much  above 
the  average  in  intelligence  and  education,  and  several  other 
states  refused  to  pass  bills  for  compulsory  physical  education 
and  public  health  nursing,  as  Iowa  also  did,  but  authorized 
heavy  expenditures  for  the  investigation  of  hog  cholera  or 
the  elimination  of  the  chinch  bug. 

But  this  is  only  part  of  the  story.  These  instances  illus- 
trate the  need  of  national  aid  for  the  encouragement  of  any 
desirable  legislation  in  a  state.  The  large  appropriation  for 
studying  tuberculosis  in  cattle  was  partly  induced  by  the 
promise  of  a  like  amount  from  the  federal  government,  while 
the  provision  for  hiunan  tuberculosis  did  not  meet  with  any 
such  guarantee.  Will  the  national  government,  then,  con- 
tinue to  take  a  financial  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the 
breed  in  horses,  cattle,  and  hogs  and  refuse  it  for  the  better 
physical  condition  of  boys  and  girls? 


The  Fees-  The  Fess-Capper  Bill  for  Physical  Education 

Capper  BiU  is  an  attempt  to  relieve  one  phase  of  the 

situation.  It  would  provide  ten  million  dollars  to  be  distrib- 
uted through  the  state  departments  of  education  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children  in  the  state  between  the  ages 
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of  six  and  eighteen,  and  would  give  to  no  state  more  than  the 
amount  abeady  appropriated  by  the  state  and  local  authori- 
ties for  the  same  purpose.  In  order  to  continue  to  receive 
federal  aid»  the  states  must  within  five  years  provide  the 
opportunity  of  physical  education  for  all  persons  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  eighteen. 

We  were  greatly  shocked  to  find  by  the  draft  that  more 
than  one  third  of  our  young  men  were  xmfit  for  any  form  of 
military  duty  in  the  hour  of  the  nation's  greatest  need,  and 
that  of  those  f oimd  free  from  defects  a  large  proportion  were 
so  weak  physically  that  it  took  a  long  period  of  training  be- 
fore they  could  render  effective  service.  The  fact  that  so 
many  young  men  below  par  had  barely  finished  their  school- 
ing led  us  to  ask  whether  our  education  had  not  neglected  the 
body  in  striving  for  a  development  of  the  intellect,  and 
whether  the  schools  should  not  be  held  responsible  for  physi- 
cal training,  as  well  as  mental. 

New  York  took  the  lead  in  the  endeavor  to  effect  a  remedy. 
In  1916  it  required  all  schools  in  the  state  to  give  a  certain 
amount  of  time  each  day  to  physical  education,  and  arranged 
to  furnish  a  staff  of  special  state  teachers  to  help  the  local 
teachers  of  the  subject  put  the  program  into  effect.  It  fur- 
ther agreed  to  pay  one  half  the  salary  of  the  local  teachers. 
In  1917  New  Jersey  caught  the  idea,  and  within  a  year 
Nevada,  Rhode  Island,  California,  Maryland,  and  Delaware 
fell  in  line.  Many  other  states  soon  joined  the  movement  for 
better  manhood  and  womanhood  until  in  the  spring  of  1921 
a  total  of  twenty-seven  states  had  more  or  less  effective  legisla- 
tion requiring  physical  education. 

Many  states,  however,  failed  to  pass  laws  on  the  subject 
or  to  provide  sufficient  funds  on  the  plea  of  '"economy." 
This  reveals  a  curious  conception  of  economy,  but  it  is  in  keep- 
ing with  the  popular  want  of  vision,  and,  in  order  to  encour- 
age states  to  make  proper  provision  for  physical  education, 
the  Fess-Capper  Bill  was  introduced  into  Congress.  Such  a 
national  law  would  imdoubtedly  stimulate  the  backward 
states  and  make  the  work  more  effective  where  the  lack  of 
funds  has  been  a  serious  handicap. 
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The  remarkable  development  of  interest  in 
c^^nee  of  the  library  work  and  the  increased  appreciation 
Jjl^J^yDgwrtocnt  ^f  {jg  value  as  an  educational  factor  are 
among  the  most  distinctive  featiu*es  of 
modem  education.  The  academic  world  has  come  to  realize 
that  the  library  is  not  a  museum  or  a  store-house»  open  for  a 
few  hours  each  day,  and  that  the  function  of  the  librarians 
is  not  merely  to  keep  the  books  from  being  stolen  or  muti- 
lated. The  modem  college  and  university  now  understands 
that  the  librarian  in  any  really  live  institution  is  virtually  a 
dean  in  charge  of  the  most  imiversal  and  most  active  de- 
partment. 

Of  late  years  even  the  high  and  lower  schools  have  been 
slowly  awakening  to  the  importance  of  this  phase  of  their 
work,  and  slowly  but  surely  they  are  beginning  to  insist  upon 
trained  librarians  in  every  secondary  institution  and  trained 
library  service  in  elementary  schools,  with  the  same  status 
as  teachers  or  departmental  heads.  There  is  a  general  con- 
sensus that  all  pupils  should  have  ready  access  to  books,  in 
order  that  they  may  be  trained  to  a  love  of  good  literature, 
and  may  learn  how  to  supplement  their  school  studies  and 
how  to  use  books  of  reference.  If  children  are  left  to  them- 
selves, very  few  of  them  will  learn  to  love  to  read  that  which 
is  worth  while.  They  need  instruction  and  guidance  in 
this  as  much  as  in  any  other  subject.  If  the  homes 
were  all  that  they  should  be,  this  work  would  be  best  done 
there,  but  comparatively  few  homes  have  any  considerable 
collection  of  good  books.  Many  parents  have  not  the  time 
to  train  their  children  in  this  matter,  and  many  who  have 
the  time  do  not  know  how  to  do  it. 

There  has  in  the  past  been  some  conflict  in  practice  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  public  libraries,  but  that  is  dis- 
appearing, as  it  should.  They  are  the  two  halves  of  a 
whole  and  neither  can  do  well  the  work  of  the  other,  though 
each  may  help  the  other.  Training  the  children  to  love  good 
reading  is  a  teaching  process  and  must  be  done  by  the  schools, 
if  at  all,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases.  In  school,  children 
may  be  taught  to  love  to  read  good  books.    After  the  school 
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age  the  public  libraries  can  supply  the  books  that  most  people 
are  unable  to  buy  for  themselves.  The  public  library  cannot 
do  the  work  of  teaching  the  children  to  do  good  reading  for 
several  reasons.  In  the  first  place  not  one  half  the  children 
ever  go  to  a  public  library,  but  they  all  go  to  school.  If  they 
all  went  to  the  public  libraries,  the  latter  would  be  over^ 
whelmed  because  of  a  lack  of  room  and  lack  of  help.  The 
librarian  is  rarely  a  teacher. 

When  the  importance  of  this  work  is  appreciated,  one  won- 
ders at  how  little  our  schools  are  doing  in  regard  to  it  and  how 
indifferent  many  people  are  about  it.  There  has  been  a 
great  improvement  in  the  last  two  years.  Two  years  ago 
Wisconsin  made  it  compulsory  for  all  high  schools  to  employ 
trained  librarians.  California  has  adopted  a  system  of 
coimty  libraries,  which  cooperate  with  the  schools.  In  sev- 
eral states  the  library  authorities  provide  for  the  interests  of 
the  schools  in  various  ways.  In  New  York  every  public 
school  has  a  library.  In  several  other  states  that  has  been 
approached.  Consider  the  great  loss  that  arises  from  a  lack 
of  systematic  work.  If  the  schools  have  a  fairly  good  selec- 
tion of  books  that  are  accessible,  but  not  a  person  to  direct 
the  use  of  the  books  in  an  effective  way,  which  is  the  case  in 
a  very  great  majority  of  the  schools  the  country  over,  the 
pupils  grow  up  in  the  presence  of  good  books  of  which  they 
know  little  and  of  which  they  make  little  or  no  use.  It  is 
like  a  person  starving  in  the  presence  of  an  abundance  of 
food. 

Under  these  circimistances  we  are  glad  to  note  the  ad- 
vanced step  taken  in  this  direction  by  the  conmiittee  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  the  Library  Department  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  which  is  presided  over  by  Dr.  Sher- 
man Williams.  No  conmiittee  could  have  been  named 
whose  opinions  would  have  carried  greater  weight.  It  in- 
cluded three  state  supervisors  of  school  libraries,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  several  great  city  libraries,  two  normal  schools, 
one  great  imiversity,  and  the  American  Library  Association. 
Their  report  not  only  embraced  all  the  propositions  stated 
above  as  desirable  ends,  but  declared  that  ^'the  school  system 
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that  does  not  make  liberal  provision  for  training  in  the  use  of 
libraries,  fails  to  do  its  full  duty  in  the  way  of  revealing  to  all 
future  citizens  the  opportunity  to  know  and  use  the  resources 
of  the  public  library  as  a  means  of  education." 

As  might  have  been  expected*  the  report  was  widely  cir- 
culated and  universally  approved.  It  was  unanimously 
accepted  by  the  Library  Department  and  by  the  National 
Education  Association  as  a  whole  in  the  meeting  at  Des 
Moines.  Likewise  the  American  Library  Association,  the 
Council  and  School  Libraries  Section  of  that  Association,  the 
New  England  Association  of  School  Libraries,  and  many 
smaUer  organizations  have  approved  it.  So  progressive  a 
report,  with  such  endorsement,  is  manifestly  worthy  of  ser- 
ious consideration  by  all  educational  bodies,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  it  will  be  given  wide  circulation  and  publicity 
throughout  the  country,  and  will  be  put  into  effect  everywhere 
as  soon  as  it  is  feasible. 


The  Schools  and  Herbert  C.  Hoover,  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Unemployment  qj^^  Chairman  of  the  Unemployment  Con- 

ference called  by  President  Harding,  has  requested  the  Na- 
tional Education  Association  to  lend  every  possible  assistance 
in  keeping  effectually  before  the  people  of  the  Nation  essen- 
tial facts  about  the  grave  unemployment  situation. 

The  National  Education  Association  is  preparing  a  state- 
ment simmiarizing  important  facts  about  the  unemployment 
conference  and  its  findings.  The  attention  that  may  be 
given  to  this  important  problem  will  depend  upon  local  con- 
ditions. It  is  hoped  that  the  schools  will  give  whatever 
publicity  to  the  situation  may  be  deemed  best  by  the  local 
school  authorities. 
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A  First  French  Course.— By  Louis  A.  Boitx.    The  Mapmillan  Company. 
1920.    804  p. 

There  are  many  French  grammars  on  the  market,  representing  many 
different  methods  of  teaching.  Some  of  these  grammars  are  suitable  for 
university  classes,  while  others  are  suitable  only  for  classes  in  secondary 
schools.  For  years  the  need  has  been  felt  of  a  book  which  could  be 
used  to  equal  advantage  in  the  high  school  and  university. 

In  the  reaction  which  has  taken  place  against  the  old  ''Grammar- 
Method"  of  teaching  French,  many  writers  of  texts  have  been  carried 
too  far,  and  in  trying  to  produce  books  which  would  appeal  to  the  stu- 
dent and  to  those  teachers  who  favor  the  extreme  "Natural"  or  "Direct" 
method,  they  have  brought  out  granmiars  so  elementary  that  they  are 
a  waste  of  time  and  fail  to  conmiand  the  respect  of  the  pupil.  Boux 
has  steered  the  middle  course,  and  in  his  new  grammar  I  believe  that 
we  have  found  a  text  which  is  suitable  for  both  college  and  high  school. 
It  is  an  attractive  volume,  illustrated  with  pictures  that  are  both  original 
and  interesting.  The  subjects  treated  in  the  texts  are  arranged  in  good 
order  and  the  texts  themselves  are  such  as  would  arouse  the  student's 
interest.  The  lessons  are  not  too  easy.  They  are  well  graded,  and  when 
the  student  has  thoroughly  mastered  them  he  has  a  good  knowledge  of 
the  fundamentals  of  the  language.  There  are  many  good  innovations. 
For  instance,  the  attention  of  the  student  is  called  to  the  fact  that  English 
has  nearly  the  same  nasal  sounds  as  French,  (par.7.)  (I  would  however 
suggest  that  nasal  a  be  compared  with  the  au  of  taunts  rather  than  the 
a  of  wan,  wan  being  an  unusual  word  in  spoken  English,  and  varying 
widely  in  pronunciation  in  different  sections  of  the  United  States.  Nasal 
o  corresponds  closely  to  the  English  o  of  don*t,  and  nasal  u  is  very  much 
like  the  ur  of  urn). 

The  order  in  which  the  grammatical  points  are  treated  is  very  good. 
The  regular  formation  of  the  plural  is  introduced  in  the  first  lesson,  giving 
the  teacher  broader  opportunities  for  carrying  on  conversation.  Points 
are  taken  up  one  by  one  and  sufficient  time  is  given  between  the  study 
of  similar  or  confusing  points  for  the  student  to  have  mastered  one  thing 
before  he  passes  on  to  the  next.  The  two  lessons  on  Demonstratives 
are  separated  from  the  one  on  Relatives  by  one  on  Personal  Pronouns. 
Paragraph  25  is  a  clear  exposition  of  the  Agreement  of  Personal  Pronouns, 
a  subject  usually  poorly  explained.  Paragraph  29,  "A  series  of  Actions," 
is  a  good  exercise,  interesting  to  the  student,  and  inviting  him  to  form 
similar  series  in  his  imagination.  Paragraph  82  is  well-expressed.  There 
are  not  too  many  of  the  exceptions  noted,  and  the  student  can  easily 
retain  what  has  been  given  him  in  this  paragraph.  Paragraph  40  does 
not  clearly  bring  out  the  difference  between  ce  and  il  or  elle.      Nor  does 
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the  statement  that  there  are  but  two  genders  in  French,  made  in  Paragraph 
19,  hold  good  for  pionounB,  as  00  is  a  neuter  pronoun,  and  requires  a  neuter 
adjective  to  modify  it,  as  in  the  phrase  C'est  mieux.  In  Paragraph  47 
I  might  suggest  that  the  words  Th$  partitvce  sense,  tchteh  is  expressed  in 
English  by  the  reards  **S€me**  or  **any,**  be  changed  to  The  parHtise  sense 
which  may  be  expressed,  etc. 

The  student  may  have  some  difficulty  in  referring  to  the  list  of  irregular 
verbs  at  first,  as  they  are  given  in  tabular  form,  without  the  names  of  the 
tenses  always  being  noted,  but  after  a  little  study  of  the  table,  he  wiU 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  form  that  he  wishes.  t  • 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  I  am  very  glad  that  we  now  have  an 
elementary  French  Grammar,  which  accords  with  the  most  modem 
methods  of  teaching,  which  is  interesting  and  sufficiently  dignified  to  keep 
the  respect  of  the  pupil,  and  which  can  be  used  either  in  coUege  or  high 
school. 

H.  H.  Vauohan. 

The  Uniyxbbitt  of  Nkbbaska, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


The  Supervision  of  Instruction. — ^Bt  Htjbeet  Wilbeb  NtJrr.    Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.    1920.    277  p. 

The  rapidly  increasing  demand  for  trained  supervisors  has  resulted  in 
the  development  of  keen  interest  in  the  problem  of  training  supervisors 
and  in  the  formulation  of  the  principles  which  underlie  effective  super- 
vision. Mr.  Nutt  in  his  recent  book  entitled,  "The  Supervision  of  In- 
struction" discusses  the  problem  of  the  training  of  supervisors  in  a  com- 
prehensive way.  The  book  is  divided  into  two  parts.  The  first  discusses 
the  activities  involved  in  supervision,  and  the  second,  the  principles  under- 
lying the  supervision  of  instruction.  In  the  section  of  the  book  relating  to 
principles  of  supervision,  he  discusses  supervisory  methods,  devices  of 
supervision,  and  the  technique  of  supervision.  Mr.  Nutt's  discussions 
are  very  helpful  because  they  are  full  of  concrete  suggestions,  plans  and 
devices  for  improving  the  quality  of  teaching.  Inasmuch  as  the  devices 
which  are  described  have  been  tried  out  by  Mr.  Nutt  in  his  work  as  a 
supervisor  they  are  very  suggestive.  The  limitations  of  the  book  are 
two-fold  and  are  due  largely  to  the  small  amount  of  scientific  work  which 
has  been  done  in  the  field  of  supervision.  In  the  first  place  the  book  does 
not  outline  in  detail  a  science  of  supervision.  In  the  second  place  very 
few  results  of  experiments  in  the  field  of  supervision  are  described.  It  is 
hoped  that  a  larger  number  of  investigators  will  devote  themselves  to 
this  problem  in  the  future  so  that  a  large  body  of  scientific  material  con- 
cerning supervision  wiU  develop  rapidly.  In  conclusion  the  fact  should 
be  emphasized  that  Mr.  Nutt  has  summarized  the  problems  of  supervision 
in  a  comprehensive  way  and  has  supplied  to  supervisors  a  body  of  very 
practical,  suggestive  material.  Those  engaged  in  training  supervisors 
will  find  his  discussions  particularly  helpful. 

WiujAM  S.  Grat. 

Univebbitt  of  Chicago. 
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History  as  a  School  of  Citizenship. — ^BtHslbn  M.  Madslet.    Oxford  University 
Press.    1921.    106  p. 

The  author  states  her  aim  in  a  brief  prefatory  Note:  *'A  good  many 
people  explore  the  possibilities  of  teaching  without  any  preliminary  train- 
ing. I  hope  that  this  little  book  may  help  them  to  place  its  chief  problems, 
and  to  shorten  the  time  during  which  they  are  finding  their  own  solutions." 
Would  that  all  writers  of  dissertations  on  method  were  equaUy  modest! 

The  theme  of  the  book  is  training  in  citizenship  through  ike  teaching 
of  history.  For  the  product  she  would  haive  a  citizen  whose  thinking 
is  just  and  clear-headed,  whose  sympathies  are  well  poised,  whose  informa- 
tion is  accurate  and  practical,  and  whose  action  is  courageous  and  resolute. 
For  the  by-product  she  would  have  a  citizen  for  whom  there  are  open 
"many  windows  on  life" — that  through  some  of  them  the  "wind  of  the 
Spirit"  may  blow. 

The  opening  note  is  sounded  on  the  very  first  page,  where  she  declares: 
"Already  we  are  learning  to  demand  that  the  curriculum  of  the  school  shall 
be  definitely  and  recognizably  related  to  life  as  we  mean  it  to  be  lived." 
And  she  realizes  that  this  test  of  fitness  when  applied  to  historical  material 
"  will  find  very  many  pleasant  things  released,  and  very  much  tedious  stuff 
abandoned." 

The  author's  approach  to  the  practical  problem  she  has  set  herself  is 
unique.  She  notes  three  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  citizenship:  first, 
"We  don't  want  the  bother";  second,  "We  have  not  all  the  virtues"; 
and  third,  "We  don't  know  the  ropes."  It  is  the  removal  of  these  ob- 
stacles that  history  teaching  must  have  for  its  aim.  Accordingly,  history 
must  give  courage,  sympathy,  and  fair-mindedness;  it  must  make  possi- 
ble a  perception  of  the  beauty  and  romance  of  certain  human  qualities; 
it  must  set  up  ideab  of  conduct  that  shall  determine  in  large  measure  the 
type  of  character  that  shall  be  formed. 

Helpful  suggestions  looking  toward  these  ends  are  given  for  teachers  of 
younger  children,  under  the  chapter  headings  "Baw  Material,"  "Econ- 
omy," "Technique,"  "Fixtures,"  "Illustration,"  "The  Young  Idea," 
"By-Products."  And  these  are  followed  by  illustrative  material  of 
various  sorts,  including  dramatization. 

The  book  is  dotted  with  epigrammatic  sayings  that  strike  home.  For 
example:  "Originality  cannot  be  generated,  it  can  only  be  inhibited." 
And  again:  "Apparatus  is  a  crutch  to  the  weak  and  an  alpenstock  to  the 
strong." 

The  literary  flavor  of  the  book  is  pervasive  and  delightful;  the  point  of 
view  is  sane;  the  practical  suggestions  are  helpful,  despite  their  English 
setting.  In  short,  the  author  has  made  a  much  needed  contribution  to 
the  field  already  occupied  so  conspicuously  in  this  country  by  Professors 
Johnson,  Tryon,  Mace,  and  others. 

J.  Ltnn   Bahkabd. 

State  Depabtmxnt  of  Education, 
Habbxbbxtbg,  Pbnnstlvamia. 
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Cilmmon  Sense  in  School  Supervision.— Bt  Chaslbb  A.  Wagnkb.    The  Bnioe 

Publishing  Company.    1921.    20  p. 

Keen  interest  in  the  problems  of  supervision  is  clearly  evidenced  in  a 
recent  volume  by  Charles  A.  Wagner,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Chester, 
Pa.,  entitled  "Common  Sense  in  School  Supervision."'  The  discussions  of 
this  book  have  grown  out  of  classroom  and  supervisory  experiences  of  all 
kinds,  such  as  routine  supervision,  conferences  of  teachers  and  supervisors, 
conferences  of  supervisors  and  superintendent,  public  lectures  and  private 
discussions  of  the  principles  of  supervision,  and  actual  experimentation 
with  supervisory  devices.  Instead  of  attempting  to  discuss  the  field  of 
supervision  along  logical  lines,  the  author  selected  for  consideration  a 
series  of  specific  problems,  such  as  the  following:  Do  teachers  like  super- 
vision; invigorating  instruction  through  supervision;  supervision  of  in- 
struction by  a  teaching  principal;  ethical  relations  of  supervised  and  super- 
visor of  instruction;  how  may  the  visit  of  the  supervisor  be  made  profitable 
and  most  enjoyable.  In  discussing  these  problems  no  attempt  is  made  to 
summarize  relevant  investigations  or  to  put  the  reader  in  touch  with  re- 
ports by  other  writers.  On  the  other  hand,  the  author  discusses  the  prob- 
lems of  supervision  in  simple,  concrete  terms  on  the  basis  of  his  wide  ex- 
perience in  the  field.  Although  limited  in  scope,  the  discussions  should 
prove  of  very  great  value  to  principals  and  superintendents  who  are  in 
need  of  practical  help  in  their  supervisory  activities. 

William  S.  Grat. 

UrnvnuuTT  or  CmcAoo. 


Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Bdocation.— Bt  Hkbbkbt  H.  Foexra. 
Charles  Scribner'8  Sons.    1021.    807  p. 

Educational  literature  of  twenty  years  ago  was  full  of  books  on  *' gen- 
eral method."  These  were  designed  to  give  the  principles  that  underlie 
the  t.f!arhing  of  all  subjects  in  school.  Some  of  these  were  very  valuable 
but  for  the  most  part  were  decidedly  limited  in  their  implication.  Educa- 
tional thinkers  came  to  feel  that  method  could  not  be  separated  from  con- 
tent and  aim.  Hence  the  idea  became  prevalent  that  a  **  general  methods'' 
course  was  impracticable  and  useless.  The  swing  of  the  pendulum  was 
such  that  method  came  to  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  of  the  special 
method  adapted  to  a  particular  study  or  division  of  a  study.  The  "psy- 
chology" of  each  subject  became  the  chief  object  of  study.  This  process 
has  gone  on  for  several  years,  surely  long  enough  to  enable  us  to  judge 
results.  A  calm  and  fair  evaluation  of  results  leads  one  to  say  that,  while 
a  great  service  has  been  rendered  by  this  intensive  study  of  each  particular 
subject,  yet  there  is  something  lacking.  An  actual  study  of  special  meth- 
ods courses  has  revealed  two  very  interesting  facts.  First,  it  is  dear  that 
many  teachers  who  have  written  books  on  methods  of  teaching  various 
subjects  were  not  students  of  modem  psychology  and  hence  violated  some 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  learning  in  the  methods  suggested.  In  the 
second  place,  it  was  at  once  seen  that  there  were  a  large  number  of  ele- 
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ments  that  were  common  to  all  special  methods.  Realizing  this  condi- 
tion there  is  apparent  in  many  quarters  a  tendency  to  swing  back  to  the 
idea  of  the  ''general  methods"  course  as  a  valuable  part  of  our  program 
for  the  training  of  teachers.  The  new  type  of  course  is  somewhat  different 
in  its  point  of  view  from  that  of  the  old;  it  is  more  analytic  and  deab  much 
more  with  questions  that  are  fundamental  to  all  subjects. 

Prindplet  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  EducaHon  is  by  far  the  best  attempt 
of  this  kind  applied  to  the  secondary  field.  It  has  grown  out  of  the 
ripe  experience  of  the  author  as  a  teacher  and  bears  evidence  throughout 
of  painstaking  study.  The  book  is  very  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  con- 
sisting of  867  pages  and  covering  practically  every  variety  and  type  of  in- 
struction in  the  secondary  school.  Beginning  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  learning,  the  author  treats  the  aims  of  instruction  as  fundamental 
and  distinguishes  five  modes  of  instruction  as  follows;  The  Recitation,  the 
Problematic,  the  Appreciation,  the  Expression — ^Application  and  Labora- 
tory Mode.  His  treatment  of  the  place  of  appreciation  in  the  secondary 
school  is  especially  timely  and  very  helpful.  Other  topics  treated  are; 
The  Question,  Study  as  Self-Teaching,  Lesson  Organization,  Standards 
and  Measurements  of  Instruction  and  Individual  and  Social  Elements 
in  Instruction. 

The  book  is,  on  the  whole,  well  organized  and  full  of  practical  illus- 
trations. At  the  dose  of  each  chapter  the  questions  for  discussion  areweD 
worked  out  for  the  most  part  A  short  list  of  supplementary  readings  is 
also  given.  In  contrast  to  some  recent  educational  books,  it  is  refreshing 
to  note  the  exact  references  in  the  form  of  footnotes  to  passages  quoted 
and  points  of  view  that  are  taken  from  other  authors. 

The  purpose  of  the  book  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of  0>lvin's 
''Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching"  and  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  com- 
parison with  this  excellent  book.  A  comparison  of  the  two  shows  that  the 
"Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education"  is  more  comprehensive 
and,  in  many  respects,  more  fundamental.  One  cannot  help  feeling,  how- 
ever, that  it  is  much  too  condensed  to  fimction  at  its  best  when  used  as  a 
text  for  immature  undergraduates  who  have  never  taught.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  probably  would  not  be  valuable  as  Colvin's  "Introduction  to  High 
School  Teaching."  It  should  prove  to  be  ideal  for  the  experienced  teacher 
and  could  be  used  very  effectively  both  as  a  class  text  book  in  class  work 
and  as  a  basis  for  study  of  teaching  problems  by  groups  of  teachers  in  high 
school  under  the  direction  of  the  principal.  It  is  a  very  valuable  addition 
to  the  list  of  practical  books  on  education. 

AuTUOJt  J.  JoNxa. 
School  of  Education, 

UiaVKRSTrT  OF  PmmSTLVANIA. 
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Tmaglnntion  tnd  Iti  Place  in  Bdiicatioii«— Bt  Edwin  A.  KoovAtBicaL    Giim 
and  Conqwny.    1980.    214  p. 

.  The  faculty  by  which  we  look  before  and  after  and  sigh  for  what  is  not 
baa  always  been  an  object  of  curiosity  and  interest  ever  since  the  savage, 
in  order  to  square  his  dreams  of  distant  joumeyings  with  the  facts»  first 
was  compelled  to  distinguish  between  images  and  reality.  It  is  all  the 
more  surprising  that  while  we  have  excellent  ssrstematic  treatises  on 
attention,  memory,  association,  reasoning,  thou^t  emotions  and  will, 
we  have  had  nothing  of  the  sort  in  English  on  the  psychology  of  imagina- 
tion in  its  various  relationships.  Professor  Kirkpatrick  has  performed  a 
genuine  service,  therefore,  in  a  volume  which,  while  intended  for  parents 
and  teachers,  will  be  of  interest  to  professional  psychologists  as  weO, 
even  though  controversial  questions  are  not  raised,  technical  matters  are 
excluded,  and  almost  all  references  to  literature  are  omitted  in  the  text. 

Part  I,  on  the  ''Imagination  and  Related  Activities,"  gives  a  good  con- 
ventional exposition  of  the  relation  of  the  image  to  perception,  memory, 
and  other  mental  processes,  each  chapter  being  supplemented  by  valuable 
exercises  and  illustrations.  Part  11,  on  the  "Imaginative  life  of  Children," 
traces  the  changes  in  the  character,  content,  and  function  of  imagery  with 
age.  These  chapters  are  the  best  part  of  the  book,  as  would  be  expected 
from  the  writer's  earlier  publications  and  evident  interest  in  child  psychol- 
ogy. Part  m,  on ''  School  Subjects  and  Imagination,"  gives  brief  chapters 
on  imagery  in  relation  to  the  learning  of  elementary  school  subjects.  A 
very  weU  selected  bibliography  of  ninety-two  titles  constitutes  a  valuable 
supplement. 

llie  book  is  written  in  a  clear,  readable  style.  It  evidences  a  wide 
acquaintance  with  pertinent  psychological  literature.  Many  of  its  general- 
izations could  have  been  supported  by  reference  to  experimental  investi- 
gations, had  the  author  chosen  to  do  so.  To  the  reviewer  this  would  have 
lent  interest  and  value  to  the  book  not  only  to  the  readers  for  whom  it  is 
intended,  but  also  to  the  scientific  student  of  human  nature.  But  this  is  a 
matter  for  difference  of  opinion.  In  any  event  the  author  has  given  a 
splendid  brief  treatise  on  an  interesting  subject,  and  it  will  be  widely  read. 

V.  A.  C.  Henmon. 

UnvmBiTT  or  Wibgombin, 

liABIBON,  WbCOMBIN. 


Effective  Bxpreadon.— Bt  Cwabtjw  Elbbbt  Bbodbb.    Gregg  PuUiihiiig  Com- 
pany.   IMl.    5ftlp. 

For  forty  years  compilers  of  rhetorical  treatises  have  shown  but  seldom 
originality  in  plan,  though  some  of  them  have  emphasized  certain  parts 
of  the  plan,as  didScott  and Denney  in 'Taragraph Writing"  (1898).  Aline 
of  literary  ancestors,  headed  by  Blair  and  Campbell,  flowered  in  John 
Francis  Genung  of  Amherst  College,  whose  volumes  on  the  subject  cul- 
minated in  "The  Working  Principles  of  Rhetoric"  (1900).    Mr.Khodes,who 
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is  Assistant  Principal  in  the  Lafayette  High  School  at  Buffalo,  hat  added, 
in  this  volume,  litUe  to  the  accepted  method  of  teaching  the  subject  in  his 
chapters  on  preparation  for  writing,  the  essentiab  of  composition,  diction, 
the  paragraph,  the  four  main  types  of  literature,  and  figures  of  speech. 
By  way  of  agreeable  departure,  however,  he  inserts  after  a  chapter  on 
letter  writing  one  on  oral  composition  (Chapter  VI).  Moreover,  long 
established  principles  are  in  constant  need  of  new  presentation  that  they  be 
made  timely  for  the  youth  of  to-day.  The  author's  sympathy  for  boys 
and  girls  of  the  present  is  revealed  in  his  suggestions  for  student  com- 
positions and  his  use  of  current  topics;  for  example,  his  opposing  briefs  on 
the  resolution  That  Motion  Pictures  are  a  Valuable  Asset  in  a  0>mmunity. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Rhodes  best  displays  his  own  ability  in  choosing  selections 
from  literature  for  illustration  of  his  theses.  In  recognizing  Thomas 
Hardy  as  a  master  of  description,  he  has  wisely  included  some  nine  or  ten 
perfect  specimens  from  this  novelist.  It  is  not  just  clear,  however,  why 
Mr.  Rhodes  should  observe  parenthetically  of  Poe's  To  Helen, ''  called  best  j 

by  critics,"  and  of  The  Raven,  "greatest  single  poem  in  American  litera-  I 

ture"  (p.  376).  If  in  the  latter  he  records  a  personal  dissension,  rather 
should  he  have  aligned  himself  with  the  critics.  Further,  although 
two  cullings  from  the  author's  "Canoe  Stories"  (pp.  246, 521)  and  his  review 
of  a  book  by  Richard  Burton  (p.  870)  serve  well  enough  to  exemplify 
his  statements  and  to  diminish  the  force  of  the  saying  that  teachers  of 
writing  rarely  write,  yet  his  incorporations  of  a  letter  complimentary  to 
himself  (p.  152)  and  a  review  by  Albert  Leonard  of  his  own  edition  of 
Cranford  (p.  867)  sin  against  good  taste.  Deducibly,  he  had  in  mind  a 
bond  of  association  for  students;  conceivably,  with  the  keener  ones  he  will 
lose  rather  than  gain  by  the  too  obvious  device. 

In  general,  the  book  is  teachable  not  only  through  its  selections  and 
exercises  but  through  its  clear  exposition.  More  careful  proof-reading 
might  have  decided  against  a  few  repetitions  and  colloquialisms;  as, 
such  and  mch  in  close  sequence  (p.  5),  and  grow  upon,  in  the  clause  "how 
to  make  composition  grow  upon  the  pupils  from  year  to  year"  (p.  vii). 
But  to  cite  these  instances  is  to  cavil  at  a  work  neatly  finished. 

BliANCHB  CoidTON  WiLUAMB. 

SociBVT  OF  Arts  aivd  Schncbb, 
NbwYobx. 
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Watched  by  Poem*  and  Portraits 

Wild  Animak  ^  ^o"  marcjuis 

By  ENOS  A.  MILLS  ^"m  Cluktopher  Mnrley:     "Hush 

Bom  MBb  «yt  tliirt  «b«  you  go  ^**''  ^"^^F^^^F^'^I^* 

fa    ttA^ravTlSaBtt;  yoTiM  t«kabtyAiaeric«ifa  (taw.  .  .  Th*t 

wMtchedagrvstdttdmoretbaayoa  l**™'-    But  «ho  to  the  purdjr  lyrical 

watch.    IB*  book  app«ab  to  all  ad-  voice,  and  to  poenw  of  Mrioiis  beauty 

adrera  of  anfanala,  nature,  and  good  and  porpoee,  bcnr  lidh  and  glofwing 

writtog.                  Ptio;n»i,$2J0.  th«bookbr          Prio9,  n»t,  $IJO. 


IMPORTANT  FALL  PUBLICATIONS 


Woodrow  Wibon  As  I  Know  Him 

Br  JOSEPH  P*  TUMULTY 

Woodrow  Wilson,  now  tevealed  by  the  man  who  stood  beside  him  day  after 
dagr  during  Americans  most  momentous  decade,  has  not  been  known  hereto- 
fore in  all  the  fullness  of  his  humanity.  Mr.  Tmnulty  has  shed  many  new 
lights  on  the  war  Preildeht,  teaHng  away  aU  veils  of  silence  with  his  straight- 
forward announcement  of  fact.  From  the  New  Jersey  campaign  of  1910  to 
the  end  of  Wilson^s  second  tenn,  Tumulty's  account  of  men  and  statesmen 
tells  of  every  great  personage  who  crossed  WIson's  path«    fsio9,  net,  $5M 

Zionbm  and  World  Politics 

By  HORACE  M.  KAULEHt  Ph.  D. 

Dr.  B^allen  is  a  fistinguished  social  p^ycholo^st.  Ifis  oonvictioas  are  9» 
brave  as  they  are  aothoritaBve.  He  tells  the  complete  story  pf  Zionism;  all 
phasss  of  Its  growth  are  Inspected:  its  basis  as  the  result  of  the  Jewish  disper- 
siottp  its  economic  aspects*  its  racial  difficulties.  Fuloa,  net,  $3.50, 

^  The  Cnnse  of  the  Dream  Ship 

By  RALPH  ST0<:K 

Ralph  Stock  bubbles  iritfa  mhth  aU  the  way  from  Devon  to  the  South  Sea 
Islnnds,  in  hia  second-hand  cutter,  throughout  an  amasing  vc^age  half  way 
round  the  worfd*  He,  his  sister  ^'Peter,"  and  his  Mend  Steve  catch  the 
spirit  of  quaint  ports,  opean  reaches,  and  exotic  atmospheres;  their  cruise  has 
been  made  memorable  not  only  as  an  alluring  sea  voyage  but  also  as  a  Hterary 
event.  This  book  is  being  Teoommended  by  uterary  critics  everywhere  as  a 
bcigfat  Jewd  among  tbe  things  that  have  been  written  on  "hobo  marine"  ad- 
venturea.    Besides,  it  is  a  handsome  book  to  own*  Pnc^  net,  $4,00. 
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New  Books 
On  Timely  Educational  Subjects 


The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic 


By  Edward  L.  Thomdika,  I^i>fM8or  of  Educatlonat 
Psychology,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  ^Ufniveretty 

Reoo^nlan^  that  Hie  orcSn&ry  Tjew  of  arj^limetlcal  letmins  is  obicaie  or  iBAdeQUAte  as  to 


oroiMou^  or  madtquately/and  wl^at  should  ^  done  ia  itfonn. 

Fundamentals  of  Education 

Py  Boyd  H»  Bode^  Profeeeor  of  the  Pbildsophy  of 
Education,  Ohio  State  University.  Edited  by  William 
C  Bagley  for  THE  MODERN  TEACHERS*  SERIES 

Whftt  tSbonld  be  the  tiina  sxid  Sdeab  of  a  teadier's  effort?  What  dtovkd  oment  day  ed- 
ttcatioo  attempt?  Wfaftt  ttandards  of  value  ehoold  detarmine  the  mftterfals  of  the  ^snrri- 
cttlum.  the  QCgaofizatioii  of  the  scnool.  the  methods  of  lostraction,  the  bffanate  and  Sn* 
flueiitial  relauons  of  the  teacher  with  ois  pupllf?  A  study  of  the  pbikoopfay  of  ediicatife 
wilt  sot  answer  all  these  quetioos,  but  it  thoold  do  much  to  help  the  teacher  to  answer  ^Km 
for  himself.  Professor  Bode  has  succeeded  fMdminibly  in  making  quality  the  domfaiattng..^ 
feature  of  h!a  book.  '    ^ 

A  Guide  to  the  Teaching  of  Spelling 

By  Hush  Oaric  Pryor,  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial School^  AbMieent  South  Da]|U>tii,  and  Marvin 
Sumners  Pittman,  Michigan  State  Normal  CoUege . 

'this  book-  it  an  attenlpt  to  evaluate  and  make  available  for  busy  teachtin  the  resits  of 
recent  investkatbns  and  stfidies  in  the  subject  of  Spelling*  It  todicatci  dearly  thepassT- 
billtles  and  the  difficulties  of  improvement  in  spelling,  oiituoet  the  mode;i)f  procednre,  and 
sa(!;ge8t8  the  proper  activation.  .  '  ^ 


Teaching  Pupils  to  Think 


-  By  Julius  Boreas,  Professor  of  Edu'eation, 
St.  Olaf  C9llege,  N^rthfield,  Minnesota 

This  book  is  a  discusskm  of  thinking  tegarded  aa  mn  effident  form  of  behavior  in  neUtion 
to  the  DToper  training  of  youug  perale  alobs  tha  lin^  la  tts  psychology  the  book  is  in 
^mpatoy  with  the  best  modem  teacniogi:    ft  i»  written  with  sinpIlcHy  and  Is  e^MBtiy 

'  practical.  The  writer  not  only  tdk  teadiers  what  they'  ought  to  do,  but  te&s  tbeoi  hew 
to  do  it    One  tarelv  reads  a  book  for  tiewcheft  diat  seems  gtdte  so  fitted  to  the  undsr^ 

.standing  c^the  oidinaiy  mortal.  The  author  mains  himself  one  of  the  gXMp  he  adr 
dresses.     Sis  message  is  not  deliver^  from*  pedestal. 
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And,  O  lago! 

the  pity  of  it! 


ff 


€€ 


Here  they  are^  Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges,  working 
toward  the  same  end^.  and  yet  ^vetj  one  on  the  inside  knows 
that  there  is  a  woeful  laci^  of  harmony  between  the  college 
men  and  the  school  men«  We  cannot  view  it  with  complac- 
ency.  Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills,  President  of  Bowdoin  College, 
strikes  at  the  heart  of  t|^is  whole  situation  in  the  opening 
article  of  the  March  nxunber  of  the  Educationai*  Rbtisw. 
Yon  will  sorely  not  want  to  miss  it. 

WhatU  Wrong  With  Our  Athletics?*' 

You  can  hear  that  everywhere.  There  is  so  much  from  the  ros- 
trum and  the  press,  diatribes  of  denunciation,  that  it  is  some- 
what of  a  relief  from  the  usual  discussion  to  read  the  prac- 
tical plans  for  reforming  the  whole  program,  by  John 
Sundwall,  of  the  University  of  Minnesota.  There  are  really 
some  serious  charges  against  Athletics  as  now  staged.  But 
there  are  remedies.  Probably  the-  article  coming  in  the 
March  Educationai/  Beview  will  mark  the  beginning  of 
some  definite  steps  in  the  right  direction.  It  will  pay  yon 
to  read  it. 


Other  Interesting  Subjects  coming 
in  the  March  Educational  Review 

'"Getting  By'  A  Problem  of  High  School  Morale,'*  by 
Carleton  E.  Preston;  '* Financial  Independence  of  Boards  of 
Education/'  by  Jndson  S.  Wright;  ''China's  Educational 
Challenge,"  by  Frank  B.  Lenz;  "Vocational  Guidance  in  the 
Junior  High  School,"  by  Frederick  SchulU;  "New  York 
State  Rural  School  Survey";  "Why  Education  in  Art?"  by 
Boyal  B.  Farnum;  and  many  others>  all  of  unusual  interest. 

Free  Sample  Copy  to  Your  Friends 

Because  we  desire  to  broaden  the  influence  of  the  Enuc ac- 
tional Review,  we  will  gladly  send  a  sample  copy  of  the 
March  magazine  to  any  of  your  friends  whom  you  may  wish 
to  receive  it     Send  us  their  names  to-day. 
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EDUCATIONAL    REVIEW 

FEBRUARY,  19SS 


CRITERIA  FOR  JUDGING  THE  PROJECT  METHOD 

Ebnest  Horn 

THIS  discussion  will  attempt  two  things:  first,  to  try  to 
clarify  the  differences  which  result  from  the  many 
attempts  to  find  out  what  is  meant  by  the  '^  Project 
Method'';  and  second,  to  establish  a  few  criteria  by  which  we 
may  judge  the  worth  of  the  various  class  procedures  that  are 
found  under  that  name. 

The  chief  credit  for  introducing  and  popularizing  the 
term  must  be  given  to  the  teachers  of  agriculture,  manual 
training,  and  domestic  science.  These  teachers  originally 
classified  as  "" projects"  such  activities  as  baking  a  cake, 
making  a  dress,  growing  a  trial  plot  of  com,  raising  a  prize 
calf,  or  building  a  book  case.  The  worth  of  such  " projects" 
was  measured  by  the  degree  to  which  they  duplicated 
projects  and  activities  found  in  life,  by  the  degree  to  which 
they  used  the  best  materials  and  best  methods,  and  by  the 
degree  of  success  that  resulted.  These  "projects"  may  be 
defined  as  highly  practical,  problematic  activities  taken  in 
their  natural  setting  and  involving  the  use  of  concrete 
materials,  usually  in  a  constructive  way.  They  are  to  be 
distinguished,  in  general,  from  other  school  activities  in  that: 
(1)  they  are  organized  more  directly  about  the  activities 
of  life  outside  the  school;  (2)  they  are  more  concrete;  and 
(8)  they  afford  a  better  test  of  working  knowledge.  This 
type  of  work  was  uniformly  successful  where  the  adminis- 
trative features  were  well  worked  out.  It  is  still  a  prevailing 
method  in  instruction  in  some  subjects.  Through  it  many 
boys  and  girls  were  kept  interested  in  school  work,  when 
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otherwise  they  would  have  dropped  it.  Its  chief  merit,  how- 
ever, lies  in  its  eflBciency  and  in  its  power  to  motivate.  Girls 
can  learn  to  bake  cakes  by  baking  them;  boys  can  learn  to 
grow  com  by  growing  it. 

The  chief  objective  that  teachers  set  to  reach  through  such 
"projects"  was  eflBciency  in  performance.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  teachers  of  other  subjects  were  using 
"Projects,"  not  to  secure  better  performance,  but  rather  to 
secure  a  higher  degree  or  clearness  of  understanding.  The 
teacher  of  pioneer  history  found  that  the  best  way  to  teach 
how  the  pioneers  made  soap  was  to  have  the  pupils  make 
soap.  The  teacher  of  geography  found  that  the  best  way  to 
get  a  clear  idea  of  the  fundamental  processes  in  paper-making 
was  to  have  the  pupils  make  paper.  Even  the  translation  of 
"Ccesar's  Bridge"  profited  from  this  use  of  the  "project." 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  such  "projects"  had  to  do  with 
clearness  of  understanding,  rather  than  with  proficiency 
in  performance,  they  were  very  similar  to  those  in  agricul- 
ture, manual  training,  and  home  economics.  In  fact,  there 
was  until  very  recently  a  fair  amount  of  agreement  as  to  the 
fundamental  characteristics  of  the  "project." 

How  then  has  the  present  confusion  come  about?  It  was 
perhaps  inevitable  that  some  teachers  should  emphasize  but 
one  or  two  of  the  many  factors  that  enter  into  "project" 
teaching.  To  some,  the  problematic  character  of  the  "pro- 
ject" was  the  important  thing,  to  others  the  quality  of  the 
concreteness; 'seemed  the  chief  contribution.  Many  were 
particularly  impressed  by  the  close  relation  which  the 
"project"  maintained  with  activities  in  life  outside  of  school. 
Still  others  became  absorbed  in  the  increased  interest  that 
children"^  showed  in  such  work.  More  recently  a  small 
minority  of  teachers  have  made  much  of  the  requirement  that 
pupils  should  initiate  school  activities.  These  points  of 
emphasis  gradually  operated  to  exclude  or  cause  the  neglect 
of  other  factors.  Accordingly,  such  widely  divergent 
practices  as  the  following  are  called  "projects":  determining 
whether  New  York  or  San  Francisco  has  the  best  harbor; 
taking  an  excursion  to  a  local  factory;  constructing  a  simple 
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model  of  a  reinforced  concrete  bridge;  making  garden  by 
scattering  pieces  of  paper  on  the  class-room  floor;  furnishing 
an  apartment;  and  listening  to  a  victrola.  This  confusion 
was  bad  enough,  but,  in  spite  of  it,  there  are  ample  data  to 
indicate  that,  until  the  last  two  or  three  years,  five  out  of  six 
teachers  still  held  pretty  closely  to  the  qualifications  of  the 
"project"  that  had  been  worked  out  in  agriculture. 

The  most  serious  confusion  in  recent  years  has  resulted 
from  the  teaching  of  those  who  define  the  "project"  as  a 
wholehearted,  purposeful  act  projected  by  children.  If  you 
will  examine  such  typical  "projects"  as  making  a  dress  or 
raising  a  trial  plot  of  com,  you  will  see  that  the  emphasis  in 
these  "projects"  was  upon  the  requirements  set  by  life  out- 
side the  school.  They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  types 
of  school  activities  in  that  they  more  closely  duplicate 
performances  needed  in  life,  they  are  highly  practical,  and 
through  them  we  utilize  concrete  materials  in  the  solution 
of  problems  that  have  been  set  up.  The  motive  phase  was 
not  peculiar  to  such  exercises. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  emphasis  of  this  newer  school  has 
been  upon  the  subjective,  rather  than  upon  the  side  of  social 
utility.  Cakes  are  now  baked  because  the  pupils  propose  to 
bake  them.  In  the  former  plan  cakes  were  baked  because 
that  is  the  way  to  learn  to  bake  cakes.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  the  chief  difference,  a  difference  that  really  defines 
the  two  schools  of  educational  thinking.  It  is  clear  that 
those  who  would  define  a  "project"  as  a  wholehearted, 
purposeful  act,  have  included  none  of  the  qualities  by  which 
the  earlier  type  of  "project"  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
other  types  of  teaching.  One  type  of  good  teaching  is  as 
likely  to  be  classified  under  this  definition  of  a  "project"  as 
another.  The  frank  intention  of  some  was  to  secure  a 
concept  under  which  various  types  of  school  activity  could 
be  unified.  This  will  be  welcomed  by  those  who  want  to  get 
on  the  "project"  band-wagon,  but  it  has  left  teachers  with 
a  very  confused  idea  as  to  what  a  "project"  is. 

Under  the  circumstances  what  shall  we  do  with  the  term 
"project"?    In  my  judgment,  we  should  return  to  the 
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original  use  of  the  term.  This  statement  does  pot  mean  that 
we  should  not  encourage  the  children  to  initiate  socially 
desirable  activities.  It  is  rather  an  objection  to  disturbing 
teachers'  minds  by  an  unnecessary  shift  in  terminology. 
As  used  by  the  teacher  of  agriculture,  the  term  describes  a 
distinct  type  of  school  procedure.  If  we  cannot  return  to 
this  definition,  we  must  either  abandon  the  word  altogether, 
or  use  it  in  combination  with  other  terms  such  as  construc- 
tion-project, illustrative-project,  excursion-project,  appre- 
ciation-project, trial-project,  etc.  So  much  for  the  defi- 
nition. 

But,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  important  to  know  what  to  call 
a  school  procedure  as  it  is  to  know  how  to  appraise  it.  A 
"project"  is  to  be  measured  in  the  same  way  that  any  other 
school  procedure  is  measured,  namely,  by  the  amount  that 
pupils  learn  through  it.  Looking  at  the  problem  of  ap- 
praisal in  a  larger  way,  any  method  may  be  measured  by  the 
certainty  and  the  economy  by  which  the  child  is  able  to 
reach  the  great  objectives  of  public  education.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  following  principles  will,  if  rigorously  used,  enable 
us  to  make  the  most  of  desirable  exercises  that  go  under  the 
name  of  "projects,**  and  will,  at  the  same  time,  prevent  any 
of  the  mistakes  that  are  now  being  made. 

1.  The  **prqject'*  miut  represent  a  body  of  sulyect-^maUer  of 
knoum  value  in  life  outside  the  school.  This  means  that  it 
must  seek  to  identify  the  child  with  the  purposes,  ideals, 
knowledges,  skills,  and  appreciations  that  characterize  the 
best  people  in  the  community  in  which  the  school  exists. 
The  "projects"  that  were  early  developed  in  agriculture  and 
domestic  science  meet  this  qualification  fully.  The  student 
was  identified  in  a  direct  way  with  the  same  practices  and 
problems  that  characterize  ihe  best  farmers  and  the  best 
housewives.  Not  only  teachers,  but  the  students  them- 
selves, were  enabled  to  see  the  real  reason  for  what  was 
attempted,  to  work  intelligently,  and  to  measure  the  success 
of  actual  results  achieved. 

2.  The  purpose  of  the  school  is  not  to  interest  the  child, 
merely,  but  to  develop  the  interests  that  he  should  have.    In  the 
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case  of  the  older  type  of  "project/*  as  in  agriculture,  the 
child's  motives  were  real  and  from  the  same  sources  from 
which  the  best  people  of  the  community  draw.  The  school 
cannot  a£Ford  to  base  a  curriculum  upon  a  child's  immature, 
haphazard,  and  whimsical  purposes,  even  though  these 
purposes  may  be  ever  so  wholehearted.  Rather  it  must 
identify  him  wholeheartedly  with  the  purposes  that  are 
socially  most  desirable.  No  theory  of  interest  can  be 
accepted  that  does  not  include  as  a  part  of  it  a  feeling  of 
social  obligation.  The  school  which  sets  out  to  build  upon 
the  child's  transitory  interest  will  ultimately  iGnd  that  it  has 
failed  even  in  its  attempt  to  interest  the  children.  Abiding 
interests  and  wholehearted  purposes  are  not  obtained  in  this 
way.  The  worst  bored  children  I  have  ever  seen  were  in  a 
school  where  the  teacher  catered  to  the  daily  whims  of  the 
pupils.  On  the  other  hand,  the  school  which  seeks  directly 
the  objectives  that  are  most  important  in  life  outside  the 
school,  will  not  only  afford  a  better  preparation  for  the  needs 
and  opportunities  in  hfe,  but  will  best  succeed  at  the  same 
time  in  interesting  its  children.  I  have  yet  to  see  a  dass  that 
was  not  interested  in  any  job  which  was  put  before  them, 
providing  that  job  was  felt  to  be  vital  by  the  best  people  in 
the  community.  Occasionally  children  are  not  interested  in 
problems  that  the  teacher  sets.  Often  the  commercial  club 
of  the  city  would  be  still  less  interested. 

3.  There  must  be  a  sharp  and  systematic  attack  on  social 
ohjectioes  qf  value.  There  is  a  practical  administrative 
consideration  involved  here  that  is  very  important.  By 
basing  the  curriculum  on  the  needs  and  interests  of  life  out- 
side the  school,  we  are  enabled  to  systematize  instruction. 
Courses  of  study  may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  social  utility, 
books  to  fit  the  needs  of  such  courses,  and  teachers  trained  to 
meet  the  specific  difilculties  commonly  encountered  may  be 
secured.  None  of  these  things  are  possible  where  instruction 
follows  primarily  the  child's  daily  interests  and  proposals. 
Of  course,  even  the  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  the  theory 
of  following  the  children's  projected  purposes,  would  really 
not  carry  out  the  theory  into  practice  in  a  thorough  going 
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fashion.  One  of  the  chief  exponents  of  the  importance  of 
purposeful  activity  presents  to  the  students  in  his  course 
the  most  detailed  and  highly  organized  course  I  have  ever 
seen.  Assignments  are  highly  focalized,  as  they  should  be. 
The  course  maps  out  certain  problems  that  have  been 
determined  by  the  teacher.  Moreover,  the  classes  of  this 
teacher  are  highly  interesting.  His  practice  illustrates 
admirably  the  doctrine  that  I  have  been  propounding.  I 
think  one  could  say  truthfully  that  this  teacher  would  feel 
justified  in  compelling  a  teacher  to  learn  what  she  should 
know  in  order  to  teach  effectively,  whether  she  liked  such 
learning  or  not.  It  seems  thoroughly  practical  to  determine 
quite  in  detail  what  a  given  class  should  study  in  any  sub- 
ject. After  this  has  been  determined,  one  may  utilize  all 
sorts  of  methods,  in  order  to  see  that  the  purposes  involved 
in  the  course  which  has  been  so  organized  will  become  the 
wholehearted  purposes  of  the  class.  For  example,  if,  as 
a  result  of  investigation,  it  becomes  clear  that  the  ordinary 
American  citizen  should  be  intelligent  with  regard  to  the 
Pan-American  Union,  the  teacher  may  then  set  out  to  make 
this  knowledge  the  wholehearted  purpose  of  a  group  of 
children  studying  the  geography  of  Latin  America. 

Just  a  word,  before  leaving  these  criteria,  with  regard  to 
pupils'  initiative.  Some  of  the  teachers  that  have  most 
strongly  objected  to  the  disciplinary  claims  of  certain 
secondary  subjects,  have  been  caught  by  the  same  bait  in 
their  attempts  to  develop  initiative,  which,  to  adapt  Pro- 
fessor James's  statement,  can  be  kept  on  tap  for  any  emer- 
gency. The  truth  is  that  there  are  some  initiatives  we  want 
and  others  we  most  certainly  do  not  want.  Some  of  the 
most  serious  problems  confronting  the  secondary  schools  of 
to-day  arise  out  of  the  fact  that  the  students  sometimes 
possess  certain  initiatives  which  break  down  the  scholarly 
and  even  the  moral  tone  of  the  school.  We  are  forced  not  to 
encourage  these  initiatives,  or,  if  you  please,  these  undesir- 
able purposes,  but  to  substitute  other  initiatives  and  pur- 
poses that  are  socially  desirable  and  attractive. 

4.     The  technics  of  teaching  are  special,  rather  than  general. 
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There  is  no  method  by  which  all  subjects,  or  even  a  majority 
of  subjects,  may  be  taught.  Whatever  substantial  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  last  few  years,  has  been  made  by  work- 
ing out  the  objectives  peculiar  to  each  subject,  and  by 
discovering  experimentally  the  most  efficient  methods  of 
reaching  these  objectives.  The  objectives  to  be  attacked  in 
spelling  are  not  those  to  be  attacked  in  arithmetic.  Neither 
does  one  learn  to  spell  by  the  same  method  by  which  he 
learns  to  multiply.  Subjects,  and  even  parts  of  subjects, 
have  special  technics  in  method.  When  teachers  are  too  old 
for  active  service,  they  may  be  justified  in  searching  for  some 
hidden  unified  principle  lying  back  of  methods,  but  during 
their  period  of  active  teaching  they  will  do  well  to  learn  how 
best  to  teach  spelling,  and  arithmetic,  and  silent  reading,  and 
the  rest.  This  point  needs  special  emphasis,  because  of  the 
attempt  in  some  quarters  to  teach  all  subjects  by  a  single 
general  method.  The  most  serious  mistakes  are  made  in 
attempting  to  learn  mechanical  subjects  by  the  problem 
method,' and  in  the  attempt  to  develop  appreciation  by  the 
same  method. 

Consider  first  the  claim  that  such  abilities  as  are  involved 
in  mechanical  subjects  are  best  attained  incidental  to  the 
realization  of  such  purposes,  projected  by  the  children,  as 
giving  a  Hallowe'en  party,  building  a  small  boat,  or  planning 
an  Eskimau  village.  There  is,  of  course,  nothing  new  about 
this  theory  of  incidental  teaching.  But  since  the  advent  of 
standard  tests,  the  measurement  of  schools  and  classes  where 
incidental  teaching  has  been  in  vogue,  has  considerably 
shaken  our  faith  in  such  schemes.  We  know  now  how  to 
teach  arithmetic,  silent  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  with  a 
fair  degree  of  efficiency,  but  not  incidentally.  None  of  the 
methods  that  have  been  determined  experimentally  are 
incidental  methods.  The  objectives  peculiar  to  each  sub- 
ject are  likely  to  be  lost  sight  of  even  by  the  best  teachers, 
unless  they  are  given  a  separate  focus.  To  illustrate,  the 
attack  on  spelling  is  best  met  by  selecting  the  words  that  re- 
search has  shown  to  be  most  used  in  spelling,  and  by  teaching 
these  words  by  the  method  that  experiment  has  shown  to  be 
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most  economical.  To  be  sure,  if  cheerful  letters  are  to  be 
written  to  pupils  who  are  sick  at  home,  the  words  in  such 
letters  should  be  spelled  correctly.  Such  letters  are  easily 
justified,  but  not  for  the  purpose  of  motivating  or  econo- 
mizing the  learning  of  spelUng  of  the  words  in  them.  There 
are  two  principal  reasons  why  anyone  should  learn  to  spell  a 
given  word:  first,  because  it  is  commonly  needed  in  life;  and 
second,  because  he  cannot  yet  spell  it.  These  are  the  reasons 
which  appeal  to  people  in  life  outside  the  school,  and  they 
are  sufficient  for  children.  They  are  the  wholehearted, 
specific  purposes  which  we  seek  to  inculcate  in  the  child. 
Writing  a  letter  to  a  friend  merely  reinforces  these  reasons. 

This  attempt  to  teach  drill  subjects  by  the  problem  method 
is  no  more  objectionable  than  the  attempt  to  apply  such  a 
method  to  the  teaching  of  such  aesthetic  subjects  as  art, 
music,  and  poetry.  These  subjects  involve  experiences  that 
cannot  be  accurately  described  by  the  term  "problem,**  the 
word  "project,"  the  phrase  "wholehearted  purposes,"  nor 
by  any  combination  of  these.  They  will  be  best  taught  by 
adhering  to  the  distinctive  method  by  which  appreciation  in 
each  field  has  been  best  developed. 

I  have  tried  to  show  that  we  can  distinguish  at  least  three 
groups  of  subjects.  One  group  includes  the  problems  and 
the  "projects"  (using  "project"  in  the  traditional  sense). 
One  group  includes  the  mechanical  subjects  involving  skill 
primarily.  The  third  group  involves  the  aesthetic  subjects. 
The  unwise  attempt  to  teach  these  three  groups  by  the 
problem  method  has  no  doubt  come  from  the  failure  to 
distinguish,  on  the  one  hand,  between  the  psychology  of 
thinking  and  the  psychology  of  learning,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  between  the  psychology  of  thinking  and  the  psychology 
of  appreciation.  I  should  like  to  say  again,  however,  that 
even  within  a  group  the  methods  which  apply  to  one  subject 
are  not  the  methods  which  apply  to  another  subject. 

Accordingly,  we  insist  that  each  distinctive  unit  of  subject- 
matter  must  be  taught  by  methods  peculiarly  adapted  to  it. 
It  means  also  that  we  cannot  trust  methods  of  incidental 
teaching.    To  repeat,   it  is  easy   to  justify  encouraging 
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children  to  write  letters  to  classmates  who  are  home  on  ac- 
count of  illness,  but  not  as  a  spelling  exercise.  If  children  do 
learn  to  spell  some  words  by  this  method,  so  much  the  better. 
It  may  be  easy  to  justify  encouraging  children  to  make  up 
Thanksgiving  baskets  to  give  to  the  poor — but  not  as  the 
most  economical  way  to  teach  arithmetic.  A  failure  to 
realize  this  principle  is  likely  to  result  in  a  vicious  circle, 
where  the  undertaking  is  justified  only  because  of  the  me- 
chanical skills  that  are  correlated  with  it,  and  the  mechanical 
skills  are  justified  only  by  their  use  in  the  undertaking. 

5.  There  mtist  be  epecidl  provision  for  thorough  learning 
through  practice,  driUs,  eummaries,  and  reviews.  This  applies 
not  merely  to  mechanical  subjects  such  as  writing,  but  to  all 
subjects  in  the  course  of  study.  The  problem  method,  or 
the  "project**  method,  will  profit  very  greatly  by  the  frank 
recognition  of  the  need  for  rigorous  reviews  and  drills  even  in 
the  case  of  such  subjects  as  geography.  For  example,  if  one 
has,  in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  geography  of  South 
America,  taken  up  the  various  problems  in  connection  with 
the  development  of  South  American  trade,  it  is  not  enough 
to  solve  these  problems  one  after  another.  There  are  certain 
data  in  the  form  of  locations  and  geographical  principles  that 
should  be  remembered.  These  will  not  be  remembered  or  even 
thoroughly  understood,  unless  they  are  reviewed  and  fixed 
by  drill.  Some  of  the  most  enthusiastic  exponents  of  the 
problem  method  will,  therefore,  ask  at  the  close  of  each  dis- 
cussion: "^What  are  the  facts  that  we  will  remember  from 
this  discussion?"  These  are  put  into  a  memory  list  and 
made  the  subject  of  frequent  drills.  Moreover,  the  children 
are  interested  in  these  reviews  and  drills. 

Nate:  Dr.  Ernest  Horn  \b  a  professor  of  Education  at  the  Iowa  State 
University.  Both  here  and  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  he 
has  achieved  a  reputation  as  a  teacher  trainer  and  a  director  of  educational 
research.  While  on  leave  of  absence  from  Iowa  one  year,  he  organized 
and  directed  the  Scarborough  School,  which  was  founded  by  Mr.  Frank  A. 
Yanderlip. 
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A  FEDERAL  Education  Office  is  a  necessity.  Both 
"friends"  and  "enemies"  of  public  education  agree 
on  this  fundamental  thesis.  There  is,  however, 
widespread  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  objective^ 
the  organization,  and  the  functions  of  the  national  govern- 
ment with  regard  to  education  should  be.  Hence  the  multi- 
plicity of  agencies  in  Washington  independently  dealing 
with  various  phases  of  the  subject.  Hence  the  numerous 
bills  before  Congress  proposing  legislation  on  this  subject. 
The  definition  of  the  objectives  and  organization  of  a 
national  education  office  raises  far-reaching  questions  of 
principle  and  function.  It  is  a  problem  of  the  type  dis- 
cussed and  solved  by  the  framers  of  our  Constitution.  Hav- 
ing agreed  that  the  objective  of  the  new  government  they 
were  creating  should  be  to  secure  to  all  men  the  unalienable 
rights  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  they  must 
first  have  made  an  analysis  of  the  functions  such  a  govern- 
ment must  perform  in  order  to  achieve  the  end  sought. 
Decision  then  had  to  be  made  as  to  which  of  these  functions 
might  best  be  assigned  to  the  federal  government  and  which 
to  the  states.  On  the  basis  of  this  decision  an  organization 
was  constructed  to  do  the  job.  The  insight  of  their  analysis, 
is  evidenced  by  the  growth  and  power  of  the  nation  they 
launched. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  their  task,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  there  are  many  subjects  on  which  they  did  not  incor- 
porate specific  decisions  in  the  final  document.  One  of  these 
is  education.  Education  is  not  explicitly  mentioned  in  the 
Constitution*  It  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  determine  by 
legal  processes  exactly  which  functions  of  education  belong- 
to  the  federal  government  by  constitution  and  which  do  not. 
It  is  equally  difficidt  to  settle  the  question  conclusively  by^ 
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legal  arguments  based  on  constitutional  definition  of  states' 
rights. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  try  to  place  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  and  to  attack  the 
problem  as  they  did.  To  do  this  we  must  first  get  a  clear 
conception  of  the  objective  of  this  democratic  government  of 
ours,  then  proceed  in  the  light  of  changed  conditions  to  make 
an  analysis  of  the  functions  that  must  be  performed  to  achieve 
that  objective,  and  then  create  the  organization  to  do  the  job. 
If  we  do  this  as  well  as  they  did,  the  nation  will  prosper  and 
grow  stronger.  But  if  we  fail,  or  if  we  perpetuate  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  added  to  the  machinery  of  government 
by  nustake  or  because  of  the  enthusiasm  of  some  individual 
or  cidt,  the  virility  of  the  nation  will  decline.  It  is  particu- 
larly important  to  make  no  mistake  with  regard  to  education 
just  now,  after  the  recent  appalling  exhibit  of  how  a  per- 
fectly good  nation  like  Germany  can  be  ruined  by  following 
false  ideals  in  the  training  of  her  youth. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  problem  is  not  one  of  analyzing 
the  phrases  of  the  Constitution  to  discover  the  legality  of 
any  proposed  action.  It  is  rather  a  problem  of  determining 
what  action  is  necessary  to  induce  a  people  temperamentally 
constructed  as  Americans  are  to  direct  their  energies  toward 
achieving  the  obvious  intent  and  purpose  of  the  Constitution. 
Specifically  applied  to  education,  the  problem  may  be 
stated  thus:  What  must  the  Government  do  to  create  and 
maintain  conditions  under  which  the  peculiar  abilities  of 
every  citizen  to  contribute  constructively  to  national 
strength  and  public  welfare  will  be  developed  to  the  utmost? 

All  proposals  that  have  been  made  on  this  subject 
agree  that  one  of  the  prime  functions  of  a  federal  education 
office  is  to  study  and  investigate  educational  conditions  and 
to  make  reliable  reports  thereon.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
is  now  doing  this  as  efficiently  as  its  limited  funds  will  permit. 
Nearly  every  one  agrees  that  more  liberal  support  should  be 
given  to  this  kind  of  work.  This  activity  may  then  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  essential  educational  function  of  the  national 
government. 
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A  second  important  activity  for  which  there  is  some  pre- 
cedent and  much  eager  support  is  the  granting  of  federal 
subsidies  to  the  states  to  help  support  local  schools.  This 
activity  raises  fundamental  questions  of  national  policy  on 
which  there  are  at  present  wide  differences  of  opinion.  Is 
it  a  sound  national  policy  to  offer  money  to  a  state  to  induce 
it  to  better  its  educational  system?  Does  this  method  of 
seciuring  action  tend  to  develop  local  initiative,  self-depend- 
ence, responsibility,  moral  stamina,  and  all  those  other  fine 
traits  of  character  that  are  fimdamental  to  an  upstanding 
manhood?  Or  do  such  methods  pauperize  the  states  and 
encourage  them  to  lean  on  Uncle  Sam  for  support,  thereby 
reducing  instead  of  increasing  their  joy  in  productive  work? 
Are  there  not  other  more  effective  ways  of  inciting  men  to 
action  than  that  of  offering  them  money? 

In  the  case  of  individuals  the  matter  is  well  understood. 
Every  one  knows  that  true  charity  consists  in  teaching  a  man 
how  to  win  his  own  way.  Training  men  to  be  self-supporting  is 
the  originalpurpose  and idtimate  justification  of  publicsupport 
of  schools.  But  in  the  cases  of  large  groups  like  states,  the 
principle  is  more  impersonal  and  less  obvious.  Hence  ready 
money  is  offered  to  attract  attention  and  secure  immediate 
residts,  without  due  consideration  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences. 

Mississippi  has  been  held  up  by  the  proponents  of  federal 
subsidies  for  education  as  a  state  which  has  so  little  taxable 
wealth  that  it  cannot  itself  raise  enough  money  for  the  proper 
support  of  schools.  Therefore — so  the  argument  runs — 
it  is  necessary  to  call  in  the  federal  government  to  collect 
taxes  from  New  York  and  distribute  subsidies  in  Mississippi 
to  help  the  inhabitants  there  in  establishing  their  school 
system. 

It  happens  that  in  Mississippi  in  1910  a  man  with  creative 
imagination  visited  the  state  and  saw  what  was  needed  to 
create  better  schools.  Having  some  private  fimds  at  his 
disposal,  he  employed  another  man  with  a  creative  idea  to 
spend  his  time  among  the  people  of  Mississippi  showing  them 
how  they  coidd  improve  their  conditions  by  organizing  com 
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clubs  and  canning  clubs  and  consolidated  schools.  The 
work  prospered.  The  legislature  passed  the  necessary 
statutes  authorizing  the  establishment  of  consolidated 
schools.  These  schools  have  now  grown  rapidly  until  there 
are  525  of  them,  each  replacing  from  two  to  seven  or  eight 
small  one-room  schools. 

The  course  of  study  in  consolidated  schools  is  not  the  con- 
ventional course  given  in  most  public  schools.  It  is  aimed 
at  teaching  the  children  to  be  productive  citizens.  When  the 
com  clubs  demonstrated  that  it  is  possible  to  raise  130 
bushels  of  com  to  an  acre,  and  the  schools  showed  how  to 
prepare  the  land  for  other  crops  than  cotton,  the  adults  of 
the  district  became  interested  and  sought  further  information. 
The  residt  has  been  that  the  productivity  of  the  communi* 
ties  about  the  consolidated  schools  has  increased,  their  ready 
money  has  midtiplied,  and  their  bank  credit  has  become  more 
stable.  They  have  taxed  themselves  heavily  to  support 
these  schools,  and  the  schools  have  become  the  center  of 
social  and  uplift  work  for  their  respective  communities. 

AU  of  this  work  in  Mississippi  was  done  by  the  people 
themselves,  without  federal  subsidies,  because  of  the  skilful 
missionary  work  of  one  man  with  a  dynamic  idea.  When 
in  1917  the  Smith-Hughes  law  was  passed  and  federal  sub- 
sidies were  available,  these  contributed  somewhat  to  the 
further  development  of  the  schools;  but  at  present  only  SO 
of  the  525  consolidated  schools  are  receiving  aid  from  the 
federal  grant. 

This  experience  of  Mississippi  indicates  that  even  in  com- 
munities that  seem  to  have  low  taxable  wealth,  there  is  latent 
energy  which  when  aroused  enables  them  to  achieve  great 
results  for  themselves.  It  indicates  that  when  a  school  de- 
livers goods  the  people  want,  the  people  are  ready  to  pay  the 
price.  The  financial  difficulties  of  schools  at  the  present  time 
are  not  due  to  lack  of  money  among  the  peopl^.  At  present 
the  nation  spends  about  $1,000,000,000  on  its  public  schools. 
It  spends  $10,000,000,000  or  more  on  cosmetics,  chewing 
gum,  soda  water,  ice  cream,  joy  rides,  races,  tobacco,  and 
other  luxuries  and  frivolities.    Clearly  the  people  want 
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chewing  gum,  cosmetics,  and  the  rest  ten  tunes  as  badly  as 
they  want  the  kind  of  schooling  which  is  offered  them  on  the 
open  market.  When,  however,  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  buy  an  education  which  they  appreciate,  they  have  no 
real  difficulty  in  finding  the  necessary  funds. 

From  the  facts  and  figures  such  as  these,  it  seems  clear  that 
federal  subsidies  for  education  tend  to  prolong  the  hfe  of  a 
type  of  schooling  which  the  people  do  not  care  to  pay  for. 
Far  greater  residts  in  the  way  of  educational  progress  may 
be  obtained  by  supplying  reliable  information  and  dynamic 
ideas,  and  by  demonstrating  how  those  ideas  may  be  made 
to  work  in  practice.  When  a  farming  community  has  seen 
an  acre  bear  180  bushels  of  com  instead  of  SO,  it  is  ready  to 
seek  further  enlightenment  as  to  how  this  is  done  and  to  pay^ 
the  price  of  finding  out. 

It  is  also  possible  to  achieve  great  results  with  the  people 
of  this  country  by  inciting  competition  among  them  over 
the  achievement  of  a  great  idea.  During  the  war  the  opera- 
tion of  the  draft  was  a  magnificent  example  of  how  our  people 
will  give  time  and  energy,  ¥^thout  pay,  to  contribute  to  a 
great  cause  and  compete  with  one  another,  each  doing  his 
full  share.  You  say  that  was  war.  It  is  true  that  winning 
the  war  was  a  peculiarly  dynamic  idea;  but  self-support 
and  personal  development  are  profound  human  instincts, 
capable  of  stirring  men  to  great  activity.  If  a  Federal 
Education  Office  would  publish  annually  reliable  information 
concerning  the  conditions  of  illiteracy,  the  conditions  of 
public  health  and  other  vital  factors  affecting  education,  the 
states  woidd  soon  be  competing  with  one  another  to  make 
the  best  record.  They  would  do  this,  too,  without  federal 
subsidies. 

Since  the  payment  of  current  expenses  of  public  education 
thus  appears  to  be  incompatible  with  the  fundamental 
principles  of  our  government,  there  remains  the  problem  of 
creating  an  organization  to  furnish  leadership  in  education 
by  means  of  facts,  figures,  and  dynamic  ideas.  The  biUs 
now  pending  in  Congress  provide  that  the  Federal  Education 
Office  be  organized  as  part  of  the  executive  machinery  of 
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government.  In  support  of  this  proposal  it  is  urged  that  the 
department  with  its  several  bureaus  is  the  standard  form  of 
organization.  Therefore,  it  is  expedient  to  cast  the  edu- 
cation office  in  the  same  mould. 

It  is  true  that  the  original  departments  were  orgam'zed  to 
administer  the  business  of  the  nation  in  fields  in  which  the 
federal  government  has  large  administrative  or  executive 
interests  and  responsibilities.  State,  War,  Navy,  Treasiury, 
Post  Office,  Interior,  Justice,  aU  have  large  amounts  of 
national  business  to  transact.  The  newer  departments 
have  intrinsically  different  functions.  The  government 
operates  no  farms  or  manufacturing  industries.  It  conducts 
no  conmiercial  enterprises  and  has  no  administrative  re- 
sponsibility over  the  labor  market.  In  these  fields  its 
interests  are  indirect.  Its  function  is  one  of  news  service, 
inspiration,  and  leadership.  When  the  departments  for 
carrying  on  these  constructive  or  creative  functions  are  or- 
ganized and  classed  as  executive  departments,  as  they  are, 
it  is  inevitable  that  they  soon  find  and  assume  executive 
functions.  Their  budgets  expand  rapidly  and  they  gradually 
begin  to  admim'ster  enterprises  that  are  difficult  to  defend 
as  proper  functions  of  this  particidar  government. 

In  the  case  of  education  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
public  schools  should  not  be  administered  or  controlled  in  any 
way  by  the  federal  government  or  by  any  other  single  agency. 
The  organization  of  the  Federal  Education  Office  as  part  of  the 
executive  machinery  is  a  dangerous  first  step  in  the  direction 
of  centralized  control.  The  inevitable  unfortunate  residts 
can  be  prevented  only  by  starving  the  office  financially,  as 
has  been  done  with  the  present  Bureau  of  Education. 

Under  present  conditions,  it  is  suggested  that  it  would  be 
well  to  consider  whether  a  practical  and  theoretically  sound 
solution  of  this  problem  may  not  be  had  by  creating  a 
Federal  Education  Commission.  Such  a  Commission  might 
consist  of  five  men  appointed  by  the  President  because  of 
conspicuous  ability  as  educational  leaders.  The  term  of 
office  of  each  might  be  five  years  and  each  might  be  eligible 
once  for  reappointment.    The  appointments  might  be   so 
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made  that  the  term  of  one  member  would  expire  each  year. 
By  this  plan  there  would  be  a  gradual  change  in  personnel, 
but  no  sudden  disruption  such  as  now  occurs  with  change 
of  administration.  The  salaries  must  be  large  enough  to 
secure  the  best  men  in  the  country.  Adequate  funds  must 
be  granted  to  carry  on  the  proper  work  of  the  Conmiission, 
which  could  be  accurately  defined  in  the  statute  creating 
the  Commission. 

It  is  recognized  that  there  are  objections  to  the  creation 
of  so-called  independent  boards  and  commissons  as  parts  of 
the  federal  government.  Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the 
futility  and  failure  of  such  organizations.  The  success  of 
any  enterprise,  however,  depends  primarily  on  the  men  who 
are  chosen  to  conduct  it.  All  things  considered,  the  plan 
herein  suggested  seems  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  Federal 
Education  Office  better  than  any  other  yet  proposed  for  the 
following  reasons: 

1.  It  recognizes  that  education  is  not  an  executive 
function  of  the  federal  government.  There  is  no  justifi- 
cation either  explicit  in  the  Constitution  or  implicit  in  the 
needs  of  our  form  of  government  for  the  federal  government 
to  administer  and  maintain  schools  or  pay  the  running  ex- 
penses of  schools  except  as  required  for  the  training  of  men 
for  national  defense. 

2.  It  gives  education  a  proper  dignity  in  the  federal 
government  by  recognizing  it  as  a  profession  like  law  and 
organizing  it  more  along  the  lines  of  the  Supreme  Court 
than  as  an  executive  department  with  a  Secretary  in  the 
President's  Cabinet. 

S.  It  tends  to  remove  federal  activities  in  education 
from  politics,  in  that  there  is  no  change  of  office  because 
of  change  of  political  administration.  The  President  will 
appoint  one  member  of  the  Commission  each  year,  but  the 
tenure  of  office  for  each  member  is  five  years  so  that  there 
will  be  no  abrupt  changes.  Since  each  member  is  eligible 
only  once  to  reflection,  the  maximum  tenure  of  office  of 
any  one  member  is  ten  years.  Therefore,  the  Commission 
will  not  tend  to  get  into  a  rut  nor  become  fossilized. 
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4.  It  removes  the  danger  of  demands  for  large  appro- 
priations»  because  it  would  define  clearly  the  federal  functions 
of  education  and  limit  the  activities  of  the  Commission  to 
those  functions  which  do  not  include  administration  and 
financial  support  of  civilian  schools.  Under  the  department 
organization  there  woidd  be  constant  pressure  for  increased 
expansion  and  for  the  subsidizing  of  education  by  the  feder- 
al government.  If  the  members  of  the  Conunission  are 
chosen  with  the  same  care  as  are  Cabinet  members — men 
of  broad  outlook  as  well  as  comprehension  of  the  educational 
needs  of  the  coimtry,  they  will  soon  demonstrate  that  this 
organization  meets  the  needs  of  the  situation  without  sub- 
sidies, and  the  campaign  for  subsidies  will  quickly  subside. 

5.  It  establishes  soimd  democratic  relations  between  the 
federal  government  and  the  states.  It  encourages  the  states 
to  look  to  the  federal  government  for  opportunities  to  serve 
rather  than  to  look  upon  the  federal  government  as  a  source 
of  easy  money.  It  encourages  the  people  to  consider  what 
they  can  give  rather  than  what  they  can  get. 

Note:  The  various  proposals  for  a  reorganization  of  the  federal  depart- 
ment of  education  have  h&en  much  discussed  in  the  Educational  Rsvoew. 
The  merits  of  the  Smith-Towner  Bill  of  the  last  session  of  Congress,  now 
known  as  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  were  debated  at  length  in  the  No- 
vember, 1920,  and  January,  1921,  issues,  with  Dr.  Strayer  and  Mr. 
Magill  on  the  affirmative  side  and  Dr.  Mann  and  Dr.  Capen  on 
the  negative.  In  various  numbers  (May,  1920,  and  January,  April,  and 
September,  1921),  the  Educational  Review  has  in  its  editorial  columns 
supported  the  idea  of  a  federal  department  of  education,  with  a  Secretary 
in  the  President's  Cabinet.  In  September,  1921,  an  article  by  Dr. 
Capoi  discussed  impartially  the  constitution  of  the  various  portfolios  and 
the  proposal  of  a  Department  of  Education.  Now  Dr.  Mann  advocates 
the  formation  of  a  federal  Commission  of  Education  and  most  logically 
and  interestingly  states  the  reasons  for  his  position. 

Whether  one  agrees  with  Dr.  Mann  in  his  proposition  or  not,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  he  b  one  of  the  foremost  authorities  on  educational  ques- 
tions in  the  United  States  to-day.  He  is  by  nature  a  clear  and  incisive 
thinker,  and  his  training  and  experience  have  been  broad  and  extensive. 
For  eighteen  ^ears  he  taught  Physics  at  the  University  of  Chicago,  and 
made  radical  improvements  in  the  content  and  methods  of  science  teach- 
ing. Later  he  served  as  a  special  investigator  for  the  Carnegie  Foundation 
and  made  a  monumental  report  on  Engineering  Education.  During  the 
war  he  served  on  several  national  committees  on  education,  and  for  the  last 
four  years  he  has  been  directing  the  educational  activities  of  the  War 
Department. 
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THE  FUNCTION  OF  SOaOLOGY  IN  THE  TRAINING 
OF  TEACHERS 

Ross  L.  Finney 

THE  outstanding  lesson  that  students  of  the  past  gener- 
ation or  two  have  learned  from  the  history  of  educa- 
tion is  that  there  is  a  casual  relation  between  the 
civilization  of  any  given  age  and  people  and  their  system  of 
education.  China  had  a  civilization  with  its  face  set  to  the 
past.  In  the  ancient  Confucian  classics  all  rules  of  conduct 
and  all  standards  of  worth  had  been  set  forth  with  a  iSnality 
which  was  erected  into  a  rehgious  cult.  Accordingly,  the 
educational  program  consisted  in  memorizing  the  Confucian 
literature  and  in  slavish  imitation  of  its  thought  content  and 
literary  style.  The  acme  of  approved  academic  achievement 
was  in  the  complete  suppression  of  all  originality.  The  es- 
sential characteristics  of  the  Athenian  civilization  were  the 
exact  opposite.  Its  contributions  have  enriched  life  ever 
since.  The  Greek  geniuses  throve  in  an  environment  which 
encouraged  their  originality.  They  were  but  the  large 
personalities  among  a  people  of  similar  initiative.  Education 
accordingly  sought  primarily  to  stimulate  initiative.  Self- 
expression  was  its  keynote.  The  Greek  school  boy  was  en- 
couraged to  improvise  with  voice  and  lyre  his  own  musical 
interpretation  of  some  bit  of  Homeric  poetry. 

A  modem  example  of  this  correspondence  between  civiliza- 
tion and  education  is  found  in  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
century  Germany,  which  had  its  peasant  and  its  ruling 
classes,  separated  with  almost  caste-like  rigidity.  There 
were  two  equally  separate  systems  of  education,  the  Folk- 
school  for  the  masses  and  the  Gymnasium  and  University  for 
the  ruling  classes.  The  Folkschool  was  a  peasant  institution 
designed  not  merely  to  qualify  for  peasant  life,  but  also  to  keep 
the  peasants  peasant-minded.  The  Gymnasia  and  the  uni- 
versities, on  the  other  hand,  became  more  and  more  overtly 
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subservient  to  the  policies  of  the  German  Imperial  Govern- 
ment. Roman  history  was  taught  in  such  a  spirit  as  vir- 
tually to  predetermine  the  very  shape  of  the  German  helmet; 
and  Babylonian  history,  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  the  feasi- 
bility of  the  ^'Berlin  to  Bagdad"  scheme. 

But  it  is  in  transition  periods  that  the  casual  relation  be- 
tween education  and  civilization  is  most  apparent.  When 
China  adopted  western  civilization  she  threw  overboard  her 
three  thousand  year  old  curriculum  and  substituted  western 
science.  When  Rome  expanded  from  a  provincial  republic 
to  a  cosmopolitan  empire  she  "" unconsciously  realized''  her 
need  of  a  more  liberal  culture,  and  accordingly  imported 
Greek  schoolmasters.  It  was  a  pathetic  decadence  indeed, 
from  the  Periclean  age,  swarming  with  first-class  geniuses,  to 
the  time  when  St.  Paul  found  the  Greek  epigoni  flippantly 
affecting  a  dilettante  interest  in  almost  anything  if  only  it 
held  out  the  prospect  of  novelty;  but  the  turning  point  was 
the  advent  of  the  sophists  into  the  Greek  schools,  displacing 
the  old  sincerity  with  their  disingenuous  but  marketable 
casuistry.  When  northern  Europe  substituted  the  Bible 
for  the  Pope  as  source  of  religious  authority,  she  immediately 
began  drafting  plans  for  a  system  of  universal  elementary 
education.  When  England  extended  the  franchise  she  must 
needs  take  up  the  task  of  educating  her  new  electorate;  and 
after  America  had  ventiured  upon  the  great  experiment  of 
1776,  the  next  filty  years  natiurally  became  the  period  of 
transition  in  American  Education. 

But  speaking  of  transition  periods,  was  there  ever  a  time 
of  such  epochal  transitions  as  the  one  in  which  we  oiurselves 
are  living?  The  changes  of  the  last  century  or  two  have 
given  us  a  new  world.  Science  applied  to  industry  has  given 
us  the  steam  engine,  the  electric  dynamo,  and  a  thousand  other 
mechanical  appliances.  As  a  result,  we  have  a  new  era  in 
industry,  the  old  handicraft  regime  is  gone,  and  the  machino- 
facture  regime  has  come  to  take  its  place.  The  old  personal 
relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  things  of  the 
past.  Even  family  life  is  necessarily  different  from  what  it 
used  to  be.     Cities  have  grown,  and  life  has  been  urbanized; 
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wealth  has  concentrated  and  the  standard  of  living  of  the 
masses  has  been  raised  to  include  luxuries  formerly  im- 
dreamed  of  by  kings.  Every  circumstance,  custom,  institu- 
tion, and  ideal  of  modern  life  has  been  fundamentally  modi- 
fied. Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  have  there  been 
greater  chahges. 

Education  is  changing  to  correspond.  Compare  the  offer- 
ings of  any  great  state  university,  for  example,  with  those  of 
Harvard  or  Yale  a  century  ago,  or  even  fifty  years  ago. 
G>mpare  the  high  school  program  of  to-day  with  that  of  the 
old  academies.  Consider  how  the  elementary  curricidum 
has  been  enriched.  Methods  have  changed  quite  as  much  as 
content*  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  memoriter  methods  of  the 
monitorial  system  and  the  cruel  discipline  of  the  old  time 
school  master  to  modem  motivation,  scientific  technique, 
the  socialized  recitation,  student  self-government,  and  educa- 
tional measurements.  In  school  organization  the  changes 
have  been  as  great  as  in  content  and  methods.  Between 
1890  and  I9I6  the  per  pupil  cost  of  instruction  tripled,  high 
school  attendance  was  multiplied  by  five,  investment  in 
school  plants  and  annual  cost  of  maintenance  quadrupled, 
college  degrees  conferred  were  multiplied  by  three  and  cur- 
rent expenditiures  for  higher  education  by  ten.  A  new  civil- 
ization is  producing  a  new  education;  and  the  new  education 
will  in  turn  be  a  determining  factor  in  the  new  civilization* 
Such  is  the  inference  from  history. 

We  come  now  to  the  pivotal  point  in  the  argument,  and  to 
express  it  we  may  borrow  two  technical  terms  from  Pro- 
fessor Dealey.  He  distinguishes  between  genetic  and  tdic 
societies.  As  the  derivation  of  these  two  terms  suggests,  a 
genetic  society  is  pushed  forward  by  its  beginnings,  while  a 
telic  society  is  led  forward  by  its  ends.  A  genetic  society  is 
on  the  "trial  and  error'*  level,  out  of  many  random  reactions 
it  falls  upon  chance  coordinations,  that  crystallize  into  social 
habit.  A  telic  society  is  on  the  rational  level,  it  selects  its 
ends,  and  the  means  of  attaining  them,  through  constructive 
imagination  on  the  basis  of  past  experience.  The  social 
evolution  of  genetic  societies  is  slow  and  wastefid  of  human 
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values.  A  thousand  years  counts  for  little  or  nothing,  nor 
does  the  misery  of  the  millions  who  are  sacrificed  in  the  slow» 
wasteful  process.  Societies  have  never  yet  been  telic  except 
to  a  negligible  degree^  The  very  idea  of  a  telic  society  is  a 
new  thing  imder  the  sun  except  in  the  minds  of  a  few  rare 
seers  like  Plato  and  Erasmus.  For  the  rest  societies  have 
merely  patched  up  their  present  emergencies  and  so  muddled 
through  to  the  next.  The  idea  of  blue  printing  a  truly  worth* 
ful  civilization  for  to-morrow,  and  then  piloting  social  evolu- 
tion deliberately  and  intelligently  to  the  goal,  is  the  supreme 
aspiration  of  this  age  of  science.  It  is  the  spirit  of  scientific 
research  in  its  most  prophetic  temper.  It  assumes  that  social 
realities,  like  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  kingdoms, 
are  amenable  to  science,  and  subject  to  the  authority  and 
direction  of  the  human  mind. 

If  societies  are  ever  to  become  telic  it  will  be  through  the 
agency  of  education.  If  there  is  any  inference,  valuable  to 
the  future  of  mankind,  to  be  drawn  from  the  history  of  educa- 
tion and  the  analysis  of  social  forces,  surely  it  is  that.  The 
school  is  the  steering  gear  of  democracy.  If  modem  democ- 
racy is  to  be  telic,  social  science  will  have  to  sit  at  the  wheel. 

Certainly  the  present  age  needs  guidance,  for  it  is  a 
typically  transitional  period,  and  periods  of  transition 
are  inevitably  problematical  and  critical.  To  the  social 
scientist  who  labors  in  his  mind  to  be  neither  blindly  optimis- 
tic nor  fanatically  pessimistic,  the  disquieting  fact  of  the 
present  situation  is  that  there  is  scarcely  an  ideal  or  institu- 
tion of  society  but  that  is  either  in  obvious  flux  or  at  least 
seriously  called  in  question.  That  fact  renders  the  situation 
problematical,  and  the  future  uncertain,  to  say  the  least. 
Divorce  and  the  new  status  of  woman  hypothecate  the  sta- 
bility of  the  family.  The  old  theology  is  dead,  and  the 
chiurch  is  a  babel  of  conflicting  tongues.  As  for  the  State, 
there  are  those  who,  with  success  alarming  to  the  rest  of  us, 
are  omitting  no  effort  to  make  it  a  plutocratic  oligarchy; 
while  on  the  other  hand  there  is  no  little  tendency  abroad  in 
the  world  to  convert  it  into  a  proletarian  communism.  The 
industrial  institution  is  rapidly  changing,  a  decreasing  pro- 
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portion  of  business  is  handled  by  small  firms;  the  great 
corporation  is  more  and  more  typical  as  time  goes  on.  The 
traditional  relation  of  wage  earner  to  employer  appears 
scarcely  more  secure  than  the  traditional  relation  of  slave  to 
master  appeared  one  hundred  years  ago.  The  moral  code  is  no 
more  static  than  the  other  institutions  mentioned.  What  the 
outcome  of  all  these  changes  will  be  scarcely  anyone  would 
venture  to  predict.  But  in  the  light  of  history  a  period  of  flux 
is  a  time  for  very  serious  concern  indeed  as  to  the  future. 
If  our  society  were  telic,  we  should  set  oiurselves  in  a 
businesslike  manner,  and  with  scientific  deliberation,  to  the 
task  of  guiding  social  change;  and  the  school  would  be  the 
engine  by  which  we  should  do  the  work.  But  democracy 
will  become  telic  only  to  the  degree  that  social  science  is 
consulted  in  the  formulation  of  educational  policies.  The 
function  of  social  science  in  education  is  to  determine  the 
social  aims  of  education,  independently  both  of  popular  in- 
fatuations and  selfish  interests.  It  is  to  draft  the  institu- 
tions that  the  future  ought  to  bring  forth  in  the  interest  of 
general  human  welfare,  so  that  education  may  formidate  a 
program  that  will  bring  those  institutions  forth  in  spite  of 
selfish  schemes  or  popular  fallacies.  Social  science  is  disin- 
terested, like  all  science;  its  aims  are  ethical,  it  seeks  the 
means  of  human  welfare.  If  sinister  interests  determine 
educational  policies,  the  institutional  forms  that  education 
molds  will  favor  certain  classes  and  exploit  others.  If  social 
science  determines  educational  policies  in  the  true  scientific 
spirit,  the  aim  of  education  will  be  to  produce  institutions 
that  are  for  the  impartial  good  of  all.  If  ignorant  guides  lead 
education,  we  shall  all  stumble  into  the  ditch  together;  for 
the  fallacies  of  popidar  sociological  mythology  are  legion. 
If  there  is  a  union  anywhere  of  the  ethical  purpose  and  the 
scientific  method  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  that  union  is 
to  be  found  among  those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
research  in  the  field  of  social  phenomena.  If  there  is  any 
guidance  safe  for  democracy  to  follow  we  should  doubtless 
accord  it  to  those  who  are  seeking  to  elevate  our  knowledge 
of  society  to  a  scientific  level. 
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One  sometimes  doubts  whether  the  public  mind  is  pre- 
pared as  yet  to  accord  to  social  science  this  leadership  in 
education.  Not  that  there  is  positive  opposition;  only  the 
passive  inertia  of  unenlightenment.  The  public  appreciates 
oiur  scientific  knowledge  in  the  animal»  vegetable,  and  mineral 
kingdoms,  but  as  for  ''the  fourth  kingdom  of  realities/'  the 
realm  of  social  entities,  the  public  mind  is  still  on  the  myth- 
ological level.  That  there  is  a  body  of  expert  knowledge  in 
this  field  the  public  is  blissfully  unaware,  and  the  services  of 
social  science  are  often  declined  with  a  polite  indifference. 
This  heart-breaking  irresponsiveness  is  often  found  among 
the  priests  of  science  themselves,  even  in  closely  related  fields. 
Consider,  for  instance,  an  Arts  faculty  prescribing  a  pre-law 
course  in  which  there  is  no  provision  whatever  for  psychology, 
economics,  or  sociology.  When  one  considers  the  contribu- 
tion that  psychology  is  prepared  to  make  to  methods  of  col- 
lecting and  appraising  evidence,  and  to  all  stages  of  criminal 
procedure  and  treatment,  one  realizes  that  the  time  is  now 
arrived  when  a  pre-law  course  that  omits  psychology  is 
likely  to  be  a  source  of  embarrassment  to  the  college  that 
prescribes  it.  And  when  one  further  considers  that  the 
function  of  law  is  justice,  and  that  laws  to  secure  justice  must 
necessarily  change  in  a  changing  social  and  economic  order, 
and  that,  if  the  law  is  to  be  progressive,  lawyers  must  not 
only  know  what  the  law  is,  but  what  the  law  ought  to  be- 
come in  view  of  changing  conditions,  it  seems  equally  ob- 
vious that  lawyers  ought  to  know  something  about  economics 
and  sociology.  And  certainly  the  educational  system  is 
quite  as  important  a  formative  influence  in  a  changing  age 
like  this  as  the  legal  system. 

Sociology  could  even  modestly  waive  her  claim  to  the  stat- 
us of  a  real  science  without  renouncing  her  proffer  of  service 
to  society  through  the  schools.  Granted  that  she  is  the 
youngest  of  the  sciences,  that  her  field  is  vast  and  her  pheno- 
mena complex  and  variable.  Concede,  for  argument's  sake, 
if  you  insist,  that  sociology  be  not  yet  a  science  at  all,  but 
only  a  philosophy.  It  still  remains  that  philosophy  is  as 
much  better  than  mythology  as  science  is  better  than  philoso- 
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phy.  And  especially  if  that  philosophy  is  consciously  endeav- 
oring to  become  a  science,  while  that  mythology  is  the  bigoted 
dupe  of  selfish  and  sinister  interests.  Even  if  we  had  but  few 
scientifically  demonstrable  findings  as  yet,  we  certainly  do 
have  a  great  body  of  carefully  considered  race  experiences  and 
deliberated  social  analyses.  Its  value  is  immense;  and  we 
offer  it  to  the  service  of  our  country.  Should  it  be  spumed 
because  it  is  not  always  statistically  demonstrable? 

One  ought  perhaps  to  apologize  for  pleading  thus  for  sociol- 
ogy and  its  potential  contribution  to  the  guidance  of  educa- 
tion, especially  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  so  rapidly  winning 
its  place  in  the  curriculums  of  all  teachers  colleges  and  nor- 
mal schools.  It  could  not  be  otherwise!  For  the  aim  of 
education  in  a  democracy  is  to  predetermine  the  ideals, 
institutions,  and  activities  of  the  democracy  of  to-morrow; 
and  unless  school  administrators  are  well  grounded  in  social 
science  they  will  not  be  able  to  shape  educational  policies 
intelligently  thereto.  If  they  are  ignorant  of  political 
science  how  can  they  know  what  political  shape  they  ought 
to  mold  the  minds  of  the  pupils  into?  If  they  know  nothing 
about  economics  how  can  they  be  expected  to  see  any  but  the 
most  superficial  vocational  aims?  Might  they  not  be  satis- 
fied, for  example,  to  train  young  people  for  productive  effi- 
ciency alone,  overlooking  altogether  the  even  greater  eco- 
nomic importance  of  predetermining  consumption  by  molding 
their  wants  and  standards  of  living?  If  they  know  nothing 
about  sociology  how  can  they  be  expected  to  shape  up  an 
educational  program  that  will  rehabilitate  the  family,  or 
reestablish  religious  homogeneity,  or  advance  art  to  its  po- 
tential function  in  a  highly  civilized  society?  Even  moral 
training  is  confessedly  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  educa- 
tion; although  every  educational  philosopher  from  Plato  to 
Herbert  and  Harris  has  regarded  moral  education  as  vital 
to  the  life  of  society.  But  ethics  is  a  social  philosophy,  the 
moral  code  a  product  of  social  evolution,  and  the  conscience 
feeling  a  social  reaction.  Moral  education  is,  therefore,  a 
matter  of  special  instruction;  a  fact  which  educators  can 
appreciate  only  by  being  sociologists. 
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In  a  recent  address  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  Edward 
T.  Devine  declared  that  alms  can  never  cure  poverty;  it  can 
only  tide  the  poor  over  to  next  week's  misery.  The  only 
final  cure  for  poverty  is  education.  Prisons  and  punishment 
can  not  cure  crime.  Under  certain  historic  conditions  they 
have  even  made  it  worse.  The  only  cure  for  crime  is  educa- 
tion in  the  broad  sense  of  that  word.  Drugs  and  surgery  can 
not  put  a  stop  to  disease;  they  can  only  patch  it  up.  The 
cure  for  disease  is  the  knowledge,  ideals,  and  habits  that  only 
education  can  impart.  If  a  man  of  his  experience  puts  such  a 
responsibility  as  this  up  to  the  schools,  how  can  the  schools 
be  expected  to  react  to  it  unless  their  administrators  partici- 
pate in  the  apperceptive  basis  that  prompted  his  challenge? 

There  are  certain  ideas  abroad  that  seem  to  the  present 
writer  distinctly  fractional  and  unprophetic.  They  would 
seem  to  be  best  understood  in  the  light  of  the  educational 
fads  of  the  last  half  century  or  so.  An  interesting  fable  is 
the  story  of  these  educational  fads!  The  first  was  the  moni- 
torial system;  it  was  hailed  as  the  secret  of  perpetual  motion 
in  a  something-for-nothing  schooling.  Then  came  the  Fes- 
talozzian  analytical  method.  Then,  lock-step-grading,  the 
Quincy  movement,  type  solids,  vertical  writing  and  the  spiral 
system.  But  these  were  all  minor  spasms  as  compared 
with  the  Herbartian  craze  with  its  culture  epochs  theory  and 
its  five  formal  steps.  Woe  betide  the  luckless  heretic  who, 
between  1895  and  1905,  ventured  to  lift  his  eyebrows  in 
skepticism  of  the  Herbartian  plan  of  pedagogical  salvation. 
But  it  blew  over,  leaving,  let  us  gratefully  concede,  its  modi- 
cum of  permanent  contribution  withal.  But  stiU  it  blew 
over.  Now  it  is  the  project  method  and  statistical  measure- 
ments, even  more  promising,  let  us  hope,  of  permanent  con- 
tribution. The  devotees  of  the  prevailing  cult  would  have 
educational  sociologists  tabulate  the  needs  of  the  various 
vocations  for  arithmetic  or  grammar,  and  plot  the  curve. 
They  would  have  us  classify  the  school  population  as  to  race, 
creed,  vocation,  and  standard  of  living,  and  treat  the  findings 
statistically.  They  would  have  us  analyze  the  social  forces 
that  play  across  the  social  microcosm  of  the  schoolroom,  and 
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rewrite  the  treaties  on  classroom  management  in  the  light  of 
our  findings. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these  are  important  fields 
for  educational  sociology  to  cultivate.  But  it  is  the  deUber* 
ate  judgment  of  the  present  writer  that,  at  the  present  stage 
of  educational  science,  the  value  of  such  research  is  as  the 
fine  dust  in  the  balances  compared  with  molding  educational 
aims  in  the  light  of  what  social  science  already  knows.  And 
as  any  one  who  is  prepared  to  absolve  himself  of  unf amiliarity 
with  the  literature  of  sociology  knows,  practically  every 
writer  in  that  field  throws  out  precisely  this  challenge  to 
education  as  his  last  word  and  dearest  hope.  To  contend 
that  sociology  has  no  considerable  body  of  dependable  con- 
clusions for  application  in  the  guidance  of  education  is  to 
betray  one's  inarticulate  adjustment  to  the  great  body  of 
sociological  knowledge.  The  task  to  which  educational 
sociology  should  devote  itself  first  of  all  is  to  acquaint  educa- 
tors with  the  challenge  that  sociologists  have  for  a  generation 
been  throwing  oiil  to  them.  We  have  got  this  creaking  old 
world  to  make  over.  The  advice  that  sociology  has  to  offer 
is  more  sketchy  and  fragmentary  than  might  be  wished,  let 
us  concede;  but  guidance  is  forthcoming  from  absolutely 
no  other  source;  and  there  is  no  time  to  lose.  The  mean 
deviation  of  grocer's  clerks  from  the  norm  of  arithmetical 
needs  for  semi-skilled  vocations  can  afford  to  wait,  if  neces- 
sary. 

This  quibble  over  the  task  of  educational  sociology  is  really 
a  question  of  productive  versus  distributive  scholarship. 
There  can,  of  course,  be  no  question  that,  as  research,  educa- 
tional sociology  will  develop  in  the  fields  just  indicated. 
Such  problems  constitute  its  private  preserves;  in  them  it 
will  do  business  on  its  own  account  as  distinct  from  applied 
sociology,  and  there  develop  a  unique  body  of  findings.  But 
knowledge  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  it  is  a  means;  it  is  of  no 
use  until  it  is  applied.  And  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  apply 
the  sociological  knowledge  we  already  have.  It  is  as  clear 
as  daylight  to  all  sociologists  that  the  schools  are  falling 
tragically  short  of  their  responsibilities  in  these  critical  times 
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because  they  do  not  take  their  aims  from  the  great  body  of 
sociological  knowledge  we  already  possess. 

To  insist  that  the  generalized  social  aims  of  education  can- 
not be  achieved  until  the  intermediate  objectives  are  worked 
out  in  detail  is  to  overlook  the  methods  of  telic  achievement. 
The  ultimate  objectives  are  conceived  first,  and  that  moti- 
vates the  perfecting  of  the  details.  The  carburetor  was 
perfected  in  its  details  after  the  discovery  that  gasoline  could 
be  used  as  a  motive  power  stimulated  the  incentive  for  per- 
fecting it.  Educators  began  to  concern  themselves  about 
vocational  objectives  in  detail  after  pubUc  opinion  had  con- 
vinced them  that  vocational  education  was  necessary.  It 
will  be  after  educators  begin  to  tal^e  seriously  such  a  challenge 
as  that  of  Dr.  Ely  (''Monopolies  and  Trusts/'  p.  255)  to  the 
effect  that  education  is  the  first  and  most  important  item  in 
the  program  for  restraining  monopolies,  that  they  will 
begin  to  study  detailed  objectives.  To  accept  the  general- 
ized objectives  proposed  by  social  science  will  call  forth  a 
hundred  zealous  investigators  of  detail  where  now  there  is 
one,  just  as  was  the  case  with  natural  science.  To  the  pres- 
ent writer  it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  devotees  of  educa- 
tional research  have  got  the  cart  before  the  horse  so  far  as 
putting  educational  sociology  on  its  feet  as  an  independent 
science  is  concerned.  Distributive  scholarship  is  its  first  and 
most  pressing  need.  That  is  prerequisite.  Educational 
sociology  will  develop  as  a  distinct  science  only  after  applied 
sociology  is  given  an  opportunity  to  function  in  educational 
policies. 

Nor  is  it  enough  that  educational  administrators  alone  be 
made  familiar  with  the  challenge  of  social  science  to  the 
schools.  Distributive  scholarship  in  educational  sociology 
must  not  be  content  to  stop  with  them.  The  rank  and  file  of 
teachers  need  this  sort  of  training  also,  especially  in  view  of 
the  present  democratic  tendencies  in  school  administration. 
Professor  Bagley  has  recently  said: 

It  is  becoming  increasinc^y  evident  that  the  best  way  to  build  a  strong 
educational  structure  is  to  work  from  the  bottom  up  rather  than  from 
the  top  down.    Very  rapidly  during  the  past  few  years  the  practice  of 
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having  school  policies  and  programs  worked  out  cooperatively  by  the 
teachers  themselves  has  been  replacing  the  older  practice  of  leaving  to  the 
administrative  heads  of  the  scnools  the  sole  responsibility  for  tiiis^  im- 
portant task  of  constructive  educational  thinking.  This  movement  is  so 
clearly  both  salutary  and  inevitable  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  unwis- 
dom not  to  have  it  amply  reflected  in  the  professional  schoob  that  prepare 
teachers. 

It  follows  that  teachers,  as  well  as  administrators,  need  the 
light  that  social  science  can  throw  upon  educational  problems. 

Moreover,  for  a  superintendent  to  succeed  in  promot- 
ing the  policies  that  the  study  of  sociology  will  suggest 
to  him,  he  will  need  something  more  than  the  intelligent 
collaboration  of  his  staff.  He  will  need  the  support  of  a 
considerable  body  of  local  public  opinion.  Without  that  he 
will  be  helpless.  Whoever  has  had  any  extended  experience 
in  administering  public  institutions  either  in  Gopher  Prairie 
or  Centrapolis  knows  that  it  is  futile  to  venture  too  far  in  ad- 
vance of  public  opinion.  Real  friends  of  educational  prog- 
ress will  be  solicitous,  therefore,  to  provide  every  community 
with  a  generous  sprinkling  of  leading  citizens  who  understand 
the  aims  of  education.  The  time  to  do  that  is  before  they 
become  leading  citizens,  or,  in  other  words,  while  they  are 
stiU  students  in  the  colleges  and  universities.  There  is  no 
more  far  sighted  policy  for  a  state  college  of  education  than 
to  fill  the  conmiunities  of  the  state  with  influential  citizens 
who  are  intelligently  in  sympathy  with  the  policies  of  the 
school  administrators  whom  the  college  is  training. 

N<de:  The  author  of  this  article  has  for  some  time  been  a  pr<^essor  of 
Educati<mal  Sociology  in  the  College  of  Education  in  the  University 
of  Minnesota. 
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THE  FUTURE  OF  SPANISH 
Henry  Ward  Church 

CHANGED  political  and  economic  conditions  dur- 
ing the  last  decade  have  been  reflected  by  numerous 
modifications  in  our  course  of  study  in  school  and 
college.  New  subjects  have  been  introduced,  others  have 
practically  died  out»  and  stiU  others  have  risen  from  a  minor 
to  a  major  position.  Among  all  these  changes,  however, 
there  have  been  few  so  spectacular  as  the  phenomenal 
increase  in  the  study  of  Spanish. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  Spanish  was  such  a  new  subject  in 
our  educational  system  that  most  of  what  was  written  about 
it  was  in  the  nature  of  propaganda  designed  to  win  for  it 
a  secure  place  in  the  curriculum.  To-day,  however,  it  is 
so  firmly  established  and  is  studied  by  such  large  numbers 
of  students  that  its  permanency  in  our  schools  seems  to  be 
generally  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course.  Most  teachers  of 
Spanish  apparently  regard  the  battle  as  definitely  won. 
There  is  danger,  however,  that  they  may  be  taking  too  much 
for  granted.  At  any  rate  it  would  seem  to  be  advisable, 
now  that  the  subject  has  attained  such  a  prominent  place, 
to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  its  rapid  growth  and  see  whether 
it  has  been  a  normal,  healthy  one;  whether  the  present 
popularity  of  Spanish  rests  upon  a  solid  foundation,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  the  crest  of  a  wave  that  is  doomed  to 
a  collapse  as  spectacular  as  its  rise. 

The  history  of  Spanish  in  our  schools  and  colleges  is 
too  well  known  to  need  any  elaboration  here.  The  lan- 
guage owes  its  present  position  mainly  to  four  factors:  first, 
the  presence  in  our  Southwest  of  a  large  Spanish-speaking 
population;  second,  our  acquisition  of  Spanish-speaking 
territory  as  a  result  of  the  Spanish- American  War;  third, 
our  <x>nstantly  growing  commercial  interest  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica; and  fourth,  the  recent  wholesale  dropping  of  German 
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from  our  high  schools  and  even  from  many  of  our  colleges. 
This  last  factor  is,  of  course,  a  secondary  and  purely  acci- 
dental one,  but  it  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  fortunate  oc- 
currence for  Spanish.  Before  we  entered  the  war  the  growth 
of  Spanish  had  been  very  rapid,  but  had  been  held  back  to  a 
certain  extent  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  course  of 
study.  The  practical  elimination  of  German  very  op- 
portunely relieved  this  congestion  and  opened  the  doors  for 
the  newer  language  in  hundreds  of  institutions  where  it  had 
not  yet  been  taught,  besides  enormously  increasing  the 
enrolment  in  it  where  it  had  already  gained  a  foothold. 
Undue  importance  must  not  be  placed  on  the  r6le  of  German 
in  this  development  of  Spanish,  however,  as  other  languages 
benefited  by  the  same  situation,  and  even  without  this  help 
the  increases  in  Spanish  would  have  been  very  great.  In 
any  event,  the  combination  of  this  and  other  causes  suddenly 
raised  Spanish  to  a  position  that  at  least  in  numerical  strength 
was  far  beyond  the  wildest  pre-war  dreams  of  its  most  en- 
thusiastic advocates.^ 

No  one  will  attempt  to  dispute  the  fact  that  the  reason 
for  this  new  interest  in  Spanish  has  been  essentially  a 
utilitarian  one.  For  years  we  have  been  told,  and  with 
considerable  truth,  that  the  main  obstacle  to  a  large  in- 
crease in  our  commerce  with  Latin  America  was  our  ig- 
norance of  Spanish.  Even  before  the  war  business  houses 
were  clamoring  for  young  men  trained  in  that  language, 
and  were  holding  out  very  alluring,  though  somewhat 
vague,  inducements  to  them.  Certainly  here  was  a  demand 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  our  educational  institutions  to 
supply.  Schools  and  colleges  quickly  responded.  Spanish 
courses  sprang  up  almost  over  night.  By  the  time  we  en- 
tered the  war,  it  seemed  that  our  youth  was  divided  into 
but  two  classes,  those  who  were  headed  toward  service  in 
the  army  or  navy,  and  those  who  were  preparing  to  enter 
into  the  commercial  war  against  Germany  in  Latin  America. 

^Figures  for  the  total  enrollment  in  foreign  languages  in  the  high  schools  and 
academies  of  New  York  SUte  for  1910-20,  are  as  follows:  French  62,600,  German 
4,821,  Italian  806,  Latin  71,007,  Spanish  80,188.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
this  is  in  a  state  where  there  is  practically  no  contact  with  spoken  Spanish. 
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The  motive  back  of  all  this  was  very  laudable,  but  what 
was  the  actual  result?  As  it  never  enters  the  head  of  the 
average  high  school  boy  that  more  than  a  year  or  two  can 
be  required  to  master  any  foreign  language,  particularly 
Spanish,  our  classes  in  this  language  were  immediately 
crowded  with  ambitious  youngsters,  every  one  of  them 
filled  with  perfect  confidence  that  in  a  couple  of  years  he 
would  be  appointed  South  American  manager  of  some  great 
bank  or  exi>ort  firm,  spend  a  few  months  on  the  other  side 
of  the  equator,  and  return  home  to  a  life  of  ease  forever 
after.  Bookkeeping,  stenography,  Spanish,  in  about  equal 
doses — ^this  was  the  new  universal  prescription  for  sure 
and  speedy  wealth.  Of  course  no  such  program  as  this 
was  ever  in  the  mind  of  the  real  Spanish  teacher,  but  it 
represents  fairly  well  the  mental  state  of  many  a  high  school 
boy  of  the  last  few  years.  And  there  are  still  a  few  teachers 
who,  while  not  actively  encouraging  this  delusion,  do  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  try  to  dispel  it.  A  paragraph  from 
the  late  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  puts  this  so  aptly  that  the 
writer  takes  the  liberty  of  quoting  it: 

Suppose  that  a  schoolboy  takes  up  the  study  of  Spanish  merely  because 
it  has  suddenly  become  the  fashion,  because  people  are  urging  him  to  do  so. 
He  follows  the  current,  having  a  vague  idea  that  Spanish  may  somehow 
come  in  handy,  and  may  even  help  him  get  a  living.  He  puts  in  several 
years  on  Spanish  and  Uien  finds,  in  due  course  of  time,  that  his  school 
smattering  is  of  no  use  to  him — will  it  not  be  very  cold  comfort  to  him  to 
know  that  our  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  doing  an  extensive  busi- 
ness with  South  America?  His  comfort  will  be  of  the  same  sort  as  that 
which  the  man  out  of  a  job  gets  from  walking  down  Broadway.  If,  on  the 
basis  of  his  school  Spanish,  he  tries  to  get  a  position,  he  will  find  that  no- 
body wants  him.  If  he  can  sell  goods,  he  will  quickly  secure  a  good  job, 
and  pnerhaps  be  sent  to  South  America;  in  that  event  a  foundation  in  Span- 
ish will  be  deemed  a  useful  addition  to  his  outfit.  But  if  he  tries  to  start 
on  his^  school  Spanish  alone,  without  the  salesmanship,  he  will  find  that 
there  is  nothing  doing.  This  is  what  awaits  nine-tenUis  of  the  boys  and 
girls  who  are  now  rushing  thoughtlessly  into  the  study  of  Spanish,  and 
someone  should  tell  them  so.^ 

Fortunately  someone  is  beginning  to  tell  them  so.  AU 
our  better  Spanish  teachers  are  waking  up  to  the  fact  that 
in  this  very  point  lies  the  great  crying  weakness  of  the 

^Modern  Language  Journal,  October,  1920,  p.  0. 
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whole  Spanish  situation.  Let  us  note  in  passing  one  or 
two  other  less  serious  but  nevertheless  real  weaknesses. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  widespread  notion  that  Spanish  is 
easy.  There  seems  to  have  always  been  in  the  student 
mind  the  idea  that  of  the  two  principal  languages  in  the 
curriculum  one  must  be  difficult  and  the  other  easy.  When 
they  were  Greek  and  Latin»  Latin  was  easy;  when  they  were 
Latin  and  German,  German  was  easy;  then  came  the  day  of 
German  and  French,  and  French  was  the  "snap."  Just 
now  French  and  Spanish  have  the  upper  hand,  with  the 
result  that  French  has  suddenly  ceased  to  be  regarded  as 
easy,  yielding  this  doubtful  honor  to  Spanish,  which  has 
thus  become  the  refuge  of  the  linguistically  lazy  and  unfit. 
In  every  case  the  so-called  "easy"  language  has  benefited 
in  regard  to  numbers,  but  has  suffered  in  every  other  way. 
No  "snap"  subject  has  ever  commanded  respect.  Spanish 
is  no  exception.  And  too  often  in  the  case  of  Spanish  this 
idea  is  no  mere  student  notion;  many  Spanish  courses  are 
decidedly  of  the  snap  variety. 

There  are  two  reasons  for  this,  and  these  are  also  vital 
weaknesses  in  the  Spanish  situation.  First  may  be  men- 
tioned the  lack  of  definite  organization,  which  is  inevitable 
in  any  new  subject.  To  this  should  be  added  the  lamen- 
table fact  that  too  many  Spanish  teachers  have  had  a  most 
inadequate  preparation.  This  also  is  unavoidable  in  a 
subject  where  the  growth  has  been  so  rapid  that  the  demand 
must  necessarily  exceed  the  supply.  Only  a  few  years  ago 
about  the  only  thing  required  to  secure  a  position  as  teacher 
of  Spanish  was  some  slight  experience  in  teaching  some  other 
language.  And  this  at  a  time  when  there  were  hundreds  of 
German  teachers  who  must  either  teax^h  another  subject 
or  lose  their  positions.  "Why  not  turn  to  Spanish,  which 
could  be  mastered  in  a  six  weeks*  sununer  course!  French 
teachers  were  also  pressed  into  service  in  considerable 
numbers,  as  were  former  Latin  teachers.  If  statistics  could 
be  obtained,  it  would  be  interesting  to  find  out  exactly  what 
percentage  of  our  teachers  of  Spanish  have  taken  up  that 
language  after  their  undergraduate  and  even  their  graduate 
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training  was  completed.  In  the  absence  of  figures,  one 
may  hazard  a  guess  that  the  proportion  of  such  would  be 
large.  It  is  only  fair  to  add  that  these  conditions  are  rap- 
idly improving.  Spanish  is  acquiring  a  well  developed 
pedagogy,  adequately  prepared  teachers  are  being  turned 
out  in  increasing  numbers  by  our  graduate  schools,  and 
many  of  the  present  student  generation  are  preparing  to 
specialize  in  Spanish.  The  supply  of  good  teachers  bids 
fair  to  catch  up  with  the  demand  in  the  near  future;  in  fact, 
one  is  tempted  to  wonder  whether  in  the  course  of  a  few 
student  generations  the  supply  may  not  actually  exceed  the 
demand. 

But  to  return  to  the  most  critical  aspect  of  the  situation, 
the  over-emphasis,  at  least  in  the  student  mind,  on  the 
utilitarian  value  of  Spanish.  Can  Spanish,  or  any  other 
language  for  that  matter,  maintain  itself  in  our  course  of 
study  because  of  its  practical  value?  The  writer  is  one  of 
those  who  answer  this  question  in  the  negative.  Cer- 
tainly, if  any  foreign  language  can  do  so,  Spanish  would 
seem  to  be  the  one.  In  our  Southwest  it  probably  can. 
The  large  Spanish-speaking  population  in  that  section  gives 
it  a  practical  value  which  is  very  real  and  is  undoubtedly 
sufficient  to  keep  it  permanently  in  the  schools.  But  this 
is  not  true  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  where  contact  with 
spoken  Spanish  is  so  rare  as  to  be  entirely  negligible. 

As  for  its  commercial  value,  unquestionably  those  few 
who  actually  go  to  Spanish-speaking  coimtries  for  business 
purposes  need  a  knowledge  of  conversational  Spanish. 
It  may  be  seriously  doubted  whether  our  schools  really 
provide  this  to  any  great  extent.  However,  what  they  da 
offer  is  undoubtedly  of  some  help.  Another  class  who  need 
Spanish  are  the  importers  and  exporters  who  carry  on  their 
foreign  business  by  correspondence.  To  what  extent  can 
the  graduate  of  our  Spanish  courses  help  them?  Certainly 
for  the  translation  of  Spanish  letters  received,  the  training 
is  adequate.  But  answering  these  letters  in  idiomatic 
Spanish  is  an  entirely  different  matter.  One  need  only 
consult  our  comic  papers  for  a  few  specimens  of  business 
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letters  written  in  English  by  foreigners  to  realize  the  almost 
inevitable  result  of  amateur  American  attempts  to  write 
business  letters  in  Spanish,  or  in  any  other  foreign  language 
for  that  matter.  Such  work  must  eventually  be  concen- 
trated into  the  hands  of  a  few  experts,  and  foreigners  at 
that. 

Furthermore,  Spanish  is  not  such  a  universal  conunercial 
medium  as  is  popularly  supposed,  even  in  South  America. 
Every  schoolboy  knows,  or  ought  to  know,  that  the  language 
of  the  largest  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important 
South  American  country  is  not  Spanish  at  all.  The  fact 
is  that  the  average  Brazilian  is  rather  inclined  to  feel  in- 
sulted if  addressed  in  that  language.  He  even  prefers  Eng- 
lish. We  all  remember  that  before  1914  it  was  often 
stated  that  the  real  conunercial  language  of  South  America 
was  German,  and  only  recently  the  writer  has  heard  it 
seriously  maintained  that  in  Argentina,  nearly  all  the  im- 
portant foreign  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Italians  and  Italian 
is  more  important  in  conunercial  dealings  than  is  Spanish. 
Whatever  degree  of  truth  there  may  or  may  not  be  in  any 
of  these  statements  it  is  certain  that  only  an  infinitesimal 
part  of  our  Spanish  students  will  ever  make  use  of  their 
knowledge  of  that  language  in  a  commercial  way. 

If,  then,  Spanish  cannot  maintain  its  place  in  the  curri- 
culum for  conunercial  reasons  is  it  doomed  to  disappear  from 
our  schools,  or  is  it  possible  for  it  to  justify  its  position  on 
another  basis?  The  history  of  other  languages  in  our  course 
of  study  will  help  us  to  answer  this  question.  Every  one 
of  them,  including  Latin,  made  its  way  into  the  schools  for 
utilitarian  reasons,  and  every  one  of  them  that  did  not  fall 
by  the  wayside  has  maintained  itself  as  a  cultural  subject. 
In  every  case  there  has  been  a  more  or  less  gradual  change 
in  ideals  and  aims.  Once  a  language  established  its  right 
to  be  taught,  new  values  in  it  were  discovered,  new  fields 
were  opened,  until  a  complete  transformation  was  accom- 
plished. Latin,  for  example,  is  no  longer  taught  because 
it  is  the  universal  means  of  conununication  of  the  learned 
world,  as  it  was  once,  but  for  vastly  different  reasons.    In 
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teaching  French  we  have  practically  lost  sight  of  utilitarian 
purposes,  and  emphasize  the  importance  of  this  language, 
not  as  a  means  of  reading  a  hotel  bill  of  fare,  but  as  the  key 
to  the  understanding  of  a  rich  hterature  and  a  wonderful 
people.  It  should  be  carefully  noted  that  by  these  changes 
we  have  not  made  the  study  of  these  languages  less  practical 
at  all,  but  rather  much  more  practical  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word — ^for  what  after  all  is  more  genuinely  practical 
than  real  culture,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  civilization? 
Exactly  this  same  sort  of  transformation  must  take  place 
in  regard  to  Spanish,  if  it  is  to  keep  the  position  it  has  al- 
ready won.  Indeed  such  a  transformation  is  taking  place 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  encouraging  to  see,  along  with 
the  new  textbooks  on  so-called  "Conunercial  Spanish,"  a 
large  and  ever  increasing  number  of  texts  devoted  to 
the  history,  geography,  customs,  and  life  of  our  Spanish- 
speaking  neighbors  and  even  of  Spain  itself,  knowledge  which 
is  infinitely  more  valuable  to  us  for  cultural  than  for  com- 
mercial reasons.  Just  as  encouraging  are  the  new  books 
which  show  that  Spanish  literature  is  coming  into  its  own, 
and  that  Latin  America  possesses  a  literature  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore. 

Another  factor  that  cannot  be  entirely  overlooked  in  con- 
sidering the  outlook  for  Spanish  is  the  tendency  of  some 
language  teachers  to  play  one  language  against  another. 
Too  many  of  the  profession  are  inclined  to  view  with  in- 
ward satisfaction  attacks  made  on  a  language  that  they 
do  not  happen  to  be  teaching.  Spanish  teachers,  for 
example,  are  quite  apt  to  give  at  least  tacit  approval  to 
student  opinion  that  is  favorable  to  their  particular  language 
at  the  expense  of  the  less  "practical**  French  or  Italian. 
And  lately  there  seems  to  have  developed  among  the  parti- 
zans  of  Italian  the  idea  that  this  language  can  be  given  its 
proper  place  only  by  the  dethroning  of  Spanish.  It  reminds 
one  somewhat  of  the  not  yet  entirely  extinct  feud  between 
the  ancient  languages  and  the  modem.  Many  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  latter  who  keenly  enjoyed  the  discomfiture 
of  the  classical  enemy  have  lost  some  of  their  complacency. 
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now  that  the  same  weapons  which  were  used  with  such 
deadly  effect  against  Latin  and  Greek  are  beginning  to  be 
turned  on  their  own  favorite  languages.  The  sooner  it  is 
fully  realized  that  teachers  of  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German* 
Spanish,  and  Italian  have  a  common  cause  to  defend,  and 
that  they  are  actually  on  the  defensive,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  all  concerned. 

The  future  of  Spanish  depends  very  largely  upon  how 
Spanish  teachers  meet  the  above  problems.  Certain  re- 
forms seem  necessary — a  sound  cultural  basis  must  be 
substituted  for  the  original  utilitarian  one;  the  recognized 
minimum  of  preparation  for  Spanish  teachers  must  be  con- 
siderably raised;  wherever  necessary,  courses  must  be  so 
strengthened  that  they  will  no  longer  be  popularly  r^arded 
as  ''snaps";  there  must  be  a  spirit  of  complete  cooperation 
and  harmony  with  teachers  of  other  languages,  and  this 
spirit  must  be  reciprocated. 

Fortunately,  along  all  these  lines  great  progress  has  been 
and  is  being  made.  The  future  of  Spanish  bids  fair  to  be 
a  long  and  brilliant  one,  provided  it  completely  casts  off 
its  garment  of  utilitarianism  and  opportimism  and  is  taught 
in  the  same  general  way  and  with  the  same  aims  and  ideals 
as  any  other  hving  language  and  literature.  At  any  rate, 
it  will  then  rest  on  as  firm  a  foundation  as  any  of  the  other 
languages  and  hteratures  now  taught.  And,  if  it  is  not 
able  under  these  circumstances  to  hold  its  own,  it  will  only 
be  because  of  a  conviction,  which  should  be  the  result  of 
thorough  and  careful  testing,  that  Spanish  does  not  have 
back  of  it  a  rich  enough  cultural  background  to  wajrrant 
its  continuation  in  our  educational  system. 

Note:  Dr.  Henry  Ward  Church,  the  author  of  this  interesting  article, 
has  been  a  teacher  of  modem  languages  at  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Monmouth  College,  and  Allegheny  College.  At  present  he  holds  the  chair 
of  Romance  Languages  and  Literatures  at  the  last  named  institution.  He 
has  contributed  to  modem  language  joumals  and  has  edited  Rostand's 
Cyrano  de  Bergerae  and  Bordeaux's  La  Peur  de  Vivre. 
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RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  SURVEYORS 
Parke  R.  Kolbe 

THE  smoke  of  burning  autumn  leaves  is  essentially 
occidental.  It  means  college  classification  slips  and 
football  games  and  political  campaigns  and  a  surprised 
awakening  from  the  oriental  dream  of  summer  time.  Yet 
this  fall  season  brings  back  Hawaii  of  a  year  ago,  where  we 
three  of  the  Federal  School  Survey  Commission  gained  a  few 
months'  respite  from  the  winter  and  learned  to  know,  in  un- 
official hours,  the  hospitality  of  our  mid-Pacific  isles.  Offi- 
cially we  had  to  do  our  best  to  maintain  the  position  mock- 
ingly assigned  to  us  in  the  designation  '*  three  wise  men  from 
the  East,''  which  our  solenm  mission  of  investigation  and 
council  rendered  inevitable.  In  leisure  moments  the  tem- 
porarily assumed  dignity  of  the  "educational  surveyor" 
might,  in  a  circle  of  friends,  be  laid  aside,  and  omniscience  for 
a  time  repudiated.  And  what  a  people  they  are,  these 
Hawaiians,  be  they  the  natives  of  centuries  of  occupation, 
the  white  descendants  of  the  missionaries  of  a  hundred  years 
ago,  or  the  miscellaneous  oriental  majority  of  recent  importa- 
tion which  does  the  hard  work  of  the  islands.  Even  to  a 
"surveyor"  are  extended  their  kindness  and  hospitality. 
Many  times  as  we  traversed  the  remoter  islands  by  automo- 
bile or  on  horseback,  we  were  overtaken  by  the  messenger  of 
some  outlying  planter  with  an  invitation  to  dinner  or  to  spend 
the  night — a  courtesy  which  we  repaid  to  the  best  of  our  poor 
ability  with  the  current  news  and  gossip  of  the  mainland. 

Jagged  Kauai,  oldest  island  of  the  group,  is  memorable  to 
us  not  so  much  for  its  stupendous  mountain  scenery  as  for 
our  barom'al  host  who  interpreted  its  topography  and  folk- 
lore.   On  plantations  whose  acres  are  numbered  by  the 

'An  unofficial  description  of  life  in  Hawaii  by  a  member  of  the  Federal  School 
Survey  CommiMion  sent  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  to  the  Territory  in 
October,  1919.  See  the  article  by  Dr.  Frank  F.  Bunker  and  the  editorial  in  the 
February,  1921,  number  of  the  Educational  Review. 
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hundreds  of  thousands,  this  island  aristocracy  leads  a  truly 
seignorial  life.  Our  own  particular  baron  was  a  magician  as 
well.  For  him,  at  a  nod,  a  pack  train  sprang  into  exist- 
ence, and  we  wound  our  way  under  the  Hawaiian  moon  up 
through  the  cane  fields  into  the  mysterious  mountain  world. 
When  suffering  flesh  had  reached  the  point  of  ultimate  en- 
durance in  the  saddle,  a  camp  appeared,  and  friendly  native 
boys  took  over  the  solution  of  life's  problems — such  elemental 
problems  as  food,  drink,  and  a  place  to  sleep. 

It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  stand  at  the  top  of  a  five-thousand- 
foot  deep  Hawaiian  valley  gorge  and  watch  the  misty  rain- 
bows below  as  they  alternately  reveal  and  blot  out  the  rolling 
surf  of  the  blue  Pacific.  Add  to  this  the  loneliness  of  the  wild 
Napali  district,  the  recollection  of  the  hairbreadth  equestrian 
feats  which  brought  your  unaccustomed  body  hither,  and 
you  may  live  a  Ufetime  emotionally  in  the  span  of  a  day* 
And  now  again  was  our  host  metamorphosed.  There  sat 
beside  us  on  the  overhanging  cliff  no  longer  the  ancestral 
heritor  of  cane  fields  and  cattle  herds,  no  longer  the  magician 
of  pack  train  and  mountain  camp,  but  a  remoter  figure,  the 
old  kahuna  of  the  primitive  Hawaiians,  with  knowledge  of 
tradition  and  tabu,  with  power  of  life  and  death.  At  his 
bidding  the  empty  valley  stirred  again  with  the  savage  life 
of  the  centuries  past.  Grass  huts  fringed  the  shore,  the 
fisher  cast  his  nets  to  sea,  women  beat  the  tapa  fiber  and 
warriors  sat  in  council.  Time  passed  like  the  shifting  rain- 
bows and  the  white  man  came.  His  deadly  civiUzation  gath- 
ered the  remnants  of  the  race  into  cities,  and  the  valley  was 
desolate  again.  Then  living  again  before  our  eyes  came 
Koolau,  the  Leper  of  Kauai,  fleeing  down  the  cliffs  from  the 
threat  of  imprisonment  at  Molokai.  Long  he  lived  his  elu- 
sive existence  in  the  trackless  valley,  defying  the  authorities 
of  the  white  man  who  pursued,  and  miserably  he  died  at  last 
in  defiance  of  a  law  he  thought  imjust.  And  all  the  while 
the  rainbows  arched  within  the  gorge  and  the  surf  rolled  in  on 
sands  long  desolate. 

Hawaii  has  leprosy  as  have  most  tropical  lands,  but  in 
Hawaii  has  arisen  the  star  of  hope,  for  the  disease  of  the  ages 
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is  there  in  process  of  yielding  to  science.  Centuries  before 
Clirist  walked  on  earth  the  leper  was  unclean,  a  thing  to  be 
shunned  and,  as  communities  grew  more  intelligent,  to  be 
segregated.  A  hundred  Father  Damiens  died  and  the  prob- 
lem remained  unsolved.  Finally  a  New  England  Yankee, 
trained  at  Yale,  followed  his  missionary  fellow- Yithkees  to 
these  mid-Pacific  islands,  and  a  thousand  lepers  saw  life  in- 
stead of  death  as  a  result  of  his  coming.  Never  has  a  stranger 
experience  fallen  to  my  lot  than  to  lunch  at  the  focus  of 
Pacific  activity,  the  Alexander  Young  Hotel  at  Honolulu, 
with  Dr.  Arthur  Dean  whose  experiments  in  the  laboratories 
of  the  University  of  Hawaii  with  chaulmugra  oil  seem  to  have 
spelled  salvation  for  the  leper;  to  hear  at  first  hand  the  story 
of  an  unpretending  (and  somewhat  embarrassed)  scientist 
whose  name  may  yet  rank  with  that  of  Pasteur  or  Koch,  and 
to  visit  with  him  the  leper  hospital  which  acknowledges  him 
as  its  only  hope.  Yet  the  memory  of  the  visit  is  confused 
with  many  impressions.  Before  all,  stand  out  the  figures  of' 
the  scientist  and  his  colleague,  bluff,  kindly  Dr.  McDonald, 
of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service,  in  charge  of  the  Kalihi 
Hospital,  the  receiving  station  for  lepers  at  Honolulu. 
The  background  is,  strangely  enough,  not  one  of  torture  and 
pain,  but  of  laughing  children  in  the  park  of  the  hospital  en- 
closure and  of  singing  natives  on  the  verandas  of  the  cleanly 
houses  surrounding  it.  Disfigurement  and  disease  were 
there,  it  is  true,  but  it  needed  only  the  sight  of  Dr.  Dean, 
or  the  encouraging  word  of  Dr.  McDonald,  to  fill  with 
hope  these  successors  of  centuries  of  despair.  Nor  is  their 
hope  unfounded.  Even  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health, 
implacable  in  segregation  and  in  the  beginning  sceptical  of 
cure,  has  during  the  past  two  years  parolled  seventy-eight 
inmates  of  the  hospital  as  freed  from  symptoms  of  leprosy, 
thirty  of  these  during  one  month  of  last  summer.  It  is  typi- 
cally Hawaiian  that  some  of  them  were  immediately  seized 
with  homesickness  and  besieged  the  hospital  gates  for  read- 
mission  next  day! 

The  achievement  of  Dr.  Dean,  who  is  also  the  President 
of  the  .University  of  Hawaii  and  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
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may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  follows:  chaulmugra  oil»  a 
product  of  an  East  Indian  tree,  has  long  been  known  through- 
out the  Orient  as  a  specific  for  retarding  the  progress  of  lep- 
rosy. Taken  in  its  crude  form,  through  the  mouth  only,  it 
has  never  been  able  to  effect  a  cure.  By  the  processes  of 
organic  chemistry  Dr.  Dean  and  his  assistants  have  to 
a  degree  isolated  the  active  principle  of  the  substance  and 
combined  it  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can  be  injected  hypo- 
dermically.  The  experiments  have  been  confined  to  the 
ICalihi  Receiving  Station  at  Honolulu,  under  the  direction 
of  the  U.  S.  Pubb'c  Health  Service,  since  not  enough  of  the 
substance  has  as  yet  been  produced  to  allow  experimentation 
on  a  larger  scale,  even  at  the  great  leper  colony  on  the  neigh- 
boring island  of  Molokai.  As  a  consequence  the  world  is 
still  largely  ignorant  that  the  ancient  scourge  of  the  East  is 
in  process  of  capitulation. 

The  imperative  demand  for  cheap  labor  on  the  sugar  plan- 
tations brought  to  Hawaii  a  mixture  of  races  to  be  found  in 
few  other  places  in  the  world.  The  predominant  type  is 
oriental,  largely  Japanese.  A  situation  has  resulted  in  educa- 
tion which  deserves  the  thoughtful  consideration  of  all 
American  citizens,  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  while  geogra- 
phically remote,  is  an  integral  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  national  welfare  is  as  directly  affected  by  condi- 
tions in  Hawaii  as  by  conditions  in  Montana  or  Maryland. 
Racial  cleavages  have  resulted  in  establishing,  in  the  islands, 
a  unique  triple  school  system  which  is  in  part,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  the  white  inhabitants,  useless  and  un- 
democratic, if  not  actually  dangerous.^  All  important  is,  of 
course,  the  public  school  system,  but  since  this  is  attended 
largely  by  children  of  non-American  parentage,  the  English- 
speaking  whites  support  generously  private  schools,  where 
their  own  children  may  associate  with  those  who  speak 
English  as  their  native  tongue.  The  third  element  of  the 
tri-partite  system  is  furnished  by  the  so-called  foreign 
language  schools,  most  of  which  are  maintained  privately 

^  Since  the  preparation  of  this  article  Uie  foreign  la 
under  the  8Ui)ervi8ion  of  the  Territorial  Department  of  Education. 
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by  the  Japanese  and  dominated  largely  by  the  priests  of  the 
Buddhist  religion,  the  Hongwanji  sect  being  predominant. 
To  these  schools,  where  no  word  of  English  is  spoken,  the 
children  of  Japanese  repair  early  in  the  morning  when  their 
parents  go  to  work  in  the  rice  or  cane  fields.  In  a  few  schools 
it  is  reported  that  the  children  assemble  as  early  as  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning  for  a  two  hour  and  a  half  session  before  the 
beginning  of  the  American  public  schools,  to  which  all  Japa- 
nese children  go,  and  go  gladly.  In  some  cases  they  also 
attend  the  Japanese  school  after  the  close  of  the  afternoon 
session  of  the  public  schools,  truly  a  longer  school  day  than 
health  and  pedagogy  warrant.  Aside  from  these  objections 
is  the  parallel  instruction  in  foreign  language  and  customs 
which  renders  difBcult  the  task  of  the  teacher  in  the  Ameri- 
can school,  particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  not  more 
than  two  or  three  per  cent,  of  all  children  entering  the  public 
schools  in  Hawaii  can  speak  the  English  language.  It  is 
then  easily  apparent  that  the  school  system  of  Hawaii  is 
performing,  under  distressing  handicaps,  a  task  of  immense 
importance  in  training  future  American  citizens,  for  the  four- 
teenth amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
declares  that  every  child  bom  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  something  almost  weird  in  the  impression  gained 
on  entering  a  first-grade  schoolroom  in  a  plantation  district 
in  Hawaii.  Desks,  pictures,  charts,  blackboards,  and  the 
common  school  surroundings  are  occidental  and  conform  to 
the  preconception  of  a  normal  schoolroom  gained  in  our  own 
childhood.  But  the  children  with  the  round  face  of  the 
Oriental,  the  swarthy  color  of  the  Portuguese  or  the  golden 
brown  of  the  Polynesian  are  essentially  foreign  in  appearance. 
An  obliging  teacher  had  them  repeat  a  nursery  rhyme  in 
English  and  unmistakably  one  heard  the  rhythm  of  the  chant 
of  the  East — the  same  rhythm  that  can  be  heard  in  native 
schools  from  Tangiers  to  Pekin,  wherever  education  means 
the  ability  to  chant  the  verses  of  the  sacred  books.  It  was 
quite  disconcerting  to  gather  from  this  performance  frequent 
mentions  of  "Cheeken  Leetle".    Yet  a  surprising  progress 
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is  made,  and  the  high  school  age  finds  the  survivors  well  on 
the  road  toward  the  acquirement  of  the  occidental  standard 
in  dress  and  diction.  A  composition  written  by  a  Chinese 
boy  in  the  first  year  at  McKinley  High  School  at  Honolulu 
may  serve  to  illustrate  progress: 

MY  DOG 

Two  years  ago  I  went  to  my  friend's  home  for  a  visit.  My  friend  has 
seven  little  dogs  about  one  month  old.  He  asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  little 
dog.  I  was  surprise  of  little  dog,  so  I  took  a  male  one.  I  thanked  him 
very  much  and  I  went  with  the  little  dog.  I  put  him  in  a  little  box  for 
him  to  slept  in.  He  cried  during  the  first  night  because  he  was  lonesome. 
I  named  him  Jimmy,  and  I  fed  him  with  rice  and  meat.  He  grew  very 
large  in  four  months.    He  has  yellow  and  white  shaggy  hair. 

I  taught  him  how  jumped  and  played  in  the  grasses,  and  he  could 
jumped  about  six  feet  high.  He  loved  to  played  with  cats  and  chickens. 
I  taught  him  how  to  swim,  first  he  was  scared  of  water.  I  threw  him 
in  the  river  and  let  him  swam  on  shore.  After  he  was  very  fond  of  swim- 
ing  and  he  chased  the  ducks  in  the  river.  He  has  only  one  master,  and 
he  followed  me  everytime  when  I  go  some  places.  I  used  to  go  hunting 
and  tramping  with  him.    He  grew  as  a  old  dog  now,  and  he  is  still  lived. 

Hawaii  to-day  is  the  scene  of  the  age-old  struggle  between 
East  and  West — ^not  the  war  of  arms  which  Europe  waged 
for  centuries,  but  a  more  subtle  war  of  the  deepest  rooted 
racial  traits  and  characters.  A  Caucasian  population  aggre- 
gating some  sixty  thousand  has  set  the  western  standard  of 
life  for  two  hundred  thousand  Orientals  and  Polynesians  and 
is  maintaining  it  with  surprising  success,  for  the  civilization 
of  the  islands  is  unmistakably  occidental.  Politically  speak- 
ing, less  than  thirty  thousand  white  Americans  have  estab- 
lished and  are  maintaining  the  government  of  the  United 
States  for  a  quarter  of  a  milhon  people  and  are  doing  this, 
not  by  force  of  arms,  but  by  a  process  of  education  and  assimi- 
lation under  the  most  generous  provisions  for  the  acquire- 
ment of  citizenship  oflfered  by  any  great  nation  in  the  world. 
The  languor  of  south-sea  isles,  the  patient  industry  of  the 
Orient  and  the  initiative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  meet  here. 
The  result  is  American. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  was  one  of  the  group  of  experts  ap- 
pointed by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  an  educatioiuti 
survey  of  Hawaii.  Dr.  Kolbe  is  President  of  the  Municipal  University  of 
Akron,  and  is  evidently  interested  not  only  in  all  phases  of  education  but  of 
scientific  research  as  well. 
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THE  PROGRESS  OF  EDUCATION  IN  ENGLAND 
I.  L.  Kandel 

TO  WHAT  extent  is  the  promise  of  educational  re- 
construction in  England  being  fulfilled?  One  of  the 
romances  of  the  War  was  the  picture  of  England 
seriously  devoting  herself  during  its  most  critical  stages  to 
the  problem  of  reorganizing  her  educational  system.  It  is 
now  a  little  more  than  three  years  since  the  Fisher  Act,  which 
aroused  almost  as  great  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  this 
country  as  in  England,  was  enacted.  If  England  was  to  be 
made  a  country  fit  for  heroes  to  live  in,  part  of  the  debt  owed 
to  them  was  to  be  repaid  by  the  provision  of  extensive  edu- 
cational opportunities  for  their  children.  Whether  the 
politicians  have  redeemed  their  promise  to  the  heroes,  it  is 
not  pertinent  to  enquire  here.  The  general  labor  unrest,  the 
considerable  numbers  of  unemployed,  the  lack  of  housing 
facilities,  the  trade  depression  may  at  least  be  cited  as  evi- 
dence that  the  immediate  effects  of  the  War  were  not  fore- 
seen. It  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  one  great 
instalment  of  social  reconstruction  would  escape  these  effects, 
even  though  it  had  already  been  enacted  and  placed  on  the 
Statute  Book  before  the  Armistice.  The  Education  Act 
capitalized  the  enthusiasm  for  reconstruction  when  it 
reached  its  highest  point.  As  this  enthusiasm  declined 
when  faced  by  the  stem  realities  of  post-War  conditions, 
there  could  be  no  retrogression  in  the  promise  held  out  for 
educational  progress;  there  might,  however,  be  some  delay 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

It  need  not  be  a  matter  for  surprise,  then,  that  the  recent 
progress  of  education  reflects  the  financial  situation.  The 
Act  itself  was  an  admission  that  a  strong  national  system  of 
education  requires  adequate  financing;  if  nothing  more  had 
been  done  than  to  put  all  the  provisions  of  the  Act  into  effect^ 
the  increase  in  cost  would  have  been  considerable.    But  the 
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Act  was  subsequently  accompanied  by  a  revision  of  teachers' 
salary  scales  and  the  provision  of  a  non-contributory  pension 
system  for  all  teachers  below  university  grade.  Educational 
finances  must  be  considered  in  the  setting  of  national 
finances  in  general.  The  national  revenue  in  England  at  the 
beginning  of  1921  showed  an  approximate  increase  of  600 
per  cent,  over  the  figure  for  1913-14;  local  rates  had  in- 
creased 200  per  cent;  educational  expenditures  had  also  in- 
creased 200  per  cent.  The  educational  estimates  for  the 
current  year  amounted  to  £51»014,66d9  an  increase  of 
£5,082,698  over  the  estimates  for  1920-21.  These  estimates, 
it  must  be  remembered,  do  not  yet  include  any  provision  for 
the  expansion  of  the  educational  system  promised  by  the  Act 
of  1918  and  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  increased  salaries 
for  teachers,  since  the  new  salary  scales  have  not  yet  gone 
into  full  effect  all  over  the  country.  The  government  esti- 
mates do  not,  however,  represent  the  total  expenditure  for 
education.  To  the  amounts  here  given,  at  least  fifty  per 
cent,  more  must  be  added  for  the  expenditure  for  education 
paid  by  local  authorities  out  of  the  rates.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing, then,  if  the  taxpayer  resents  the  increasing  burden  both 
of  national  taxes  and  local  rates  at  a  time  when  the  cost  of 
living  shows  but  a  slight  decrease  and  when  landlords  are 
relieved  from  the  war  restrictions  on  increasing  house-rents. 
In  many  local  areas  the  rates  have  risen  to  nineteen  and 
twenty  shillings  in  the  pound  on  property  assessments.  "The 
Englishman,"  as  Lord  Rosebery  remarked,  **pays  his  taxes  in 
sorrow  and  his  rates  in  anger."  Parliament  is  remote  and 
elections  infrequent;  but  the  demands  for  local  government 
come  closer  home.  The  protests  against  educational  ex- 
penditures are,  therefore,  more  vociferous  in  local  affairs 
than  in  Parliament,  although  even  here  the  Anti-Wasters 
have  not  spared  the  schools. 

The  protests  in  general  have  come  partly  from  reaction- 
aries, who  have  never  felt  warmly  toward  public  education 
and  an  extension  of  opportunities,  and  who,  though  small  in 
numbers,  are  noisy  in  action;  partly  from  the  heavier  tax- 
payers, who  in  any  case  send  their  children  to  private  schools 
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and  pay  heavy  fees;  partly  from  the  smaller  employers  of 
labor  and  farmers,  who  see  no  good  in  education  anyhow. 
Against  such  protests  there  must  be  arrayed  the  very 
important  fact  that  the  Education  Act  is  on  the  Statute  Book 
and  must  sooner  or  later  come  into  fuU  operation.  The 
teaching  profession,  social  reformers,  enlightened  employers 
on  one  side  and  labor  on  the  other  are  all  determined  that  if 
compromise  is  necessary,  it  must  be  temporary  only.  For 
the  time  being  the  opponents  of  educational  expenditure  on 
the  plea  of  economy,  bad  times,  and  anti-waste  have  gained 
a  slight  victory.  The  feeling  cannot  be  resisted,  however, 
that  a  properly  organized  appeal  to  the  public  through  all 
the  arts  and  devices  for  ^' selling '*  education,  of  which  the 
American  school  administrator  is  beginning  to  make  exten- 
sive use,  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favor  of  the  present 
generation  of  school  children.^ 

Opposition  to  putting  the  Act  into  immediate  operation 
in  so  far  as  the  supply  of  buildings  and  teachers  permitted 
was  not  anticipated.  A  machinery  was  set  up  whereby  each 
education  authority  was  required  to  make  a  survey  of  local 
needs  and  draft  a  scheme  of  education  for  its  area.  Many 
authorities  had  already  complied  with  this  requirement,  the 
more  progressive  had  even  anticipated  the  ^^ appointed  day," 
that  is  the  date  at  which  the  Board  of  Education  might 
insist  that  new  features  of  the  Act  be  introduced,  when  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  National  Expenditure 
was  published  at  the  dose  of  1920.  This  Committee,  which 
admitted  that  it  had  ^^not  inquired  into  the  quality  or  ef- 
ficiency of  the  education  provided  at  the  public  cost  or  its 
value  to  the  community, '*  and  throughout  its  report  showed 
a  singular  lack  of  familiarity  with  the  system  of  education  in 
general,  recommended,  on  the  basis  of  an  examination  of  the 
net  total  estimates  for  England  and  Wales  for  1920-21,  the 
suspension  of  those  parts  of  the  Act  which  involved  new 

Tbe  recommendations  of  the  Geddes  Committee  on  Economy  in  National  Ezpen- 
diturea  have  not  yet  been  published*  but  the  indiscreet  forecast  by  one  of  its  mem- 
hm  of  possiUe  economies  in  educational  expenditures  has  raised  a  storm  of 
protest  in  all  ranks  throughout  the  country  that  must  have  a  fmxfound  influence  on 
the  further  diJiberations  of  the  Committee. 
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expenditures.    Comparative  statistics,  presented  in  gross 
amounts  spent  instead  of  percentages,  which  would  have 
revealed  a  lower  increase  than  had  actually  taken  place  in  the 
cost  of  living,  constituted  a  formidable  and  impressive  argu- 
ment for  suspension.    A  circular  was  immediately  issued  by 
the  Board  of  Education,  informing  local  education  authori- 
ties that  the  Government  had  decided  that,  "except  with 
fresh  Cabinet  authority,  schemes  involving  expenditure  not 
yet  in  operation  are  to  remain  in  abeyance."    This  spectacu- 
lar concession  to  the  anti-waste  agitators  has  in  effect  meant 
very  little.    The  development  of  nursery  schools  and  the 
increase  in  the  supply  of  secondary  schools  have  been 
checked;  with  the  great  cost  of  building,  the  probability  is 
that  few  authorities  would  have  engaged  immediately  on  this 
part  of  the  program.    The  chief  effect  has  been  felt  in  the 
establishment  of  continuation  schools,  and  it  is  questionable 
whether  the  suspension  even  here  is  really  serious,  first,  be- 
cause the  "appointed  day"  for  the  continuation  school 
requirement  had  not  yet  been  fixed  and  its  full  operation  was 
in  any  event  postponed  until  seven  years  after  the  War  was 
technicaUy  declared  to  have  ended,  that  is  1928;  secondly, 
the  lack  of  buildings  and  teachers  would  inevitably  have 
retarded  development  in  this  direction.    The  Report  and  the 
Circular  succeeded  in  giving  a  cue  to  the  laggard  authorities, 
although  even  progressive  authorities  have  been  influenced; 
London,  for  example,  which  had  already  declared  an  ap- 
pointed day  for  the  enforcement  of  two  years  of  compulsory 
attendance  at  continuation  schools,  cut  down  the  require- 
ment to  one  year,  and  Birmingham,  which  had  taken  similar 
action,  suspended  the  requirement  entirely.    However  dis- 
appointing this  apparent  setback  may  be,  the  events  that 
have  accompanied  it  have  at  least  had  the  advantage  of  re- 
taining discussions  on  education  in  the  forefront. 

The  victory  for  the  opposition  is,  therefore,  temporary. 
Expenditures  on  the  new  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1918  may 
have  been  suspended,  but  the  demands  for  the  normal  con- 
duct of  the  system  could  brook  no  retrenchment;  the  esti- 
mates for  1921-22  which  followed  soon  after  the  Circular 
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mentioned  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
over  the  estimates  for  the  previous  year.  There  was  no 
intention  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  that  the  existing  pro- 
vision of  education  should  suffer  either  in  quality  or  quantity. 
A  second  Circular  from  the  Board  of  Education,  while  en- 
joining the  strictest  economy,  urged  the  local  authorities 
''to  keep  open  the  lines  of  advance  when  financial  circum- 
stances are  more  favorable."  The  standards  of  efficiency  in 
the  conduct  of  the  existing  system,  especially  as  to  acconuno- 
dation,  staffing,  and  physical  welfare  continue  to  be  main- 
tained, for,  according  to  the  Circular,  ''if  a  local  education 
authority  fails  on  its  own  initiative  to  take  the  necessary 
action  to  remedy  conditions  which  bring  the  schools  or  their 
system  below  a  tolerable  standard  of  efficiency,  particularly 
in  respect  of  adequacy  of  acconunodation,  staffing,  or  at- 
tention to  the  physical  conditions  of  the  children,  the  Board 
cannot  hesitate  to  make  and  insist  upon  their  own  require- 
ments." The  delay,  then,  consequent  on  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Conmiittee  on  National  Expenditure,  postpones  the 
abolition  of  the  half-time  system  and  of  exemptions  from 
school  attendance  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  the  establish- 
ment of  nursery  and  continuation  schools,  and  the  increase  of 
new  secondary  schools.  The  maintenance  of  the  school 
medical  service  and  its  extension  to  other  than  elementary 
schools  have  not  been  placed  under  any  restrictions. 

It  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  English  educational 
administration  to  leave  local  authorities  unfettered  in  the 
development  of  their  systems.  Variety  of  experimentation, 
not  uniformity,  is  the  underlying  principle  that  is  en- 
couraged. The  more  progressive  authorities  are  proceeding 
in  spite  of  these  governmental  checks  with  improvements  of 
their  systems  and  such  instalments  of  the  Act  as  can  be 
placed  on  a  voluntary  basis,  and  are  preparing  a  foundation 
for  the  educational  structure  that  is  to  be  erected  as  soon  as 
better  financial  conditions  permit.  Manchester,  for  example^ 
is  maintaining  twelve  continuation  schools  voluntarily 
attended  by  some  24,000  pupils;  London  requires  the  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  continuation  schools  for  one  year; 
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many  employers  have  organized  ^* works"  schools  in  their 
factories  for  their  young  employees.  Nowhere  has  any  sug- 
gestion been  made  to  repeal  the  Act. 

Education  authorities  throughout  the  country  are  survey- 
ing their  immediate  and  future  needs,  and  in  compliance  with 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  of  1918  are  drafting  schemes  '^for 
the  progressive  development  and  comprehensive  organization 
of  education  in  respect  of  their  area.'^  They  are  thus  taking 
stock  of  the  present  provision  of  education  and  planning 
ahead  for  at  least  ten  years.  The  '^Suggestions  for  the 
Arrangement  of  Schemes  under  the  Education  Act»  1918/' 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Education  as  a  guide  to  the  local 
authorities,  cover  every  phase  of  education  from  the  nursery 
schoob  up  to  cooperation  with  the  universities  and  the  pro- 
vision of  adult  education.  It  is  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
healthy  condition  of  English  education  that  the  Draft 
Schemes  that  have  been  published  up-to-date  are  marked  by 
variety  and  individuality;  they  are  evidently  not  a  perfunc- 
tory attempt  to  fill  out  with  a  few  data  from  the  local 
situation  the  "'Suggestions''  offered  by  the  Board.  Elas- 
ticity, flexibility,  adaptation  to  local  needs  will  continue  to 
be  the  qualities  underlying  educational  legislation,  and  will 
answer  the  question  so  frequently  raised  on  the  possibility  of 
harmonizing  central  and  local  control  of  education.  The 
Draft  Schemes  indicate  that  there  is  no  stagnation  in  the 
administrative  field.  The  expansion  of  local  control  of 
public  education  since  1902  has  gradually  produced  an  able 
group  of  administrators,  who  are  to-day  finding  their  real 
opportunity  for  constructive  work.  The  "derk"  or  "secre- 
tary of  the  education  conmiittee"  is  gradually  being  replaced 
by  the  "director  of  education,"  who,  though  he  may  lack 
training  in  the  details  of  administrative  technique  to  which 
so  much  value  is  beginning  to  be  attached  in  this  country,  is 
meeting  the  new  demands  with  far-sighted  vision  and  a  true 
conviction  of  the  value  of  education.  When  the  Act  ulti- 
mately comes  into  fuU  operation,  England  will  produce  an 
amazing  number  of  local  experiments  in  educational  organi- 
zation.   In  one  direction  at  least  the  burden  of  adminis- 
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tration  has  been  lightened  by  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Education  (Consohdation)  Act,  which  codifies  educational 
Iq^lation  since  1870  and  reduces  thirty-one  Acts  within  the 
compass  of  17S  sections. 

The  one  impressive  feature  of  the  period  of  reorganization 
since  1918  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  status  of 
teachers.  Late  in  1918  a  Superannuation  Act  was  passed, 
promising  under  certain  conditions  a  free  pension  to  all 
teachers  in  institutions  below  university  grade;  although 
this  measure  may  in  time  be  regretted,  when  its  cost  is  ulti- 
mately realized,  its  chief  merit  is  that  it  recognized  the 
importance  of  an  immediate  improvement  in  the  material 
position  of  teachers.  During  the  War  the  increasing  cost  of 
hving  was  met  by  the  grant  of  bonuses;  in  view  of  the  prob- 
able permanence  of  the  new  level  of  prices,  national  com- 
mittees, representing  teachers'  organizations  and  education 
authorities,  were  appointed,  in  1918  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Lord  Bumham,  to  regularize  the  situation.  The  confer- 
ences and  investigations  resulted  in  the  publication  of  what 
are  now  known  as  the  Bumham  scales  for  teachers  in  dif- 
ferent grades  of  schoob.  So  far  as  possible  the  four  scales 
for  elementary  school  teachers  have  been  based  on  the 
difiFerent  cost  of  living  in  different  areas  in  the  country. 
Whatever  criticisms  may  be  alleged  against  the  principles  on 
which  the  scales  were  drafted,  the  fact  remains  that  for  the 
first  time  a  promising  career  lies  open  to  teachers,  who  now 
enter  not  only  at  a  higher  minimum  than  prevailed  before  the 
War  but  progress  to  a  maximum  that  was  undreamed  of  at 
that  time.  Unfortunately  the  discussions  of  the  salary 
problems  have  to  some  extent  distracted  the  large  body  of 
teachers  from  the  more  legitimate  task  of  contributing  to  the 
educational  reorganization.  The  past  few  years  have  seen 
the  development  of  new  machinery  for  securing  the  co- 
operation of  teachers  in  the  development  of  educational 
policies.  Under  the  Act  of  1902  teachers  became  eligible  to 
membership  by  co5ption  on  education  committees.  During 
the  past  year  452  teachers,  including  88  ex-teachers,  were 
serving  on  such  committees.    The  success  of  this  provision 
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is  doubtful;  at  best  it  depends  on  the  personality  of  the 
individual  teacher;  the  practice  is  frequently  critidsed»  but 
the  teacher  members  form  such  a  small  minority  of  the  total 
membership  of  education  conmiittees  that  active  opposition 
to  the  practice  is  not  likely  to  arise.  Far  more  significant  is 
the  rapid  development  of  machinery  for  capitalizing  the 
professional  experience  of  teachers  and  encouraging  their 
professional  growth  through  participation  in  developing 
educational  policy.  Joint  Advisory  Committees,  Con- 
sultative Committees,  or  Teachers  Councils  have  now  been 
established  under  one  hundred  and  fifty  authorities,  or 
nearly  one<-half  ot  the  total  number  of  authorities  in  the« 
country.  The  success  of  these  committees,  all  of  which 
are  in  their  infancy,  will  depend  partly  on  the  adequate 
selection  of  representatives,  partly  on  the  personality  of  the 
local  director  of  education.  Now  that  the  air  has  been 
cleared  by  the  settlement  of  the  salary  agitation,  much  may 
be  expected  to  result  from  the  work  of  these  committees  in 
the  progressive  areas.  The  improvement  in  the  material 
and  professional  status  has  already  had  the  effect  of  filling 
the  training  colleges  for  teachers  for  the  first  time  in  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  and  furnishes  a  sound  argument  for  raising 
the  standards  of  training  and  certification.  Many  authori- 
ties have  already  felt  justified  in  refusing  to  appoint  any  but 
"certificated"  teachers. 

As  they  affect  the  schools  and  pupils,  the  proposed  and 
initiated  reforms  are  based  on  a  conscious  endeavor  to  pro- 
vide equality  of  opportunity  and  to  vitalize  the  school  work. 
The  critical  discussion  centers,  as  it  does  in  this  country, 
around  the  types  of  education  to  be  provided  for  pupils  above 
the  age  of  twelve.  The  elementary  school  period  between 
the  ages  of  five  and  twelve  remains  fairly  well  defined.  In 
answer  to  a  suggestion  that  the  term  "elementary  education" 
should  be  legally  defined,  Mr.  Fisher  replied  "Elementary 
education  is  the  education  which  children  between  the  ages 
of  six  and  fourteen  are  capable  of  receiving.  Whatever  sub- 
jects can  be  profitably  taught  to  children  between  these  ages 
come  within  the  scope  of  elementary  education.    The  busi- 
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ness  of  the  educator  is  to  develop  all  the  faculties  and  all  the 
interests  of  the  child  which  are  capable  of  being  wholesomely 
stimulated  during  this  period  of  his  life.  The  number  and 
choice  of  subjects  and  the  mode  of  teaching  them  are  not 
determined  by  an  abstract  theory  and  do  not  flow  from  any 
grandiose  definition,  but  are  regulated  by  the  quality  of  the 
children  of  the  age  group  concerned  and  by  that  alone." 
These  principles,  applicable  to  all  types  of  education,  differ- 
entiate the  new  era  from  its  predecessors.  The  school  years 
that  will  see  the  greatest  reorganization  are  those  that  cover 
the  age  range  between  twelve  and  sixteen.  It  is  at  this  point 
that  the  English  conception  of  equality  of  opportunity 
differs  from  the  American.  In  general  the  tendency  here  has 
been  to  confuse  equality  with  identity,  and  while  the  adjust- 
ment between  elementary  and  secondary  school  has  been  im- 
proved and  the  secondary  curriculum  has  been  variegated* 
there  has  been  no  modification  of  school  types.  The  equali- 
zation of  opportunity  in  England  will  mean  greater  flexibility 
than  is  found  in  this  country;  it  will  mean  not  only  greater 
access  to  schoob  beyond  the  elementary  but  access  to  more 
differentiated  types  of  schools,  offering  complete  courses 
6{  varied  length.  No  pupil  of  ability  wiU  be  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  proceeding  to  the  university  on  account  of 
poverty;  on  the  other  hand,  pupils  who  for  economic  or  other 
reasons  are  unable  to  undertake  a  course  of  education  up  to 
sixteen  or  eighteen  will  find  shorter  courses  of  different  types 
available.  This  tendency  is  well  summarized  in  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  plans  of  one  of  the  leading  County 
Education  Committees:  "'A  ready  means  of  transfer  from 
school  to  school  was  needed.  The  Conmiittee  proposed  that 
at  the  age  of  11  plus  there  should  be  a  stock-taking  of  the 
children,  largely  decided  by  examination  of  their  school 
records  and  aided  by  an  examination  arranged  to  test  their 
intelligence  rather  than  their  attainment  and  that  they 
should  then  be  put  into  the  appropriate  school.  This  stock- 
taking would  get  most  of  the  children  into  the  right  school." 
Plans  of  this  kind,  to  which  much  attention  is  given  in  the 
Draft  Schemes,  imply  the  development  of  greater  confidence 
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in  psychological  testing  than  prevails  at  present;  but  supple- 
mented by  the  schemes  for  vocational  guidance^  the  system 
promises  to  be  more  flexible  and  elastic  than  the  single 
vertical  system  of  elementary  and  high  school  of  this  country. 

The  reorganized  scheme  will  provide  for  "advanced  in- 
struction" in  the  last  two  years  of  the  elementary  school 
course,  a  hitherto  neglected  field  in  England  as  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  establishment  of  trade  schools,  central 
schools,  and  more  secondary  schools.  The  selection  of  pupils 
will  take  place  at  about  the  age  of  twelve.  The  central 
schools  already  established  are  intended  to  furnish  general 
curricula  with  a  bias  toward  commercial,  industrial,  and 
household  arts  studies.  They  are  not  vocational  in  charac- 
ter and  may  even  include  one  or  more  modem  languages. 
The  course  is  four  years  in  length.  It  is  obviously  difficult 
to  distmguish  the  central  schools  from  the  secondary  schoob 
I»x>per,  and  this  difficulty  is  further  increased  by  the  fact  that 
in  most  cases  the  teachers  are  as  well  qualified  as  their 
secondary  school  colleagues.  The  pupils  on  the  present 
basis  of  selection  belong  to  a  lower  intelligence  level  than 
those  who  are  admitted  to  secondary  schools,  come  from  a 
lower  economic  group,  and  are,  as  a  rule,  more  definite  in 
their  plans  for  a  future  career.  At  present  the  position  <rf 
the  central  schools  is  anomalous  and  the  question  of  its 
status  is  likely  to  be  brought  to  an  issue  when  it  must  be 
decided  whether  teachers  in  such  schools  should  be  paid  on 
an  elementary  or  secondary  scale  of  salary  or  some  inter- 
mediate scale.  The  functional  organization  may  be  sound, 
but  the  process  of  selecting  and  differentiating  pupils  must 
be  based  on  some  more  scientific  principles  than  are  em- 
ployed at  present. 

Secondary  education  will  continue  to  provide  a  broad 
general  liberal  education  without  any  vocational  bias.  For 
pupils  of  ability  from  the  elementary  schools,  increasing  op- 
portunities will  be  provided  through  scholarships  and  free 
places.  A  few  authorities,  as  in  Bradford  and  Manchester, 
have  abolished  fees  in  secondary  schools.  Its  characteristic 
features  will  be  the  inclusion  of  one  or  more  foreign  languages. 
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and  an  avoidance  of  that  intense  early  specialization  which 
formerly  marked  this  branch  of  education.  All  curricula 
now  include  English*  history,  geography,  mathematics, 
science,  and  physical  education;  the  foreign  languages 
(classical  or  modem)  will  be  selected  according  to  individual 
abiUty  and  choice.  A  new  feature  of  the  secondary  school 
organization  is  the  division  of  the  whole  course  into  two 
stages  of  four  years  and  two  years,  secondary  education 
proper  beginning  at  the  age  of  twelve.  Two  examinations 
will  mark  the  close  of  each  stage,  conducted  by  a  few  bodies 
approved  by  a  representative  Secondary  Schools  Council. 
The  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Education  require  an 
agreement  on  the  part  of  parents  to  retain  their  children 
through  the  first  stage  of  four  years  in  grant-aided  schoob. 
Where  the  number  of  pupils  above  the  age  of  sixteen  war- 
rants such  steps,  advanced  courses  in  classical  languages, 
modem  languages,  or  mathematics  and  science,  may  be 
established.  In  other  words,  there  is  a  tendency  to  offer  to 
the  abler  pupils  who  have  passed  the  first  schools  exami- 
nations what  would  correspond  to  junior  college  courses. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  demand,  so  pronounced 
during  the  War,  that  the  continuation  schools,  where  already 
established  and  when  in  full  operation,  shall  offer  a  course  of 
liberal  rather  than  vocational  studies.  Vocational  interests 
of  pupils  will  not  be  excluded  but  will  be  employed  only  as  a 
starting-point  for  general  education  without  any  attempt  to 
develop  vocational  skill.  Allowing  for  the  difference  in 
conditions  of  attendance,  the  continuation  schools  will  be  of 
the  nature  of  part-time  secondary  education.^ 

The  chief  proposals  for  administrative  reorganization  are 
on  the  whole  clear  and  well-defined.  Less  tangible  is  the 
extensive  movement  for  new  methods,  which  received  its 
first  stimulus  on  the  pubhcation  of  Edmund  G.  Holmes's 
"What  is  and  What  Might  be.'*  Since  then,  by  way  of 
Montessori,  most  of  the  interest  in  this  field  centers  in  plans 

^In  this  connection  the  valuaUe  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Teaching  of 
English  and  the  Board  of  Education's  pamphlet  on  "Humanism  in  the  Continu- 
ation Schools"  should  be  read. 
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far  "'auto-education/'  "^self-education,"  and  such  terms. 
In  essence  the  movement  has  its  starting  point  in  dissatis- 
faction with  the  sterile  and  formal  methods  inherited  from 
the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  new  recognition  of  the  worth 
of  the  individual,  and  in  the  desire  to  avoid  that  break  in 
gauge  between  school  and  life  to  which  Holmes  referred. 

Unfortunately  the  movement  has  attracted  the  support  of 
a  large  number  of  sentimentalists,  with  the  result  that 
deliverance  has  been  sought  in  some  methods  which  have 
little  warrant  in  educational  sociology  or  psychology. 
England  is  to-day  supplanting  this  country  as  the  home  of 
educational  fads  and  fancies,  a  condition  which  may  after 
all  be  beneficial  in  stirring  up  ideas  and  discussions  and  lead 
to  a  more  fruitful  scient^c  approach  to  the  whole  subject. 
This  criticism,  however,  is  merely  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
England  has  become  a  vast  educational  laboratory,  from 
which  important  and  significant  contributions  will  be  made 
to  the  problem  of  harmonizing  and  reconciling  the  scope  of 
central  and  local  control,  and  to  the  adequate  solution  of  the 
real  implications  of  equality  of  educational  opportunity. 
The  task  still  remains  before  her  of  developing  a  scientific 
foundation  for  the  structure  that  is  being  so  elaborately 
built. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article.  Dr.  I.  L.  Kandel,  was  educated  in 
an  English  public  school  and  the  University  of  Manchester.  He  came  to 
the  United  States  to  study  at  Teachers  College  some  fifteen  years  ago,  and 
ever  since  taking  his  doctorate  has  bc^n  connected  with  the  faculty  of  Uiat 
institution.  He  has,  besides,  been  on  the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
He  was  the  assistant  editor  of  the  Monroe  Cydopedia  qf  Eduoatum  and  has 
published  a  large  number  of  articles  in  the  Educational  Refiew  and  other 
journals.  He  b  probably  the  best  informed  man  in  America  on  English 
education. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
A  One-Year  Course  in  Latin 

There  are  three  aspects  of  this  problem  which  I  take 
to  be  of  interest  to  this  body:  First,  what  are  the  values 
realizable  from  Latin  in  a  single  year  of  study  and  what  are 
the  indicated  aim,  method,  and  content  of  such  a  course? 
Second,  what  is  the  relation  of  a  one-year  course  to  the  pre- 
sent courses  of  two,  three,  or  four  years  in  Latin?  Third, 
what  are  the  other  studies  most  closely  related  to  such  a 
course,  and  how  is  that  relation  to  affect  the  one-year  course 
in  Latin? 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  cite  evidence  (though  there  is 
such)  to  show  that  some  at  least  of  the  habits  acquired  by  a 
pupil  in  the  standard  first-year  Latin  class  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  habit  of  linguistic  introspection,  or  the  arresting 
of  the  flow  of  speech  for  purposes  of  analysis  and  comparison. 

2.  The  inflection  concept;  that  is,  the  habit  of  treating 
the  word  not  as  a  single  invariable  sound-complex,  but  as  a 
group  of  closely  related  and  partially  fused  verbal  images, 
nearly  or  quite  identical  in  their  fundamental  elements,  but 
varying  in  their  relation-elements  according  to  certain 
definite  methods. 

8.  A  new  stock  of  word-ideas,  of  much  increased  com- 
plexity; including  the  varying  image  of  the  word  according 
to  the  inflection  concept;  the  content  or  meaning;  and  the 
association  with  etymologically  related  words. 

4.  A  new  habit  of  the  speech-dispositions — ^new  in  both 
a  positive  and  a  negative  sense.  Positively,  it  involves 
learning  to  respond  to  the  grammar  signs  on  words,  which 
have  been  to  a  large  extent  ignored  in  English,  even  when 
they  are  present.  Negatively,  it  involves  learning  to  ignore 
or  to  treat  as  of  minor  importance  the  spatial  or  temporal 
succession  of  words,  which  has  been  the  main  reliance  of 
the  pupil  in  grasping  the  meaning  of  the  English  sentence. 
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These  habits  are  developed  in  the  pupil  by  the  well- 
known  activities  of  first-year  Latin:  translation,  inflection, 
prose  composition,  and  vocabulary  manipulation,  including 
the  search  for  words  in  the  vocabulary  and  formal  drill  on 
word-meanings  and  etymology.  Oncie  acquired,  they  con- 
stitute the  chief  equipment  of  the  pupil  in  going  on  with 
Latin.  Naturally  the  distribution  of  emphasis  amongst 
these  and  other  activities  has  been  determined  largely  by 
the  fact  that  our  ninth-grade  course  is  a  first-year  course^ 
preparatory  to  Caesar;  while  the  choice  of  Csesar  in  turn  as 
the  second-year  material  has  been  made  not  freely,  but 
mechanically,  by  the  enforced  subtraction  of  Cicero  and 
Vergil  from  the  four-year  course.  ITus  four-year  course 
in  turn  has  been  in  the  main  imposed  on  the  schools  by  the 
colleges.  Hence  we  are  confronted  by  the  anomaly,  that 
the  content,  and  the  consequent  aim  and  method  of  a  subject 
in  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  are  determined  not  on  the 
spot  by  the  actual  teacher,  but  by  a  remote  body  of  teachers, 
who  not  only  are  not  teaching  in  high  schools,  but  who  will 
never  have  occasion  to  teach  more  than  a  small  percentage  of 
the  pupils  whose  mental  pabulum  they  are  rationing  out! 

Educational  economy  then  demands  a  reexamination  of  the 
Latin  course,  with  a  view  to  securing  in  every  time  unit  of 
it  such  values  as  it  can  give,  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
students  who  will  take  that  particular  unit.  Take  the  value 
of  knowing  how  to  read  Latin,  for  example.  If  all  the  stu- 
dents who  begin  Latin  even  finished  the  second  year,  we 
might  be  justified  in  erecting  the  ability  to  read  Cesarean 
Latin  as  our  chief  aim  in  the  first  year;  though  even  then 
there  would  arise  the  question  of  the  availability  of  Caesar 
for  second-year  material,  and  of  the  proper  distribution 
of  emphasis  in  Cesar.  But  the  large  percentage  of  pupils 
who  begin  Latin,  but  never  finish  Cesar,  receive  no  credit 
for  Latin  for  college  entrance,  on  the  theory  that  no  training 
worth  while  can  be  secured  in  Latin  in  less  than  two  years. 
One  result  of  this  is  the  elimination  of  Latin  from  the  pro- 
gram, sometimes  of  the  individual  pupil,  sometimes  of  the 
whole  school. 
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Because  of  tliis  situation,  I  have  made  the  problem  of  a 
one-year  course  in  Latin  the  subject  of  a  year's  experi- 
mental research.  The  experiment  attempt^  to  answer 
the  question  whether  any  of  the  values  presumed  or  ad* 
mitted  to  inhere  in  Latin  can  be  derived  from  it  in  one  year 
of  study  which  does  not  aim  to  serve  as  introductory  to  a 
second  year.  If  such  a  course  is  valuable  at  all,  it  would 
obviously  be  desirable  for  pupils  and  for  schools  that  but 
for  it  would  have  no  Latin.  Its  value  depends  upon  the 
feasibility  of  shifting  the  emphasis  in  teaching  to  those 
activities  which  are  most  likely  to  function  in  a  later 
English  linguistic  experience;  while  giving  minor  attention 
to  those  habits  which  are  slowest  to  acquire,  and  which 
function  mainly  in  the  later  years  of  the  standard  Latin 
course. 

Now  the  habits  acquired  in  the  Latin  classroom  which 
are  most  functional  in  the  after  life  of  the  pupil  who  does  not 
continue  Latin  are:  First,  the  stock  of  Latin  word-ideas, 
including  the  identity  and  meaning  of  Latin  words,  and  the 
association  of  them  with  English  derivatives;  second,  cer- 
tain grammatical  concepts  dealing  with  those  points  of 
sentence  structure  which  Latin  and  English  have  in  common; 
and  third,  the  habit  of  linguistic  introspection  and  analysis. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  which  he  most  completely  loses  are 
precisely  the  ones  which  contribute  most  directly  to  the  art 
of  reading  Latin:  namely,  the  Latin  speech-feeling,  as  exer- 
cised in  translation  and  composition,  with  subsidiary  prac- 
tice in  inflection.  Of  the  permanent  values,  the  addition  of 
Latin  words  to  the  pupil's  vocabulary  has  been  proved  to 
be  the  simplest  of  all,  and  the  one  least  dependent  upon  the 
varying  intensity  of  the  struggle  to  master  the  subject.^ 
The  question  would  arise,  however,  whether  words  can  best 
be  mastered  by  a  direct  frontal  attack  through  sheer  memory 
study  of  words  out  of  context,  or  as  a  by-product  of  the 
actual  exerdse  of  the  Latin  speech-feeling  in  translation 

The  compoflite  grade  curve  in  tnuuktion,  inflection,  and  composition  in  a 
standard  beginning  class  showed  a  plateau  from  the  third  to  the  aeyenthwedc.  Hie 
curve  showing  spontaneous  additions  to  the  piquls'  vocabulary  in  the  same  class  for 
the  same  period  was  practicaUy  a  straight  Juie. 
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and  composition,  reSnforced  by  grammatical  analysis,  in- 
flection, and  vocabulary  drill. 

The  investigation  to  which  reference  has  been  made  took 
the  form  of  the  conduct  through  the  year  of  a  class  of  eleven 
pupils,  all  but  one  juniors  or  seniors  in  the  high  schooL 
Through  the  first  semester  the  work  was  purely  etymological, 
dealing  with  the  prevalent  prefixes  and  sufiBxes  of  Latin- 
Englii^  words,  and  a  limited  number  of  very  common  root- 
words.  In  the  second  semester  the  inflected  forms  of  the 
language  were  studied  in  the  most  concise  possible  fashion 
consistent  with  interpretation,  leading  up  to  the  reading  of 
Latin  phrases  and  quotations  and  of  simple  connected  prose. 
Li  both  semesters  a  detailed  record  was  kept  of  the  reaction 
of  the  individual  pupils  to  words  of  Latin  origin,  so  as  to 
determine  how  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  Latin  words 
the  pupils  had  acquired,  and  how  this  knowledge  was  in- 
fluenced by  the  differing  methods  of  the  respective  semesters. 
The  functions  most  closely  observed  were:  (1)  prefix  mean- 
ing; (2)  root  meaning;  (3)  suffix  meaning,  logical  (i.  e.,  in 
nouns,  whether  abstract,  concrete  or  collective;  in  verbs, 
whether  causal,  active,  or  static;  etc.);  (4)  suffix  meaning, 
grammatical  (i.  e.,  part  of  speech);  (5)  meaning  of  the  whole 
word  in  current  usage. 

We  are  now  ready  to  consider  the  answers  offered  by  the 
investigation  to  some  of  the  questions  propounded  in  the 
beginning:  (1)  Was  the  course  of  measurable  value?  (2) 
What  did  the  experiments  indicate  as  to  desirable  method 
and  content? 

At  the  dose  of  the  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
a  comparative  quantitative  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
course  through  an  experiment  which  aimed  to  test  the  com- 
plexity and  correctness  of  the  reactions  of  various  classes 
of  students  to  English  words  derived  from  Latin.  The  test 
consisted  in  submitting  to  various  groups  of  students  under 
approximately  identical  conditions  two  lists  of  English  words 
of  Latin  origin,  each  word  containing  all  the  elements 
studied  in  the  course.  One  list  consisted  of  ten  words 
presumably  familiar,  presented  in  a  bare  list;  the  other. 
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of  ten  presumably  unfamiliar  words,  presented  in  a  sentential 
context  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  word  was  essential 
to  the  thought  of  the  sentence,  while  the  context  would  not 
give  the  meaning  of  the  word.  The  pupils  were  required 
to  define  the  twenty  words.  No  suggestion  was  made  that 
they  resort  to  etymology  or  to  Latin  for  assistance;  but  after 
writing  the  test  they  were  required  to  state  (if  it  was  not 
already  known)  how  much  Latin  they  had  studied. 

Besides  the  pupils  in  the  research  class  (whom  I  shall 
call  for  convenience  the  Latin-English  pupils),  about  75 
university  freshmen  took  the  test.  Of  the  latter  there  were 
three  sub-groups:  those  with  no  Latin,  those  with  two  years, 
and  those  with  four  or  more  years.  The  following  table 
shows  the  results: 


RxACnONB  TO  liATIN-ENOLiaH  WOBDB 

No.  of 
pupils 

words 

(%) 

Score  on 
familiar 
words 

(%) 

Score  on 
all  words 
(av.%) 

fVeshm.  no  Latin    .     . 
n«slim.  2  yrs.  Lat. .     . 
fVeahm.4yn.Lat..     . 
Latin-Engluh     .     .     . 

81 

20 
11 

S7.5 
4AA 

51.5 
51.5 

44.8 
49.6 
59.9 
61.1 

41.2 
46.0 
55.7 
56.8 

Two  things  are  clear  from  the  table:  First,  pupils  who 
have  studied  Latin  make  a  markedly  higher  grade  in  the 
understanding  of  words,  both  familiar  and  unfamiliar,  than 
those  who  have  not,  the  four-year  Latin  pupils  scoring 
higher  than  the  two-year;  and  second,  pupils  with  a  year 
of  Latin  taught  from  the  point  of  view  of  word-formation 
score  practically  the  same  as  those  who  have  had  four 
years  of  Latin  of  the  traditional  type.  I  hasten  to  disclaim 
any  interpretation  which  would  represent  me  as  saying 
that  one  year  of  Latin  word-formation  is  as  valuable  as 
four  years  of  Latin  of  the  traditional  type.  Li  the  first 
place,  the  words  were  so  chosen  as  to  enable  the  Latin- 
English  pupils  to  use  their  comparatively  limited  Latin 
vocabulary  to  the  full.  With  a  wider  range  of  words,  they 
would  undoubtedly  have  suffered  by  comparison  in  know- 
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ledge  of  root  meanings  with  the  university  freshman  with 
2  or  4  years  of  Latin.  Moreover,  the  experiment  did  not 
aim  to  test  any  of  the  other  values  alleged  for  Latin,  in  which 
we  may  assume  that  both  the  Latin  groups  in  the  university 
would  have  surpassed  them.  The  point  that  seems  to  me 
to  be  conclusively  established  is  that  the  habit  of  word- 
analysis,  and  of  the  understanding  of  words  through  the  use 
of  word  analysis,  can  be  established  quite  successfully  in 
a  single  year's  work,  as  easily  as  in  four  years. 

The  question  arises  here,  is  not  this  just  a  plain  etymology 
course,  such  as  has  already  found  a  place  in  some  high  schools 
but  has  failed  to  obtain  a  wide  popularity  because  of  a  certain 
lack  of  liveness  and  interest?  Such  courses  usually  occupy 
only  a  half-year;  and  unless  the  one-year  Latin  course  can 
offer  higher  values  than  the  English  etymology  course,  it  is 
not  economical  to  adopt  it. 

This  objection  is  answered  by  the  evidence  which  the 
experiment  affords  for  our  second  problem:  namely.  What 
is  the  desirable  content  and  method  indicated  by  the  results 
of  the  investigation?  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  course 
for  the  first  semester  was  purely  etymological,  while  in  the 
second  semester  primary  attention  was  devoted  to  reading, 
and  the  study  of  etymology  was  kept  incidental,  though 
never  lost  from  sight.  A  comparison  of  the  pupils'  reactions 
in  the  two  semesters  will  show  whether  etymology  is  learned 
more  readily  when  taught  as  etymology,  or  when  taught  as 
an  incidental  but  strongly  emphasized  part  of  a  reading 
course.    This  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Rbactions  to  Latin  Eiaioents  in  Engldbh  Wohim 


Fhsfiz 

Boot 

Part  of 

Logical 

Current 

tn^fc^MUnff 

meaiung 

speech 

usage 

Total 

Sem.   I     . 

781 

1075 

788 

886 

998 

reactions 

Sem.n     . 

488 

1570 

856 

511 

1420 

Percent. 

Sem.    I     . 

60.6 

60.8 

82.8 

78.8 

72.7 

correct 

Sem.  n     . 

66.7 

85.7 

91.8 

77.7 

85.1 

Gain  in  per 

cent*  correct" 

ti  De88,Sem.noTerSenLl 

6.1 

25.4 

9.0 

8.9 

12.4 

Except  in  prefix  meaning,  which  is  the  least  functional 
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and  most  decadent  element  of  Latin-English  words^  sub- 
stantially identical  results  were  secured  when  a  separate 
study  was  made  of  the  words  encountered  for  the  first  time 
in  each  of  the  semesters  respectively.  Hence  these  results 
were  not  due  to  the  pupils'  having  learned  merely  a  little 
better  in  the  second  semester  words  already  encountered 
in  the  first  semester.  The  marked  increase  in  the  accuracy 
and  thoroughness  of  learning  in  the  second  semester,  when 
the  reading  function  dominated*  points  to  the  conclusion 
which  any  Unguistic  psychologist  will  have  anticipated: 
namely,  that  sentential  context  is  the  matrix  of  the  word- 
idea,  and  that  it  is  uneconomical  to  resort  primarily  to  the 
word-list  as  a  means  of  increasing  one's  vocabulary.  In 
other  words,  while  etymology  needs  emphasis  in  order  to 
secure  a  definite  use  of  the  concept  of  word-formation,  it 
is  more  economical  to  teach  it  as  an  integral  part  of  a  reading 
course  than  by  a  purely  formal  study  of  etymology  in  itself. 
Other  experiments  confirmed  this,  and  made  it  clear  that 
pupils  who  are  in  the  habit  of  reading  Latin,  and  who  get  their 
Latin  words  fixed  in  mind  in  sentential  context,  have  a  co- 
piousness of  associations  of  ideas  with  Latin  words,  which 
makes  their  recall  much  more  prompt  and  certain,  fits  them 
into  context  far  more  appropriately  and  invests  them  with  a 
livelier  interest,  than  any  mere  etymological  study  can  pos- 
sibly do. 

Our  conclusion  is  then  that  a  one-year  course  in  Latin 
should  start  with  Latin  reading  at  the  beginning,  and  should 
aim  as  early  as  possible  to  develop  an  idiomatic  feeling  for 
the  Latin  sentence,  grasi>ed  in  the  Latin  order,  and  thought 
as  the  Latin  would  think  it.  This  means  of  course  that 
there  must  be  inflection  and  grammatical  analysis;  but  the 
emphasis  must  be  shifted  from  the  more  purely  technical 
aspects  of  grammar  to  its  functional  aspects;  and  the  simpler 
principles  of  word-formation  must  be  introduced  fari  passu 
with  the  study  of  the  parts  of  speech. 

I  may  be  permitted  now  to  sketch  what  I  conclude  from 
the  experiments  to  be  the  principles  governing  the  content 
and  method  of  such  a  course.    In  the  first  place:  to  get  the 
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most  economical  results,  the  aim  of  the  course  must  be  di- 
vorced entirely  from  preparation  for  Cesar  or  any  other 
second-year  material.  It  must  be  a  one-year  course*  not 
a  first-year  course;  and  the  choice  of  words,  grammatical 
categories  and  reading  material  for  study  must  not  be  ham- 
pered by  any  reflection  that  we  must  direct  the  pupil's  mind 
into  any  foreordained  channel  beyond  the  end  of  the  course. 

The  best  criterion  for  the  choice  of  words  is  the  frequency 
of  the  occurrence  of  their  derivatives  in  the  actual  reading 
material  of  the  pupils  in  English.  There  is  unfortunately 
no  adequate  study  of  this  problem  at  present  available.  A 
rough  estimate  of  it  however  can  be  obtained  by  any  teacher 
for  himself  through  a  little  diligence,  with  the  co5peration 
of  a  live  class  following  the  laboratory  method  of  study  of 
the  classic  element  in  English.  The  unsuitability  of  the 
Cesarean  vocabulary  is  shown  by  a  study  made  of  the 
vocabulary  of  standard  first-year  Latin  pupils  as  compared 
with  those  in  the  one-year  Latin-English  course.  In  both 
the  words  spontaneously  used  or  reported  by  the  pupils  were 
alone  considered.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  of  the  words  (mainly 
drawn  from  Caesarean  reading  material)  used  in  the  standard 
first-year  class  were  of  little  or  no  value  for  English  etymology, 
while  45  per  cent,  of  conmion  Latin  words  reported  in  Eng- 
lish derivatives  by  Latin-EngUsh  pupils  were  not  used  by 
pupils  in  the  standard  first-year  course.  Evidently  the 
choice  of  words  needs  careful  study,  uninfluenced  by  Csesar. 
This  requirement  disqualifies  practically  all  standard  be- 
ginning texts  at  the  outset. 

In  the  choice  of  grammatical  categories  for  study  in  a  one- 
year  Latin  course,  two  points  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The  first 
is  that  while  the  intelligent  readingof  Latin  sentences  is  the  ne- 
cessary avenue  to  the  proper  fixing  of  the  meaning  of  the  Latin 
words,  this  habit  is  not  to  be  acquired  for  further  use;  conse- 
quently all  idioms  and  technical  grammatical  details  not  di- 
rectly contributory  to  ease  of  reading  may  be  eliminated.  The 
second  consideration  is  that  the  study  of  granunar  which  is 
found  necessary  may  be  made  to  supply  a  further  important 
value  in  deepening  and  explicitizing  the  pupil's  consciousness 
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of  the  structure  of  the  English  sentence.  This  calls  for  con- 
siderable simplification  of  the  treatment  of  grammar,  and 
for  the  reduction  of  grammatical  concepts  to  a  functional 
rather  than  a  logicaUy  deductive  process.  Take  for  in- 
stance the  ablative  case.  The  "fifty-seven  varieties"  of 
ablative  can  be  reduced  for  reading  purposes  to  the  original 
uses  of  the  three  cases  which  blended  to  form  the  historical 
ablative,  together  with  two  or  three  secondary  meanings 
whose  derivation  from  the  primary  meanings  will  not  be 
obvious  without  some  explanation.  Thus  the  ablative  of 
specification  is  simply  a  variety  of  the  in  ablative,  and  there 
is  no  value  for  the  non-technical  student  in  giving  special 
attention  to  it.  He  will  understand  a  sentence  containing 
it  without  ever  knowing  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  an 
ablative  of  specification.  On  his  first  introduction  to  the 
ablative  the  pupil  can  be  taught  the  following  threefold 
sentence  key:  "(1)  Something  comes  from  an  ablative. 
(2)  Something  is  done  toith  an  ablative.  (3)  Something 
happens  in  an  ablative."  With  a  little  explanation  of  the 
origin  of  the  construction,  he  can  also  learn:  "Something 
is  done  by  (ab)  an  ablative  person,"  and  "Something  is 
said  about,  (de)  an  ablative."  Practically  all  other  ablative 
constructions  are  either  so  uncommon  that  they  can  be 
more  economically  handled  in  footnotes  when  they  occur, 
or  are  self-explanatory  in  the  light  of  the  threefold  ablative 
sentence  key.  By  thus  eliminating  details  which  function 
only  in  the  writing  of  Latin  (such  as  the  distinction  between 
instrument  and  accompaniment),  and  reducing  the  con- 
cepts that  remain  to  functional  sentence  keys  rather  than 
rules  which  must  be  deductively  applied,  much  time  and 
energy  can  be  saved  for  reading,  for  the  study  of  construc- 
tions which  are  important  for  English  grammar,  and  for 
word-formation. 

To  the  same  ends  economy  of  time  can  be  secured  by  a 
simplification  of  inflection.  I  have  long  been  convinced  that 
the  treatment  of  the  declensions  as  they  are  serially  num- 
bered is  uneconomical,  and  have  substituted  for  it,  even  in 
standard  beginning  classes,  the  study  of  one  case  at  a  time 
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in  all  declensions,  rather  than  one  declension  at  a  time  in 
all  cases.  By  beginning  with  the  accusative  masculine 
and  feminine,  we  get  a  case  paradigm  in  which  the  singular 
has  the  same  case  sign  in  all  declensions,  with  the  same 
situation  again  in  the  plural;  while  the  pupil  does  not  have 
to  wrestle  at  the  outset  with  a  strange  construction.  Even 
in  the  genitive,  where  the  declensions  differ,  let  us  grant  the 
memorizing  of  the  singular  from  the  vocabulary,  and  we  have 
left  only  two  major  declensions,  the  second  (with  plural  sign 
rum) ,  and  the  third  (with  plural  sign  um) .  The  other  declen- 
sions follow  one  or  the  other  of  these  two.  A  similar  arrange- 
ment can  be  made  with  little  adaptation  in  the  other  cases. 
Since  for  reading  purposes  all  that  is  necessary  is  the  recog- 
nition of  the  case  at  sight — ^a  much  easier  matter  than  mak- 
ing the  form — the  time  devoted  to  memorizing  case  forms 
can  be  practically  cut  in  half.  A  parallel  treatment  of 
conjugation  is  possible. 

Still  another  important  aspect  of  a  one-year  Latin  course 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  is  chiefly  desirable  for 
pupils  who  are  looking  forward  to  some  vocation  which 
requires  a  minimal  reading  knowledge  of  Latin,  but  a 
considerable  range  of  simple  syntax  and  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  technical  words  of  Latin  or  Greek  origin. 
Those  who  require  syntactical  knowledge  are  almost  limited 
to  the  legal  profession;  while  medicine  and  biology  make 
considerable  demands  upon  Latin  etymology.  Many  other 
vocational  courses  would  probably  find  Latin  word-formation 
a  useful  preparation.  But  in  many  cases  pupils  entering 
these  vocations  have  no  great  interest  in  Latin  literature  for 
its  own  sake,  and  would  not  acquire  such  an  interest  in  any 
length  of  time  that  they  can  be  induced  to  devote  to  it. 
Whether  they  ought  to  or  not  is  beside  the  point.  We  face 
the  facts,  not  the  ideal;  and  efficiency  demands  that  they 
be  given  rapidly  what  they  can  best  use.  Now  a  course 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  class  of  students  must 
pay  some  attention  to  medieval  methods  of  spelling  (such 
as  e  ioT  ae  and  oe,  j  for  i  consonant,  etc.),  and  to  word 
meanings  and  phrases  which  arose  in  post-classical  times; 
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together  with  the  principles  of  scientific  nomenclature, 
which  involve  considerable  etymology,  and  some  simple 
qmtax.  Hence  we  must  expect  to  depart  rather  widely 
from  the  strictly  Ciceronian  Latin  of  the  standard  beginning 
texts.  The  large  number  of  words  of  Latin  origin  which 
comes  through  Romance  demands  also  that  popular  Latin 
be  given  its  due  share  of  attention,  and  that  the  phonetic 
tendencies  most  prominent  in  the  rise  of  Romance  be  not 
altogether  ignored. 

The  chief  suspicion  against  the  one-year  Latin  course 
has  come  from  the  Latin  people  themselves,  who  are  afraid 
that  the  mere  presence  of  such  a  course  will  attract  into  it 
some  pupils  who  ought  to  be  in  the  regular  two-year  or 
four-year  courses.  This  point  was  anticipated  in  the 
experiment  at  Wisconsin,  and  practically  none  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  course  except  those  who  had  missed  their 
chance  at  Latin  by  electing  modem  language  or  pure  Eng- 
lish courses.  The  experience  there  obtained  indicates 
that  this  distinction  should  be  maintained:  namely,  that 
the  one-year  course  should  be  limited  to  eleventh  and 
twelfth  grade  pupils;  that  it  should  be  regarded  as  entirely 
distinct  from  the  Latin  course  proper;  and  that  high  school 
freshmen  with  any  taste  for  linguistics  should  be  given 
Latin  as  usual,  without  any  encouragement  to  wait  for  the 
one-year  course.  It  goes  without  saying  that  the  course 
should  be  closely  articulated  with  other  subjects  where 
the  understanding  of  newly  encountered  words  is  a  promi- 
nent problem;  and  particularly  with  the  English  department 
of  the  upper  high  school.  Li  many  instances  the  English 
teacher  in  the  upper  high  school  would  be  the  best  one  to 
conduct  such  a  course.  It  should  be  held  out  as  a  particular 
advantage  in  vocational  and  pre-vocational  schools,  and 
for  pupils  in  such  courses  in  general  high  schools. 

We  get  then  these  general  principles  which  should  govern 
the  one-year  Latin  course:  (1)  The  first-year  idea  must  be 
entirely  surrendered,  and  the  course  given  for  its  own  values, 
without  any  attempt  to  prepare  for  a  higher  Latin  course. 
(2)  It  belongs  in  the  upper  two  years  of  the  high  school, 
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especially  in  vocational  and  pre-vocational  schools  and 
courses.  (3)  The  pupils  should  be  taught  to  read  and 
interpret  simple  Latin  rapidly,  with  a  minimum  of  emphasis 
upon  formal  inflection  and  prose  composition.  (4)  The 
principles  of  word-formation  should  be  noted  from  the 
start*  and  in  the  later  part  of  the  course  should  develop 
into  the  major  point  of  attention.  (5)  The  granunatical 
categories  studied  must  be  only  those  essential  to  the  reading 
required  in  the  course,  or  those  which  are  common  in  En- 
glish and  easily  illustrated  from  Latin.  (6)  The  material 
read  may  be  from  Latin  narrative  prose  and  verse  of  easy 
structure,  supplemented  in  large  measure  from  scientific 
names,  phrases,  quotations,  and  maxims,  and  popular 
Latin   sentences. 

WsBN  Jones  Gbinstead. 
Eastebn  Eentuckt  State  Nobbcal  School* 
RicHMOin>,  Eentuckt. 


The  Values  in  the  Study  op  the  Classics  and  Why 
They  Are  Sometimes  Not  Realized 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  it  is  worth  while  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin.  If  this  were  an  "experience  meeting," 
I  should  be  prepared  to  testify  that  these  subjects  have  been 
of  great  value  to  me.  I  am  sure  that  a  study  and  knowledge 
of  the  Classics  have  yielded  me  distinct  advantages,  although 
I  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  of  believing  that  they 
would  be  as  valuable  to  all  students,  or  of  flattering  myself 
that  I  was  more  intellectual  than  those  of  my  acquaintance 
who  did  not  have  a  taste  for  them.  Intelligence  is  too  com- 
plex, abilities  are  too  various,  and  the  types  of  discipline 
too  multiform  to  permit  of  any  such  assumptions.  I  am, 
moreover,  convinced  that  the  advantages  I  have  received  by 
studying  Latin  and  Greek  are  of  a  most  specific  sort.  My 
acquaintance  with  modem  psychology  may  be  slight,  but  it 
is  sufSicient  to  show  me  the  absurdity  of  hoping  to  acquire 
''general  power"  by  the  study  of  the  Classics  or  any  other 
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subject.  In  my  opinion,  the  sooner  that  teachers  of  Greek 
and  Latin  abandon  all  talk  about  '"formal  discipline/* 
and  fipend  their  time  upon  emphasizing  specific  values  and 
making  certain  that  students  are  trained  in  these  directly 
and  not  by  accident,  the  greater  wiU  be  the  benefits  of  the 
Classics  to  the  student  and  the  larger  the  chances  for  the 
survival  of  Classical  study  and  for  securing  the  recognition 
it  deserves. 

This  is  not  to  deny  the  existence  of  mental  discipline  or 
the  possibility  of  the  "' transfer"  of  an  acquisition  made  in 
one  line  of  study  to  another  field,  but  simply  to  maintain 
that  transfers  of  training  can  be  obtained  through  the  study 
of  all  subjects  and  are  of  a  very  definite  nature  in  every 
case.  These  transfers  are  sometimes  the  direct  result  of 
using  the  same  content  in  slightly  different  connections 
and  sometimes  of  abstracting  an  ideal  to  use  as  a  guide  in 
other  fields.  In  both  these  directions  the  training  afforded 
by  Latin  and  Greek  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  to  me. 
For  example,  I  am  confident  that  my  English  vocabulary 
has  been  enormously  enriched  and  my  discrimination  of 
q^onyms  and  linguistic  distinctions  rendered  a  hundred- 
fold finer  through  the  knowledge  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
from  which  our  words  are  derived.  On  the  other  hand,  my 
appreciation  of  what  constitutes  an  effective  and  balanced 
style  and  form  of  expression  and  whatever  ability  I  may  have 
acquired  in  writing  English,  are  indirectly  but  in  no  small 
measure  due  to  the  models  that  I  have  almost  unconsciously 
had  presented  to  me  through  the  great  masters  of  literature 
in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  The  pity  of  it  to  me  is,  that 
my  teachers  seldom  pointed  out  the  importance  of  making 
these  transfers,  and  that  many  of  my  classmates  almost 
completely  failed  to  embody  these  advantages  in  their  later 
life.  Owing  to  the  supposititious  "'general  power''  that  one 
was  to  gain  willyniUy  from  these  magic  nostrums,  little  or 
no  effort  was  ever  made  to  ensure  the  acquisition  of  their 
real  values.  As  it  was  not  infrequently  phrased,  to  look  for 
anything  of  practical  use  in  the  study  of  the  Classics  was 
to  materialize  and  debase  them,  and  was  worthy  of  only  a 
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Philistine.  A  curious  fallacy  that  was  implied  in  much  of 
the  argument  of  the  times  might  be  expressed  as  ''whatever 
is  good  for  nothing  in  particular,  is  thereby  good  for  every- 
thing in  general." 

Happily,  under  the  pressure  of  competition,  the  Classicists 
have  been  rapidly  awakening  to  their  duty.    The  investi- 
gation of  the  status  of  the  Classics,  financed  by  the  Common- 
wealth Fund  and  directed  by  Mr.  Gray,  Professor  Carr, 
and  others,  will  some  day  be  r^^arded  as  monumental  in  the 
annals  of  education.    Similarly,  when  one  sees  the  charts, 
articles,  and  books  of  Miss  Sabin  and  others,  he  feels  as  if 
the  Renaissance  were  already  at  hand.    If  three  fourths 
of  our  English  words  are  derived  from  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  should  teachers  ever  fail 
in  season  or  out  to  make  this  evident  to  their  pupils  by  every 
possible  example?    A  great  educational  mistake  was  made 
in  removing  Etymology  from  the  course  of  study  as  soon 
as  high  schools  became  common  and  Latin  was  generally 
introduced,  but  it  may  be  more  than  atoned  for,  if  we  will 
correlate  this  important  subject  with  our  teaching  of  Latin, 
and  indeed  with  any  other  instruction  in  the  curriculum. 
Even  as  a  teacher  of  the  new  science  of  Education,  I  seldom 
lost  an  opportimity  of  this  sort,  and  I  feel  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  entire  staff  of  a  college  to  cooperate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  so  important  a  matter.    That  this  natural  correlation 
is  often  omitted  in  teaching  Latin  has  been  demonstrated 
in  some  recent  tests,  which  seem  to  show  that  pupils  who 
have  studied  Latin  for  two  or  three  years  often  do  not  know 
the  meaning  of  ordinary  Latin  derivatives,  and  do  not  spell 
words  acquired  from  the  Latin  much  better  than  those  who 
have  never  touched  the  subject,  unless  a  special  effort  was 
made  to  get  them  to  observe  and  record  these  derivations. 
But  this  is  not  as  surprising  as  the  case  that  came  to  my  at- 
tention in  the  old  days.    I  actually  found  a  classmate  of 
mine  who  was  studying  medicine  after  our  graduation,  when 
we  had  taken  some  seven  years  of  Greek,  painf uUy  trying  to 
lift  by  brute  memory  the  names  of  a  string  of  bones,  muscles, 
and  nerves  that  would  have  easily  impressed  themselves. 
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had  he  onoe  analyzed  them  into  their  component  parts  as 
derived  from  the  Greek.  He  was  a  man  of  rather  good  in* 
telligenee,  and  I  can  not  believe  that  his  case  was  an  isohtted 
one* 

Not  only  have  we  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Latin 
and  Greek  for  our  English  words  in  the  past»  but  there  are 
literally  hundreds  of  new  words  of  Classical  origin  added 
to  our  vernacular  every  year.  The  terminology  of  the  pro- 
fessions— medical,  legal,  divine,  didactic,  scientific — ^is  filled 
with  Latin  and  Greek  derivatives;  indeed,  the  very  adjectives 
that  I  have  just  used  come  from  Classical  sources,  as  do  also 
the  names  of  those  engaged  in  these  pursuits — ^physician, 
counsellor,  theologian,  pedagogue,  professor,  biologist,  phy- 
sicist, and  geologist.  The  most  ordinary  words  used  in 
business  life  or  in  vmting  an  article  like  this  one  are  largely 
taken  from  the  Latin  and  Greek.  Nine-tenths  of  our  scientific 
terms  are  manufactured  from  the  Greek,  and  several 
modem  languages  and  a  variety  of  dialects — ^Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Roumanian — are  even  more  directly 
derived  from  the  Latin  than  is  our  English. 

But  there  is  not  time  to  enumerate,  even  in  outline,  our 
dependence  upon  the  Classic  languages,  and  much  less  to 
inveigh  satisfactorily  against  the  folly  of  failing  to  make  this 
indebtedness  dear  and  impressive  during  the  study  of  these 
subjects.  Nor  have  I  the  space  to  elaborate  further  the  im- 
portance of  properly  utilizing  translations  and  the  Classical 
models  in  improving  our  English.  Jn  this,  too,  the  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek  have  been  sadly  remiss.  ""He  flew  away 
as  to  his  wings,''  **He  said  himself  about  to  do  this,''  or 
that  marvelous  Thucydidean  paiody,  '"An  awkward  thing 
to  drive  is  pigs,  many  by  one  man,  very"  may  be  figments 
of  imagination,  but  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the  mon- 
strosities still  permitted  in  some  class-rooms.  The  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek  has  been  of  extraordinary  advantage  to 
many  in  the  formation  of  English  style,  but  it  can  do  nothing 
but  corrupt,  unless  proper  attention  to  idiomatic  English 
is  paid  in  the  translation  of  the  Classical  authors.  The 
atrocious  English  that  is  used  by  some  professors  of  Classics 
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themselves  ought  to  indicate  how  possible  it  is  to  be  exposed 
to  apt  and  beautiful  expression,  without  its  taking.  Some 
of  the  most  involved  and  ragged  English  that  I  have  ever 
known  occurs  in  the  preface  to  an  edition  of  a  play  of  Eurip- 
ides by  a  scholar  of  international  reputation.  A  hope  of 
salvation,  however,  can  be  found  in  the  Plato  of  a  Jowett, 
the  Sophocles  of  a  Jebb,  or  the  Lucretius  of  a  Munro. 

With  all  this  dilation,  I  have  not  yet  touched  upon  the 
most  important  advantage  of  all  in  the  study  of  the  Classics. 
I  refer  to  the  development  of  a  genuine  culture.  The 
fountain-head  of  the  intellectual  life  of  all  civilized  people 
of  to-day  is  found  in  the  literature  and  esthetic  products  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  These  refreshing  streams  may 
have  come  to  us  directly  from  the  Classical  springs,  or  in- 
directly, through  medieval  or  early  modem  channels,  but 
in  either  case  they  can  be  traced  back  to  the  same  source. 
The  literature  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  teemed  with  the 
first  and  best  thou|^t  that  the  world  has  known,  and  has 
been  a  model  for  centuries.  If  we  wish  to  understand  the 
origin  and  meaning  of  poetry  of  every  sort,  and  of  every 
form  of  philosophy,  history,  or  oratory,  we  have  to  return 
to  the  great  writers  of  Hellas,  and  if  we  would  investigate 
the  source  of  modem  institutions  in  law,  politics,  or  religion, 
we  must  stijdy  the  works  of  those  practical  Romans,  who  de- 
vised them.  We  can  never  properly  explore  the  beginnings 
of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  without  finding  our  way  back 
to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans.  Similarly,  sculpture,  art, 
and  architecture  are  directly  or  indirectly  indebted  to  the 
cultural  products  of  these  ancient  peoples.  The  best  of 
our  English  and  other  modem  writers  are  so  saturated  with 
the  spirit  and  thought  germinated  by  the  Classics  that  one 
untrained  in  this  culture  cannot  fully  understand  the  al- 
lusions that  are  constantly  made.  However  little  they  may 
know  of  one  another's  literature,  the  cultivated  peoples  of  all 
lands  to-day  hold  the  Classics  as  a  common  possession,  and 
insist  upon  the  absorption  of  their  spirit  as  the  password 
to  the  lodge  of  intellect  and  culture. 

But  this  assimilation  comes  from  an  understanding  of  the 
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history,  literature,  and  civiliasation  of  these  peoples,  and  not 
through  the  grammatical  drill  and  intellectual  gymnastics 
that  are  too  often  supposed  to  be  the  parents  of  culture.  A 
man  may  comprehend  all  the  intricacies  of  optative  moods, 
second  aorist  tenses,  and  subjunctives  of  exhortation,  and 
protases  and  apodoses,  and  yet  be  a  barbarian.  These  are 
but  the  doorway  to  the  temple  of  culture  and  should  be 
passed  as  soon  as  possible.  A  knowledge  of  this  sort  has 
no  more  cultural  value  than  an  acquaintance  with  contracts 
and  torts,  antiseptics  and  antitoxins,  or  cams  and  gears.  It  is, 
or  was  once,more  conventional  knowledge, but  it  does  not  pos- 
sess a  tithe  of  the  value.  A  teacher  of  this  limited  vision,  how- 
ever, is  not  altogether  a  man  of  straw.  The  real  appreciation 
and  teaching  of  the  Classics  as  literature  and  the  treatment 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  as  peoples  who  had  a  message  to 
bear  is  still  a  remarkably  rare  occurrence.  Look  about  you 
and  count  up  the  number  of  those  who  have  taught  Vergil 
a  dozen  years  and  yet  not  read  the  last  six  books  of  the  Ae- 
neid.  How  many  departments  of  Greek  o£Per  real  courses  in 
Plato's  Republic  or  Aristotle's  Nikomachean  Ethics,  and 
how  many  professors  really  understand  the  significance  of 
these  works  to  the  world,  beyond  the  mere  matter  of  trans- 
lating them?  As  a  college  teacher  of  Greek,  it  was  my 
uniform  experience  that  most  members  of  every  Freshman 
class  supposed  that  Xenophon's  Anabasis  was  his  sole  work, 
and  that  he  wrote  three  or  four  books  of  that,  according 
as  their  preparatory  school  had  instituted  a  three  or  four 
book  requirement.  I  wondered  at  this  until  I  found  that 
most  of  the  high  school  teachers  of  Greek  themselves  knew 
only  of  the  Anabasis,  the  Hellenica,  and  occasionally  the 
Memorabilia.  A  perusal  of  Newman's  Idea  of  a  University 
shows,  too,  that  Classical  instruction  in  America  has  not 
been  peculiar  in  this  respect.  Do  you  know  many  teachers 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  who  are  really  acquainted  with  the  sculp- 
ture, art,  architecture,  and  historical  development  of  Greece 
and  Rome?  If  so,  why  is  there  so  frequently  an  expression 
of  distrust  for  archseology  and  epigraphy,  even  as  an  ancillary 
subject,  on  the  part  of  Classical  teachers? 
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But  why  continue  to  pile  Pelion  upon  Ossa?  Away  with 
the  gradgrinds,  technicians,  and  dogmatists!  The  Classics 
have  a  hard  fight  before  them.  Their  supremacy  has  long 
since  been  challenged  by  a  host  of  other  substantial  and 
liberalizing  studies  that  have  fought  their  way  into  the  col- 
lege arena.  But,  while  they  must  share  the  ground  with  these 
subjects,  the  latter  should  have  simply  added  strength  to 
the  cause  of  true  culture  and  be  regarded  as  allies  rather 
than  opponents.  While  the  space  occupied  by  Greek  and 
Latin  has  been  relatively  narrowed  by  the  coming  of  these 
reinforcements,  it  will  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  join  forces 
with  them  and  go  forth  to  do  battle  with  the  common  enemy 
of  materialism.  Not  only  the  Classics,  but  all  the  other 
cultural  subjects  are  seriously  threatened  by  the  wave  of 
** practical"  studies  that  must  inevitably  follow  the  depletion 
of  material  resources  caused  by  the  Great  War.  The  in- 
dividual who  undertakes  to  sing  himself  and  others  to  sleep 
with  the  soothing  lullaby  that  '"Greek  and  Latin  are  bound 
to  come  back  into  their  own  after  the  war"  is  not  only 
blind  to  the  signs  of  the  times,  but  a  very  doubtful  friend 
indeed  to  the  Classics.  In  fact,  he  should  be  interned  at 
once  as  an  alien  enemy.  If  the  study  of  the  Classics  is  not 
to  become  a  lost  cause,  "'the  glory  that  was  Greece  and  the 
grandeur  that  was  Rome"  must  be  revived  by  sedulous 
and  strategic  service. 

Nor  will  the  Classicist  who  merely  ridicules,  scolds,  and 
anathematizes,  because  he  is  too  indolent  and  emotional 
to  select  and  prepare  effective  weapons,  ever  accomplish 
any  deed  of  valor  for  the  safety  of  the  humanities.  It  is  just 
such  futile  generalship  that  gives  impulse  to  the  extreme 
reactions  of  certain  radicals.  If  the  artillery  of  Flexner  and 
others  had  ever  been  answered  by  a  gunner  of  judgment 
and  sanity,  who  had  really  taken  the  pains  to  examine  the 
situation,  it  would  not  have  wrought  such  destruction  as  it 
undoubtedly  has.  As  it  is,  it  has  never  been  silenced  and 
before  long  it  will  be  too  late. 

To  change  the  figure,  it  may  be  said  that  the  consumption 
of  Latin  and  Greek  will  ever  prove  nutritioiis  and  vitalizing 
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to  certain  minds,  and  the  numbers  of  those  who  find  in  these 
languages  and  literatures  their  natural  pabulum  will  be 
greatly  enlarged,  if  the  teachers  of  the  Classics  are  fully  awake 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  situation,  and  make  some  analysis 
of  the  course  of  study,  juvenile  mentality,  and  methods  of 
presentation.  Latin  and  Greek  are  not  dead,  but  some  of 
the  teachers  are  frightfully  so.  If  anything  is  to  be  ac- 
complished, they  must  burst  from  the  tomb  of  tradition. 
The  value  and  the  vitality  of  the  Classics  are  undoubted, 
but  these  subjects  can  be  rescued  from  the  limbo  of  the  '"lost 
arts"  only  by  the  exercise  of  broad-minded  leadership. 
But,  lacking  as  not  a  few  of  my  teachers  were  in  the  days  of 
Classical  monopoly  during  which  I  attended  college,  I  am 
exceedingly  glad  that  my  own  course  included  Greek  and 
Latin. 

Fbank  p.  Gbavss. 

ThB  UNIVKBaiTT  or  THB  St ATB  OF  NkW  YoBX, 

Albant,  Nkw  Yobx. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  National  Education  Association  de- 
T^^iSXS^M  Clares  in  the  January  number  of  its  Journal 

that  it  is  concentrating  all  its  efforts  on 
securing  proper  recognition  for  education  in  the  impending 
reorganization  of  the  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Because  of  this  reorganization.  Congress  is  not  likely 
to  take  action  on  any  of  the  pending  bills  for  Federal  aid  or 
cooperation  in  education  until  it  is  known  how  education  is 
to  be  administered  hereafter.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  reorganization  plans  will  be  pressed  by  the  President  and 
Congress,  and  it  now  seems  likely  that  a  combined  Depart- 
ment of  Education  and  Welfare,  in  which  education  is  given 
primary  recognition,  will  be  established. 

The  National  Education  Association  will,  therefore,  con- 
tinue its  support  of  the  Towner-Sterling  bill  as  a  whole,  and 
hopes,  if  the  combined  department  is  settied  upon,  to  urge  the 
features  of  the  bill  making  provision  for  Federal  aid  to  the 
states.  The  supporters  of  the  bill  are  now  confident  that  a 
department  with  education  as  its  chief  feature  will  be  forth- 
coming, and  that  some  plan  for  Federal  subsidy  to  the  several 
states  will  be  passed. 


Because  of  its  provisions  touching  the 
I^Propoted  importation  of  books,  the  Fordney  tariff 
Books  bill  now  before  Congress  is  being  widely 

protested  by  literary,  library,  and  educa- 
tional interests  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not  so  much 
that  its  provisions  are  radical  or  look  toward  a  small  (and 
relatively  insignificant)  increase  of  revenue  from  the  new 
levies  upon  books,  but  that  the  principle  of  raising  money 
by  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  product  of 
culture  and  education  is  unfortunate  and  indefensible. 
All  tariff  enactments  for  a  generation,  no  matter  by  what 
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party  sponsored,  have  tended  steadily  toward  a  greater 
liberalism.  Since  1890  four  general  tariff  laws  have  been 
passed,  two  by  each  party,  but  in  the  matter  of  book  im- 
portation there  has  been  no  discernible  evidence  of  partisan- 
ship. The  two  parties  have  indeed  vied  with  each  other  in 
friendly  competition  for  a  more  liberal  book  tariff.  There 
is,  of  course,  no  good  reason  for  exacting  any  duties  on  books. 
If  anything  is  on  the  free  list,  it  should  be  books.  But  if,  in 
the  wisdom  of  our  law  makers,  books  must  provide  a  small 
share  of  our  revenues,  surely  the  policy  should  be  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater,  not  less,  liberality.  The  Fordney  biD 
removes  all  foreign  books  from  the  free  list,  which  is  out  of 
keeping  with  the  practice  of  this  country  for  fifty-one  years. 

This  proposed  act  lays  a  duty  upon  libraries,  schools,  and 
all  other  institutions  that  import  more  than  two  copies  of  a 
single  book,  thus  running  contrary  to  continuous  American 
custom  since  1816.  It  makes  dutiable  the  immigrant's 
library,  if  exceeding  $250  in  value.  This  is  a  violation  of 
the  nation's  policy  since  the  second  year  of  its  existence. 
On  August  10, 1790,  Congress  placed  on  the  free  list  an  immi- 
grant's books  and  necessary  household  effects.  There  they 
have  remained  until  this  day.  In  these  one  hundred  an 
thirty-one  years  no  statesman  before  Mr.  Fordney  has  arisen 
to  assert  that  the  nation's  interests  are  best  served  by  im- 
peding or  discouraging  the  entry  into  this  country  of  a 
family  found  to  own  a  library.  His  bill  says  in  effect,  "The 
more  books  you  have  and  wish  to  bring  to  America  the  less 
desirable  you  are  as  a  citizen." 

The  bill  removes  textbooks  used  in  schools  and  other 
educational  institutions  from  the  free  list,  where  they  are 
now  properly  placed  as  a  natural  corollary  to  institutional 
freedom  of  importation.  It  raises  the  existing  duty  of  fifteen 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  to  twenty,  and  substitutes  an  American 
valuation  for  that  of  the  foreign  invoice.  This  provision  is 
especially  objected  to  as  affording  an  opportunity  for  custom 
officers  or  influential  interests  to  increase  the  duty  almost  at 
will. 

These  book  sections  of  the  Fordney  tariff  bill  are  unjust 
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to  scholarship  and  education,  and  overthrow  the  nation's 
policy  of  a  century.  In  its  protest  to  Congress  against  the 
provisions  of  the  bill,  the  American  Library  Association  finds 
ready  allies  in  all  the  important  organizations  of  the  country 
whose  membership  have  to  do  with  books.  Some  of  these  are 
the  American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, 
the  American  Association  of  University  Professors,  the 
Association  of  American  Colleges,  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Universities,  the  Geological  Society  of  America,  the 
National  Education  Association,  the  American  Historical 
Association,  besides  scores  of  college  and  university  presi- 
dents. The  united  opposition  of  such  interests  furnishes 
eloquent  testimony  that  it  is  upon  the  world  of  education, 
science,  and  scholarship  that  the  bill  will  bear  most  heavily. 
Those  who  are  engaged  in  research  and  in  the  training  of 
the  young  will  have  to  pay  a  duty  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  all 
the  books  they  buy  abroad.  With  the  projected  invoice 
provision  in  favor  of  an  arbitrary  American  valuation,  it  will 
in  very  many  cases  prove  true  that  the  duty  will  amount  to 
more  than  the  bill  for  the  goods. 

Educators,  librarians,  scholars,  and  all  others  interested 
in  the  utmost  freedom  for  culturing  activities  and  equipment, 
should  be  instant  with  earnest  protests  to  their  senators  and 
congressmen.  And  if  institutions,  colleges,  schools,  and 
libraries  can  promptly  enact  and  forward  appropriate  resolu- 
tions of  protest,  they  are  likely  to  be  effective. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  the  optimistic 
JdSiSS' *""*"*""  to»e  of  the  article  on  EngliA  education  in 

this  number  of  the  Educational  Review  by 
a  real  reformer  with  the  latest  strictures  on  the  same  subject 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw.  That  impulsive 
critic  has  recently  broken  loose  with  a  diatribe  against  exist- 
ing education  and  the  examinations  for  entrance  to  the  liberal 
professions  in  England.  His  views  appear  in  a  pungent 
lecture  on  "The  Limits  to  Public  Education,''  which  formed 
part  of  the  Fabian  Society  course. 
This  witty  but  pessimistic  philosopher,  according  to  the 
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^^Uabus,  seems  to  draw  the  usual  distinction  between  liberal 
education  as  "  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  "  and 
technical  education  as  "the  acquirement  of  qualifications 
needed  for  specific  activities."  But  he  ingeniously  includes 
education  in  citizenship  and  religious  education  in  the 
technical  category  "from  the  point  of  view  of  the  state/' 
since  "knowledge  of  the  accepted  code  of  morals*  and  con- 
sequently of  law  and  the  religioiis  dogmas  which  are  the 
foundation  of  law,  is  equally  indispensable  in  a  high  civili- 
zation." And»  while  liberal  education  is  either  voluntary 
and  enjoyable  or  impossible  and  so  cannot  be  made  compul- 
sory,  technical  education  can  and  should  be  required.  "The 
penalties  [resulting  from  ignorance]  will  range  from  political 
disfranchisements,  professional  disqualifications,  and  religious 
excommunications,  to  limitations  of  personal  freedom  such  as 
a  child  su£Pers,  and  possibly  to  the  lethal  chamber.  This  does 
not  involve  any  infringement  of  the  completest  liberty  of  con- 
science. The  right  of  an  Englishman,  or  any  other  man,  to 
proclaim  that  the  law  is  an  ass  is  sacred.  Only,  he  must  know 
what  he  is  talking  about.  He  must  know  what  the  law  is. 
Similarly,  he  may  say  that  the  State  Church  is  a  fraud,  if 
there  be  a  State  Church.  But  he  must  know  its  catechism 
and  articles.  He  may  dissent,  but  not  in  ignorance.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  limit  of  allowable  ignorance  is  also  the  limit 
of  Compulsory  Technical  Education." 

On  the  other  hand,  "to  Liberal  Education  there  cannot 
in  the  nature  of  the  case  be  any  hmit  except  the  aforesaid 
limit  of  individual  capacity;  and  this  limit  the  individual 
must  set  for  himself.  The  practical  difficulty  which  arises 
when  qualifications  for  the  professions  are  being  prescribed 
is  that  the  professions  are  all  liberal  professions;  that  is,  they 
demand  from  the  complete  professor  not  only  technical 
expertness  in  their  operations  but  a  liberal  conception  of  their 
nature  and  scope.  The  two  qualifications  may  exist  inde- 
pendently. Einstein  may  be  unable  to  add  up  his  washing 
bill  correctly;  and  the  person  who  does  it  up  may  be  im- 
pervious to  Relativity.  Hence  the  exclusion  from  the 
professions  of  many  Einsteins  along  with  the  inclusion  of 
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many  intellectual  washerwomen.  Much  subtler  tests  for 
candidates  desirous  of  entering  the  liberal  professions  are 
badly  needed.  Without  a  scientific  anthropometry  all  the 
'ocracies  are  so  disastrous  that  history  is  only  a  record  of 
disillusioned  and  panic  stricken  recoils  from  one  to  the  othei'. 
We  are  still  unable  to  decide  which  of  them  is  the  worst." 

Hence,  both  as  regards  technical  and  liberal  education,  the 
Shavian  findings  are  that  '^  no  progress  is  possible,  until  we  face 
the  fact  that  our  school  system  is  a  hypocritical  fraud,  cruel, 
unnatural,  and  so  incapable  of  educating  us  that  the  voters 
from  the  elementary  schools  and  the  governing  classes  from 
the  public  schools  and  universities  have  between  them  half 
wrecked  civilization,  and  seem  in  a  fair  way  to  finish  the  job." 

But  such  iconoclasm  seems  to  the  Educational  Review 
to  get  nowhere.  Of  course  the  English  system  of  education 
is  largely  the  product  of  history  and  tradition  and  has  decided 
weaknesses  that  the  reformers  and  the  present  Board  of 
Education  have  been  struggling  to  overcome  in  the  face  of 
strong  selfish  opposition.  Wholesale  condemnation  of  the 
kind  in  which  Mr.  Shaw  indulges  and  which  ignores  the 
eflPorts  of  reformers  both  in  and  outside  the  schools  can  only 
tend  to  discourage  the  progressives  and  give  new  strength  to 
the  reactionaries.  If  Mr.  Shaw's  own  statement  may  be 
readapted,  the  right  of  the  layman  to  proclaim  that  the 
school  system  is  a  hypocritical  fraud  is  sacred,  only  he  must 
know  what  he  is  talking  about.  No  social  institution,  least 
of  all  one  that  has  grown  up  in  Great  Britain,  can  be  made 
over  at  once,  nor  can  it  be  reconstructed,  even  by  Fabian 
methods,  unless  it  has  some  model  toward  which  it  is  work- 
ing. Would  it  not  be  well  if  Mr.  Shaw  were  to  formulate,  at 
least  in  outline,  the  kind  of  public  education  he  would  advo- 
cate and  help  the  progressive  element  to  devise  the  more  re- 
fined tests  that  he  would  prescribe  for  admission  to  the 
liberal  professions?  It  is  too  often  the  destructiveness  and 
indefiniteness  of  the  socialist  program  that  constitute  its 
invulnerability  and  at  the  same  time  the  distrust  of  all  who 
would  like  to  accomplish  reform  rather  than  to  spin  theories 
about  it. 
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And,  as  Dr.  Kandel  has  shown,  there  is  some 
PtahcrAct*^*  education   progress   evident  in  England. 

In  our  issue  for  April,  1921,  we  regretted  to 
record  the  suspension  of  the  Educational  Act  of  1918  as  a 
concession  to  tJie  "economy"  spirit  of  the  time.  The  Board 
of  Education  issued  a  circular  letter  to  the  Local  Educational 
Authorities  to  hold  up  all  school  expenditures  under  the 
Fisher  Act,  including  buildings  that  were  under  way,  on  the 
ground  that  the  Government  could  not  afford  the  outlay. 
The  vigorous  protests  against  this  procedure  voiced  by  those 
with  a  broader  viewpoint,  which  were  noted  in  our  issue  for 
last  November,  seem  not  to  have  been  heeded.  But  since 
then  unemployment  has  become  much  more  acute,  and  the 
Government  itself  now,  as  a  measure  of  relief  in  the  economic 
situation,  has  started  to  revive  the  building  program. 

In  its  Circular  12S5  to  the  Local  Educational  Authorities, 
the  Board  of  Education  offers  to  "consider  or  reconsider 
proposals  for  carrying  out  in  the  immediate  future  work  for 
the  provision,  extension,  and  improvement  of  schools  and 
other  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  and  playgrounds,  if 
the  proposals  show  that  the  execution  of  the  works  will  afford 
relief  to  local  unemployment."  This  offer  should  not  be 
slighted  by  the  local  authorities.  It  will  not  only  help  to 
solve  a  serious  labor  problem,  but  will  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide a  great  development  for  the  next  generation. 


This,  however,  is  not  the  only  rift  in  the 
MeLure^i?  England  educational  clouds  that  had  been  settling 

over  England.  It  would  seem  as  if  the 
anomalous  dual  system  of  schools,  which  has  existed  since 
1870,  had  now  some  chance  of  being  unified.  According  to 
the  Schoolmaster: 

It  is  now  fairly  certain  that  a  bill,  incorporating  Mr.  Fisher*s  proposals 
to  abolish  the  dual  educational  system  with  the  help  of  the  Church  schools 
will  be  introduced  in  the  House  of  Commons  before  the  Session  is  out. 
The  prime  mover  in  the  matter  is  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  Coalition  Unionist 
Member  for  the  Cirencester  Division  of  Gloucestershire,  who  has  been  a 
schoolmaster  and  is  Chairman  of  the  Gloucestershire  Local  Educational 
Authority.    In  introducing  a  bill  he  will  have  the  support  of  numbers  of 
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Churchmen,  both  in  and  out  <^  the  Houie  of  0>mmonjB.  The  subject  u 
ezeitmg  the  cpreatest  possible  interest  in  Church  circles,  where  a  strong 
feeling  exists  in  favor  of  the  proposals.  Nonconformity  is  also  showing 
marked  signs  of  being  willing  to  support  the  movement.  The  attitude  <« 
the  Government,  as  represented  by  Mr.  Fisher,  will,  it  is  understood,  be 
favorable,  provided  there  b  a  general  acceptance  of  the  scheme  by  those 
immediately  interested. 


On  the  other  hand,  the  promising  agitation 
at  CamW^e^^™"*  ™  favor  of  the  higher  education  of  women 

in  England  seems  to  have  met  with  a  de- 
cided setback.  In  December,  1920,  the  Senate  at  Cambridge 
rejected  the  proposal  for  the  admission  of  women  into  full 
membership  in  the  University  and  in  the  following  February 
the  alternative  proposal  of  a  separate  Women's  University 
was  likewise  defeated  (See  Educational  Review,  April, 
1921).  But  the  friends  of  woman's  education  are  "dying 
game."  They  have  been  rallying  their  forces  and  striving  to 
save  what  they  can  out  of  the  rout.  On  October  20th,  1921, 
two  more  alternative  proposals  were  oflFered  and  they  hoped 
to  win  on  "Grace  I,"  the  more  progressive  of  these  compro- 
mise measures.  The  nature  of  this  iSrst  proposal  is  shown  by 
the  arguments  they  made  in  its  favor: 

(a)  The  number  of  women  students  is  limited. 

(b)  The  discipline  of  men  and  women  students  is  kept  entirely  separate. 

(c)  Women  areexduded  from  the  Senate  (the  ultimate  control  over  men's 
education);  but  they  elect  a  Women's  Representative  Board,  which 
controls  the  discipline  of  women,  and  has  wide  powers  in  other  directions  as 
to  women's  education.  Women  are  also  excluded  from  the  Electoral  Roll, 
which  elects  the  Council  of  the  Senate;  but  they  elect  two  women  assessors, 
who  will  be  members  of  the  Council,  but  without  a  vote. 

(d)  In  the  event  of  a  woman  being  elected  to  a  professorship  which 
carries  with  it,  in  the  case  of  a  man,  the  control  of  a  department,  she  will 
not  ipso  facto  be  entrusted  with  such  control,  but  the  Senate  may  make 
other  arrangements. 

[  (e)  A  proposal  will  be  put  forward  to  prevent  a  man's  college  from  elect- 
ing a  woman  as  a  fellow,  or  in  any  other  way,  admitting  a  woman  as  a 
member. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  advocating  the  more  conservative 
measure,  urged  the  following  arguments  against  "Grace  I" 
and  in  favor  of  "Grace  11": 

(a)  The  question  of  admission  was  definitely  decided  by  vote  on  De- 
oember  8th,  1920,  and  should  not  be  reopened  for  a  reasonable  number 
of  years. 
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(b)  Grace  I  gives  practically  full  membenhip  to  women  in  the  Univer- 
sity, and  wiU  in  a  short  time  involve  a  return  to  the  Grace  rejected  a  year 
ago. 

(c)  While  Grace  I  proposes  500  as  the  nresent  limit  of  women  students, 
this  can  be  increased  by  a  vote  of  the  senate;  and,  alreadjr,  instructors 
believe  the  presence  of  women  is  a  disturbing  element,  which  would  be 
increased  by  greater  numbers. 

(d)  Women  are  chiefly  interested  in  the  deme,  and  are  not  unanimous 
in  their  demands  for  equality  with  the  men.  The  degree  is  to  be  granted, 
according  to  Grace  11. 

(e)  A  straw  vote  of  students,  on  November,  1020,  showed  2,S20  opposed, 
and  884  in  favor  of  the  admission  of  women  as  members. 

(f)  While  opposing  the  full  membership  for  women,  the  supporters  of 
Grace  11  would  offer  them  the  same  facilities  as  the  men,  tn  so  Sat  as 

(g)  If  women  aie  once  matriculated  as  full  memben^  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  they  cannot  demand  the  tame  prmUffes  (according  to  the  Sex 
Dismialifications  (Removal)  Act  of  1010). 

(h)  Themembmof  the  Senate  should  not  be  influenced  in  then:  voting 
by  the  threats  of  the  advocates  of  women's  education  to  appeal  to  the 
Aoyal  Commission  if  Grace  I  is  defeated. 

From  the  arguments  presented  on  both  sides,  it  is  obvious 
that  under  Grace  I  women  would  receive  many  concessions, 
while  under  Grace  11  they  would  gain  only  the  titular  de- 
gree. With  so  much  at  stake,  feeling  on  both  sides  rose  at 
times  very  high.  On  one  occasion,  the  undergraduate 
student  body  even  stormed  the  Clough  Memorial  Gates  of 
Newnham  College  at  Cambridge,  and  a  damage  estimated  at 
£  600  resulted  from  the  assault.  Hence  the  Educational  Sup- 
plement of  the  Times  appropriately  declared:  "The  last  round, 
or  what  was  supposed  to  be  the  last  round  of  the  fight  over 
women's  degrees  took  place  at  Cambridge  last  week."  In 
the  ballot,  Grace  I,  proposing  admission  to  limited  member- 
ship in  the  University  to  women,  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
908  to  694;  but  Grace  11,  which  carries  the  right  to  be  granted 
d^rees,  was  successful  by  a  vote  of  1012  to  870. 

It  is  hardly  likely  that  the  progressive  element  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  traditional  discrimination  against  women 
that  remains.  There  are  two  possible  courses  open  to  the 
advocates  of  equal  educational  privileges.  They  may  appeal 
to  the  Royal  Conmiission  for  a  new  hearing,  although  there  is 
small  hope  that  the  decision  of  this  body  would  reverse  the 
action  in  favor  of  Grace  11.  But  a  more  effective  policy 
would  be  to  accept  the  status  of  women  as  it  is,  and,  without 
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agitation,  strive  by  their  accomplishments  in  learning  to  con- 
vince their  opponents  that  women  are  worthy  of  the  same 
opportunities  as  men.  Whichever  method  of  attack  is 
adopted,  the  ultimate  victory  is  assured. 


Those  who  read  the  article  on  Unvoersiiy 

STtoSS?^""***"*"  ^>^  ^^  ^^«^  *)y  M.  Champenoisin  the 
September  number  will  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  there  seems  to  be  a  counter-movement  in  edu- 
cational circles  of  that  country.  Evidently  the  new  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  is  an  arch-conservative.  He  recently 
addressed  the  following  questions  to  his  Superior  Council: 

(1)  Does  not  the  Superior  CouncU  think  it  absolutely  necessary  to  abol- 
ish the  present  division  of  secondary  educatbn  into  two  cycles? 

(2)  Does  not  the  Superior  Council  consider  it  necessary  that  a  common 
course  of  instruction  be  established  up  to  the  third  form,  with  Latin  com- 
pulsory in  the  sixth,  fifth,  and  fourth  forms;  and  Greek  in  the  fourth? 

(8)  Is  not  the  Superior  Council  of  the  opinion  that,  continuing  from  the 
third  form,  there  should  be  provided  a  division  of  instruction  into  two 
sectbns? 

A.  Chissic  section,  divided  into 

a.  Latin-Greek,  with  scientific  instruction  more  advanced  than 

in  the  present  plan. 

b.  Latin-Sciences. 

B.  Modem  Secondary  Education. 

(4)  Is  it  not  the  opinion  of  the  Superior  Council  that  a  difference  in 
sanctions  should  be  set  up,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  instruction  re- 
ceived; the  baccalaureate,  with  the  privileges  it  now  confers,  should  be  the 
sanction  granted  for  completion  of  classic  studies  under  A.  (a.  Latin-Greek; 
b.  Latin-Science,  as  above);  while  the  diploma  of  modem  secondary  edu- 
cation, giving  admission  to  institutions  of  higher  education,  with  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  ranks  or  titles  conferred  by  the  State  (excepting  the 
degree  in  letters,  the  competitive  examinations  for  entering  the  Higher 
Normal  School,  degree  in  Law,  the  doctorate  in  medicine,  etc.)  should  be 
granted  to  those  completing  the  studies  of  section  B. 

(5)  Is  it  not  the  Coimcil's  judgment  that  the  programs  and  time-tables 
should  be  lightened,  reducing  class  hours  to  twenty  a  week  in  the  sixth, 
fifths  and  fourth  forms  and  to  twenty-two  a  week  in  the  third,  second>  and 
first? 

(6)  Since  the  modem  language  classes  will  be  somewhat  restricted  in 
consequence  of  the  diminution  in  the  number  of  hours  and  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  second  language  in  the  classes  of  the  second  and  first  forms, 
will  not  the  Superior  Coimcil  be  in  favor  of  authorizing  heads  of  schoob 
to  organize  optional  courses  in  which  pupils  can  study  a  second  language, 
provided  there  be  a  sufficient  number  who  will  enter  the  course? 

In  the  case  of  an  affirmative  answer  to  the  above,  would  not  the 
Superior  Council  judge  it  useful  to  authorize  the  candidates  for  the 
baccalaureate,  and  the  diploma  of  the  modem  course,  to  offer  a  second 
language? 
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(7)  Does  the  Superior  CouncO  oonflider  that,  whDe  lef ormmg  seoondary 
education  for  boys,  it  may  jmiss  dver  the  question  oi.  reforming  girls'  sec- 
ondary educatbn,  and  that  we  may  continue,  in  the  future,  to  recognise 
an  education  for  girls,  different  from  that  of  boys  ? 

Fortunately  the  Superior  Council  proved  to  have  little 
sympathy  with  this  attempt  to  force  conservative  doctrine 
upon  them.  A  certain  number  of  them,  stirred  by  the  re- 
actionary and  leading  character  of  the  Minister's  questions, 
immediately  selected  a  committee  of  protest  headed  by  M. 
Perdinand  Brunot,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  at  the 
University  of  Paris.  This  committee  made  obvious  its 
purpose  to  organize  the  advocates  of  a  complete  education  in 
the  modem  humanities  and  of  the  equality  of  both  classic 
and  modem  groups  so  far  as  the  baccalaureate  is  concerned. 
Its  position  concerning  the  Minister's  questions  was  indi- 
cated in  a  circular  letter  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Superior 
Council.  The  chief  points  in  this  letter  may  be  summarized 
as  follows: 

(1)  From  the  character  of  the  questions,  addressed  to  the  Council, 
there  can  be  no  mistake  as  to  the  opinion  of  the  Minister.  We  are  face  to 
face,  not  with  an  irwestigatwn  of  secondary  education,  but  a  dnnavd  to 
adhere  to  a  preconceived  plan.  The  extreme  importance  of  the  question 
is  recognized,  especially  as  it  is  the  first  time  since  the  war,  that  a  minister 
has  addressed  hunself  to  the  whole  problem  of  secondary  education. 

(2)  The  proposals,  indicated  in  1  and  5  above,  do  not  call  for  serious 
opposition;  regarding  1  all  are  agreed;  as  for  5,  ther^  can  be  differences  of 
opmion  only  as  to  the  extent  of  the  reduction.  But  in  2,  8,  and  4  may 
be  seen  a  system  that  is  absolutely  unacceptable. 

(8)  It  is  a  movement  to  strengthen  the  classics;  in  reality  it  weakens 
them.  By  forcing  all  children  to  take  Latin  three  years,  and  Greek  one, 
the  first  forms  will  be  crowded  with  a  mass  of  pupils  who  have  decided 
to  quit  these  studies  at  the  end  of  the  period,  and  will  have  no  interest  in 
them.  Because  of  this  dead  weight,  those  really  interested  will  suffer. 
Will  those  who  are  not  to  continue  the  classic  studies  longer  than  three 
years,  receive  any  considerable  profit  from  them? 

(4)  It  is  argued  that  a  study  of  the  ancient  languages  for  three  years 
(Latin  three,  Greek  one)  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  the  study  of  French. 
The  question  is,  will  the  benefit  be  proportionate  to  the  time  lost?  We 
believe  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  the  proposed  system.  The  three 
years  devoted  to  Latin  and  Greek  will  greatiy  diminish  the  time  devoted 
to  French^  which  is  the  principal  basis  of  culture  for  students  in  the  modern 
course. 

{5)  The  modem  humanities  are  equal  in  value  to  the  classics,  and 
should  be  placed  on  a  plane  of  equality.  The  ministerial  project  does 
not  do  this;  rather,  the  mevitable  result  will  be,  that  the  modem  section 
^ould  become  the  refuge  of  those  not  successful  in  the  classics.  Recruited 
from  such  inferior  materials,  the  results  must  likewise  prove  inferior. 
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(6)  Neither  are  the  rewards  to  be  equal;  at  the  cpd  of  the  classic  course 
there  is  the  baccalaureate,  leading  to  opportunities  in  professional  life; 
at  the  end  of  the  modem  course  there  is  merely  a  certificate  that  wiU  give 
access  to  almost  none  of  the  liberal  professions.  Parents  seek  a  future  for 
their  boys;  since  the  modern  section  does  not  offer  this  future,  it  is  already 
doomed  before  it  is  established. 

(7)  Such  a  backward  step  u  most  inopportune  at  this  time,  when  even 
foreign  countries  are  rendering  homage  to  French  culture,  going  so  far  as 
to  give  it  the  place  in  their  educational  systems  formeriy  occupied  by  an- 
cient culture.  How  can  we  justify  ourselves  to  them;  how  explain  that 
the  French  culture  they  have  come  to  value  so  highly,  we  find  insufficient 
for  ourselves? 

(8)  Finally,  the  proposals  are  undemocratic;  instead  of  opening  second- 
ary education  to  more  pupib,  it  runs  the  risk  of  turning  them  aside  from  it. 

Nor  do  the  professors  at  the  University  of  Paris  engaged  in 
teaching  the  liberal  arts  seem  to  have  liked  this  conservative 
interpretation  any  better  than  the  committee  of  the  Superior 
Council.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Faculty  of  Letters  the  follow- 
ing resolution  was  adopted,  sixty  votes  being  cast  for  it  and 
four  not  voting: 

The  Faculty  of  Letters,  affirming  its  deep  attachment  to  the  studies  of 
classic  antiquity,  rejects  any  reactionary  proposals  to  reform  secondary 
education,  which  would  effect  the  suppression  or  diminutbn  of  modem 
humanities,  or  refuse  those  candidates  the  baccalaureate,  and  close  to  them 
the  Faculty  of  Letters  or  any  other  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

COLliBOB  DBS  QUATBB  NaTIONB 


By  some  mischance  a  stirreptitious  phrase 
^tt^''^  ^^^^   appeared  in  the  article  of  M.  Champenois 

on  "University  Reform  in  France,"  pub- 
lished in  the  September  number  of  the  Educational  Re- 
viBW,  In  the  middle  of  the  statement "  The  Memories  of  the 
CoU^  des  Quatre  Nations  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the  French 
University  mind  of  to-day'*  were  inserted  by  accident  the 
words  "established  during  the  World  War'*  (p.  114).  This 
was  originally  a  marginal  comment  on  another  paragraph,  but 
it  was  copied  into  the  text  in  revising  the  manuscript,  and 
gave  an  ancient  institution  the  appearance  of  being  bom 
some  three  centiuries  later  then  it  was.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Mazarin  did  not  turn  over  in  his  grave  at  the  sacrilege  and 
that  the  Institut  de  France>  (formerly  Collie  des  Quatre 
Nations)  will  pardon  our  error.  The  author,  M.  Champenois, 
was  quite  innocent  in  the  matter. 
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The  Platoon  During  the  past  few  years  there  has  been 

Sy»tem  gmjj  1^  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  city 

school  systems  which  have  adopted  the  modem  type  of  school 
organization  variously  designated  as  the  work-study-play 
plan,  platoon  school,  duplicate,  or  alternating  school,  that  the 
Bureau  of  Education  is  making  a  study  of  the  operation  of 
this  plan  throughout  the  country  and  has  lately  issued  the 
first  of  a  series  of  circulars  dealing  with  the  subject.  This 
circular  gives  quotations  from  the  annual  or  special  reports  of 
a  few  of  the  city  school  superintendents  who  are  now  operat- 
ing some  or  all  of  their  schools  on  the  platoon  plan. 

The  cities  reporting  are  Pittsburgh,  Stuttgart  (Arkansas), 
Birmingham,  Newark,  and  Detroit.  The  final  statement 
from  the  report  of  Deputy  Superintendent  Spain  of  Detroit 
seems  to  be  typical  of  the  experience  of  all  the  systems  that 
have  reported.  The  evaluation  is,  therefore,  quoted  here  in 
full: 

The  new  policy  is  a  diiect  outgrowth  of  a  desire  to  develop  a  more  mod- 
em and  more  efficient  kind  of  school.  It  has  not  been  determined  upon 
hastily  or  without  due  consideration.  It  has  not  been  adopted  under  the 
stress  of  public  clamor  or  because  of  pressure  from  any  source  outside  of 
the  school  system.  It  represents  the  deliberate  judgment  of  the  super- 
intendent of  schools  and  his  staff,  after  a  carefully  planned  experiment 
covering  nearly  two  years.  During  that  time  fifteen  experimental  schools 
were  carefully  observed  and  the  results  were  measured  from  all  angles  by 
the  Department  of  Educational  Research.  These  results  are  so  convin- 
cing and  the  psychological  effect  of  the  new  type  of  school  upon  principals^ 
teachers,  ana  pupils  has  been  so  favorable,  that  the  further  development 
of  the  platoon  organization  becomes  almost  inevitable.  The  most  strik- 
ing outcome  of  the  experiment  has  been  the  spontaneous  and  whole- 
hearted endorsement  which  the  platoon  school  has  received  from  principals, 
teachers,  pupils,  and  parents,  and  the  consequent  spread  of  a  favorable 
sentiment  throughout  the  system.  It  was  presum^  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  new  type  of  organization  would  bring  forth  criticism  and 
many  expressions  of  disapproval  from  the  ranks  of  the  more  conservative. 
On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  comparatively  little  criticism,  and  those 
who  may  have  been  inclined  to  be  critical  have  been  silenced  by  the  gen- 
eral expression  of  approval  on  the  part  of  teachers  who  are  actually  at 
work  in  the  new  type  of  school. 

The  report  from  these  schools  using  the  platoon  plan, 
which  should  be  carefully  read  by  every  progressive  superin- 
tendent, is  found  in  City  School  Circular  No.  6  of  the  Bureau 
publications.  The  Bureau  desires  to  have  further  informa- 
tion as  to  the  operation  of  this  platoon  plan  from  school 
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superintendents  of  other  cities  where  it  has  been  adopted. 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  real  response,  as  we  can  best 
judge  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 


Dr.  I.  C.  White,  long  State  Geologist  of 
clStaSS'oift         W^*  Virginia  and  Professor  of  Geology  in 

the  State  University,  made  a  gift  on 
Christmas  Day  to  the  University  for  the  sole  benefit  of  the 
geological  department.  This  endowment  consists  of  more 
than  a  thousand  acres  of  coal  lands  containing  an  extension 
of  the  '^Sewickley  Coal,"  a  six  foot  bed  of  the  highest  value 
and  estimated  conservatively  to  be  worth  two  million  dollars. 
Such  a  generous  gift  must  result  in  making  the  University 
of  West  Virginia  a  prime  center  of  instruction  in  practical 
geology.  On  the  same  occasion  Doctor  White  gave  a  like 
sum  to  the  City  of  Morgantown  for  city  hospitals  and  parks. 
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Tli«  Modern  Tetcher.— Edited  by  A.  Watbon  Bain.  With  an  Introductioii  by 
Sir  W.  Heniy  Hadow.    lAethuen  ft  Compuiy,  Ltd..  London.    192L    872  p. 

This  book  oompraes,  in  addition  to  an  editorial  preface  and  an  intro- 
duction, ten  esaays  written  by  head  masters  of  English  schools  and  by 
jyrofessors  in  the  universities  of  England.  Wales  and  Scotland.  It  dis- 
cusses aims  and  principles  of  education  rather  than  detailed  methods  of 
teaching.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  one's  impression  gained  from  the 
reading  of  this  book  with  the  impressions  gained  from  the  reading  of 
English  books  on  teaching  published  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.  The  eariier 
books  were  designed  to  convince  the  reader  that  education  should  aim 
mainly  to  strengthen  the  pupil's  mental  faculties  and  to  equip  him  with 
facta  pertaining  principally  to  mathematics,  history,  philosophy  and 
languages.  In  "The  Modem  Teacher"  there  b  an  occasional  reference 
to  these  aims  of  education  but  they  are  kept  far  in  the  background.  In 
all  the  ten  essays  constituting  the  book  the  conception  prevails  that  the 
purpose  of  teaching  should  be  to  assist  the  pupil  to  understand  and  to  deal 
•effectively  with  the  physical,  intellectual,  social  and  aesthetic  world  in 
which  he  lives.  None  of  the  authors  advocates  the  teaching  of  his  subject 
primarily  with  a  view  to  strengthening  the  mental  faculties  or  equipping 
the  pupil  with  knowledge  unrelated  to  the  world  about  him.  In  earlier 
English  books  on  teaching,  the  phrase  "Discipline  of  the  mental  faculties  " 
was  found  on  almost  every  page,  but  the  reviewer  has  noticed  it  in  the 
present  book  only  here  and  there,  and  it  does  not  loom  large  in  the  fore- 
ground in  any  of  the  essays. 

To  mention  but  one  illustration  of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  English  conception  of  educational  values, — a  few  years  ago  it  was 
thought  that  the  fundamental  requirement  in  the  teaching  of  either  the 
mother  tongue  or  of  a  foreign  language,  ancient  or  modern,  was  a  long 
thorough-going  study  of  grammatical  technique,  but  in  the  present  volume 
grammar  is  relegated  to  oblivion  in  the  essay  on  English  composition,  and 
it  is  thrust  into  the  background  in  the  essays  on  the  teaching  of  the  classics 
and  of  modem  languages.  .  Professor  Ritchie,  of  the  University  of  Birming- 
ham, says  that,  according  to  his  observations,  pupils  learn  modem 
languages  best  after  they  have  spent  a  preliminary  year  in  grammatical 
study,  but  he  regrets  that  this  is  the  case,  and  he  half  apologizes  for  putting 
grammar  forward.  Having  got  over  the  iSrst  year  of  grammar  in  the 
•study  of  French,  he  hastens  to  lay  stress  on  content  rather  than  on  tech- 
nique in  the  teaching  of  modem  languages.  American  teachers  (of  whom 
there  are  many)  who  use  the  so-called  "natural"  method  in  the  teaching 
of  foreign  languages  would  not  agree  with  Professor  Ritchie  that  a  year  of 
grammatical  study  is  the  chief  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  a  modem 
Janguage  in  its  oral  and  auditory  forms. 

Professor  Smith,  Master  of  Dulwich  Ck)llege,  does  not  advise  that  chief 
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emphasis  be  put  upon  grammatical  technique  in  the  teaching  of  the  classics^ 
though  he  does  show  very  dearly  that  classic  languages  are  more  complex 
structuraUy  than  are  modem  languages,  especially  English,  and  so  more 
attention  must  be  given  to  grammar  in  the  study  of  Latin  or  Greek  than 
might  be  profitable  in  the  study  of  less  highly  inflected  tongues. 

American  teachers  have  gone  a  little  farther  than  English  teachers  ap- 
pear to  have  gone  in  basing  all  their  work  upon  the  conception  that  the 
aim  in  teaching  should  be  to  help  the  pupil  to  adjust  himself  to  the  world 
of  people  and  of  things  about  him.  Facts  which  are  not  related  quite 
definitely  to  the  social,  physical,  intellectual  or  eesthetic  environments  are 
not  highly  regarded  in  American  schoolrooms;  and  methods  of  teaching 
which  do  not  increase  the  pupil's  power  to  use  his  knowledge  and  skill  by 
way  of  comprehending  and  recreating  his  environments  or  adapting  him- 
self to  them  as  he  finds  them,  are  held  in  disrespect  by  our  teachers.  The 
urge  of  American  education  everywhere  in  all  grades  of  schools  is  toward 
the  teaching  of  functional  knowledge  and  skill.  One  gains  the  impression 
from  reading  ''The  Modem  Teacher"  that  English  teachers  are  moving 
in  the  same  general  direction  as  American  teachers,  but  they  have  not 
gone  quite  so  far,  and  are  probably  not  moving  qiiite  so  rapidly.  It  is 
not  the  intention  of  the  reviewer  to  express  any  opinion  as  to  whether 
English  teachers  are  wiser  or  less  wise  than  American  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  speed  with  which  they  are  adopting  the  conceptions  that  all  education 
— subjects  and  methods — should  be  determined  by  the  aim  of  social,  in- 
tellectual, physical  and  aesthetic  adjustment. 

In  an  American  book  of  the  general  character  of  "The  Modem  Teacher'* 
one  would  expect  to  find  articles  dealing  with  commercial  subjects,  manual 
training,  household  arts,  and  strictly  vocational  subjects.  There  would 
be  some  discussion  of  the  value  of  mental  tests  for  the  purpose  of  diagnosing 
the  mental  abilities  of  pupils,  and  also  of  methods  of  measuring  achieve- 
ment in  the  various  subjects  taught.  A  teacher  would  not  be  regarded  as 
modem  in  America  unless  he  were  familiar  with  intelligence  tests  and  scales 
for  measuring  progress  in  school  subjects.  It  is  in  these  latter  respects 
mainly  that  present-day  educational  tendencies  in  America  are  most 
markedly  distinguished  from  the  tendencies  in  Great  Britain. 

M.  V.  O'Shba. 

Thb  Univebsitt  of  WnOONBIN, 
M^DiBoir,  WmcomiN. 


Methods  and  Materials  of  Literary  Critidsm.— Bt  Chablbb  M.  Gatlet  and 
Benjamin  F.  Kubtz.    Ginn  and  Company.    1921.    911  p. 

"This  book  is  the  second  of  a  series  entitled  Methods  and  Materiab  of 
Literary  Criticism  .  .  .''  This  opening  statement  of  the  preface, 
coupled  with  the  subtitle,  at  once  clears  up  a  possible  misapprehension 
of  the  reader  that  the  new  book  is  merely  a  revision  of  the  well-known 
"Gayley  and  Scott*'  (1899).  That  book  "was  an  introduction  to  the 
bases  in  aesthetics  and  poetics,  theoretical  and  historical.  The  present 
volume  applies  the  methods  there  developed  to  the  comparative  study  of 
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tbe  Iyric»  tbe  que,  and  some  aDied  fonnui  of  poetry.  A  third  volume,  im>- 
pioachmg  completion,  will  present  tragedy,  comedy,  and  cognate  forma/* 
Apart  from  the  appendix,  which  ctmnaUci  a  bibliography  of  the  hiatory 
of  poetry,  4StSt  pages  of  the  846  given  to  subject-matter  are  devoted  to 
the  lyric,  861  to  the  epic.  In  each  case,  questions  of  theory,  with  running 
references,  are  followed  by  bibliographical  material  covering,  not  English 
alone,  but  all  significant  national  literatures. 

lust  as  ^Gayley  and  Scott'*  is  the  best  book  of  its  kind  in  English,  so 
this  second  volume  is,  without  doubt,  the  most  comprehensive  and  satis- 
factory in  its  field.  Though  all  students  of  literature  will  not  fully  agree 
with  the  authors  in  their  comparative  methods  and  in  their  belief  in  liter- 
aiy  forms  as  types  and  species,  no  one  who  would  ''make  of  criticism  a 
diseipline,  an  aim,  or  a  profession"  can  fail  to  recognise  the  indefatigable 
labor,  the  wide  scholarship,  and  the  acute  discrimination  involved  in  the 
making  of  this  book;  and,  for  the  service  rendered,  the  world  of  letters 
can  have  only  a  profound  sense  of  i4>preciation  and  gratitude. 

A.  H.  R.  Faibchild. 

UmvanBiTr  of  BfisBotTBi, 

COLOICBIA,  MlSBOUBX. 


The  Psychology  of  Adolescence.—By  Fbbdbuck  TkAcr.    The  Macinillan  Com- 
psay.    f46p. 

This  volume  is  a  sane,  dear,  and  readable  summary  of  the  more  im« 
portant  facts  and  observations  that  have  accumulated  in  the  study  of 
adolescence.  It  b  a  fit  companion-piece  to  the  author's  wdl  known 
publication  on  the  Psychology  of  Childhood,  and  will  be  appreciated  by 
secondary  teachers,  as  the  former  publication  has  been  and  is  appreciated 
by  elementary  teachers.  It  contains  but  little  that  is  new,  and  is  less 
provocative  of  thought  than  the  two  volume  edition  on  the  same  subject 
by  the  author's  former  teacher.  Dr.  6.  Stanley  Hall.  But  it  presents  in  a 
condensed  and  simplified  form  many  of  the  essential  facts  and  cardinal 
principles  that  have  accumulated  on  the  subject  of  adolescence  in  recent 
years.  It  is  rare  that  one  finds  a  book  on  education,  positive  in  its  gener- 
alizations, with  which  he  can  so  thoroughly  agree.  There  are  many 
omissions  on  the  complex  problems  of  adolescence  that  one  would  like  to 
have  added,  but  that  would  have  increased  the  size  and  expense  of  the 
volume;  probably  lessened  the  sales  and  limited  its  general  utility. 

The  author  presents  the  subject  under  fourteen  chapter  headings,  as 
follows:  "A  Preliminary  Survey;  General  Characteristics  of  the  Various 
Life-Stages;  The  Body;  The  Mind  (General  Treatment);  Instinct  and 
Habit;  Emotion,  or  the  Capacity  to  Feel;  Intellect,  or  the  Capacity  to 
Think;  Will,  or  the  Capacity  to  Act;  Self-Consdousness  and  the  Social 
Order;  Sex;  The  Appreciation  of  Beauty  in  Nature  and  Art;  The  Moral 
Life;  The  Religious  Life;  The  Pedagogy  of  Adolescence,"  which  endeavors 
to  apply  the  foregoing  knowledge  to  the  processes  of  education.  There  is  a 
limited  Bibliography,  a  disappointing  Index,  but  every  chapter  contains 
much  of.  interest  and  value.    Since  the  material,  of  necessity,  represents 
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but  &  summary  of  thought  and  experience,  it  might  have  been  made  more 
useful  to  the  average  teacher  by  dearer  organization  with  the  insertion  of 
marginal  topic  headings.  This  would  have  lessened  the  necessity  for  the 
more  or  less  frequent  repetition  of  thought  throughout  the  chapters. 

After  a  lifetime  of  study  and  teaching  of  children  and  youth,  the  author 
has  aimed  to  present  a  teachers'  handbook  on  adolescence  containing 
the  bare  essentials  of  thought  and  practice  oh  this  vital  period  of  individual 
development.  In  this  he  has  succeeded.  The  point  of  view  is  teleological, 
reaching  back  and  up  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  "The  ultinuite  aim  of  all 
education  is  moral  and  spiritual";  in  essence  religious,  in  which  religion  is 
conceived  as  life  itself  functioning  at  its  highest,  rijchest,  fullest,  best.  Feel- 
ing, thinking,  willing  are  but  parts  of  one  and  the  same  complex  which 
constitutes  the  whole  of  personality,  or  individual  life.  The  chapters  on 
Moral  and  Religious  Life  show  the  author  at  best,  while  the  one  on  the 
Pedagogy  of  Adolescence  is  strong  and  helpful.  The  book  as  a  whole  will 
be  appreciated  and  found  to  be  a  safe  and  wholesome  guide  to  intelligent 
parents  and  teachers  interested  in  the  welfare  and  education  of  adolescents. 

G.  W.  A.  LUCKET. 

Bureau  or  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


The  Teaching  of  English.— By  W.  S.  Tomkinbon.    Oxford  University  Press. 
1921.    228  p. 

Not  since  Mr.  Percival  Chubb  published,  some  fifteen  years  ago,  his 
epoch-making  book,  bearing  this  same  title,  have  we  seen  as  delightful — 
and  as  irritating — a  book  on  this  theme.  The  author  is,  first  of  all,  a  stu- 
dent and  teacher  of  English,  not  of  ''Education."  And  herein  lies  the 
secret  of  both  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  his  doctrine. 

Possessed  of  excellent  taste  and  fine  sense,  imbued  with  a  love  of  English 
and  a  tremendous  faith  in  it  as  a  vital  element  in  education,  Mr.  Tomkin- 
son  writes  eloquently  and  convincingly  and  withal  with  rare  charm  and 
humor.  The  book  is  good  reading.  On  every  page  is  evidence  that  the 
author  can  write  his  language  and  that  he  knows  his  literature,  knows  it 
intimately  and  intelligently,  especially,  perhaps,  that  area  of  literature  of 
greatest  interest  to  children  and  young  people.  The  first  part  of  chapter 
four,  on  oral  reading,  and  all  of  chapter  eight,  on  appreciation,  are  signally 
excellent  sections.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Tomkinson  is  too  much  of  a  stickler 
for  intensive  study,  he  insists  on  examining  and  cross-examining  figures  of 
speech  and  verbal  niceties  of  rh3^thm  and  diction,  and  he  seems  to  believe 
he  can  train  everyone  to  read  aloud  effectively  ^  but  despite  these  blunders 
there  is  much  that  is  of  substantial  worth  in  his  discussion  of  these  themes. 
He  beheves  devoutly,  as  does  every  true  teacher  of  literature,  that  litera- 
ture exists  to  give  aesthetic  pleasure,  and  his  method,  though  some- 
what too  finical  at  times,  is  a  sound  one.  Here  is  where  he  gives  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  are  tiying  to  resist  the  utilitarians  in  their  demand 
that  literature  shall  justify  itself  by  a  bread  and  butter  standard. 

But  when  Mr.  Tomkinson  goes  over  into  the  other  field  of  English,  the 
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teachmg  of  language,  he  is  sadly  out  of  his  element.  This  is  the  {dace 
where  he  could  leam  much  from  American  En^^ish  teachers  of  the  new 
school.  He  fails  almost  entirely  to  realize  that  the  purposes  <^  literature 
study  and  of  language  study  are  so  different  that  they  are  c^ten  diametri* 
caDy  opposed.  Hence  he  carries  the  "literary"  method  much  too  far  m 
his  teachmg  of  speech,  quoting  literary  artists  as  authorities  on  language,, 
setting  up  literary  models  as  norms  <^  speech,  resorting  to  literature  for  his 
themes  for  composition.  We  find  nothing  in  his  book  about  the  "sociali- 
zation" of  English,  though  the  language  aspect  of  En^h  cannot  be 
taught  in  any  other  way;  language  "projects"  are  I4>paiently  unknown  to 
him;  "exercises"  take  the  {dace  <^  genuine  "activities";  verse-making 
looms  up  large  in  his  method.  It  is  the  old-fashioned,  literary,  aristocratic 
point  of  view  from  which  Mr.  Tomkinson  sees  the  fidd  of  language  teach- 
ing. And  this  is  the  more  regrettable  because  he  shows  such  good  sense 
and  does  such  straight  thinking  in  many  of  the  problems  which  he  under- 
takes to  solve.  He  eliminates  formal  grammar  almost  entirely,  he  dis- 
places spelling  and  other  mechanical  matters  from  their  commanding 
position,  he  throws  the  emphasis  upon  oral  rather  than  upon  written 
language — all  of  which  is  in  accord  with  the  best  theory  and  practice  of 
to-day. 

It  is  a  delightful  book  and  an  irritating  one — good  to  read  but  often  not 
good  to  follow.  It  has  a  special  interest  for  American  teachers  of  English 
because  it  presents  what  may  be  assumed  to  be  the  standpoint  of  a  pro- 
gressive teacher  of  English  in  England  and  mdicates  what  is  the  status  in 
that  country  of  the  whole  problem  of  English  teaching. 

Waltsr  Babnu. 
State  Nobmal  School, 

Faukmomt,  W.  Va. 


The  Life  of  Artemas  Ward,  the  First  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Revolution.— Bt  Chables  Mabttn.    Artemas  Ward.    1921.    934  p. 

This  book  is  a  brave  endeavor  to  make  a  hero  out  of  a  man  who  was 
regarded  by  his  contemporaries  and  by  subsequent  historians  as  possessing 
only  second-rate  ability.  The  author  was  subsidized  by  the  great-grand- 
son of  Artemas  Ward  to  undertake  the  task;  and  notwithstanding  his 
painstaking  researches  and  his  entire  willingness  to  see  Ward  in  heroic 
proportions,  the  critical  reader  will  lay  down  the  volume  with  the  feeling 
that  the  traditional  view  of  that  unassuming  character  is  correct,  save, 
perhaps,  in  certain  trivial  details. 

Ward  as  a  young  man  took  a  minor  part  in  the  French  and  Indian  War; 
and  during  the  period  of  revolutionary  agitation  he  was  "also"  a  member 
of  a  number  of  conmiittees  dominated  by  distinguished  patriots.  As 
second  choice,  he  was  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  Congress  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  provincial  forces  engaged  in  besieging  Boston  after 
the  Lexington  skirmish,  an  appointment  which  moved  the  author  to  choose 
the  impressive  sub-title  of  the  work.  Ward  was  at  this  time  a  partial  inva- 
lid and  "  too  stout  for  his  forty-seven  years. "    He  was  in  actual  charge  of 
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the  besieging  forces  from  late  April  iintfl  July  2, 1775,  when  Washington 
airived  to  take  command  in  the  name  of  the  Continental  Congress;  and  at 
no  time  had  Ward  displayed  marked  military  ability.  Ward  was  retained 
as  second  in  command;  but  being  in  ill  health  and  unable  to  get  along  with 
Washington,  he  resigned  from  the  army  in  March,  1777.  Thereafter  he 
filled  numerous  civil  positions  in  Massachusetts  conscientiously  and 
acceptably,  and  in  the  same  faithful  manner  served  in  the  Continental 
Congress  and  subsequently  in  the  Second  and  Third  Congresses  under  the 
Constitution. 

The  author's  literary  st^de  is  anythmg  but  attractive;  but  quite  the 
contrary  can  be  said  for  the  typographical  appearance  and  binding  of  the 
book. 

A.  M.  SGHLBBDraiB. 

Statb  UmyKBsiTT  of  Iowa 
Iowa  Citt 


Self-Help  Bnglish  Lessons,  FSrrt  Book,  by  Worlfabth,  and  Self-Help  Bng- 
lish  Lessons,  Secood  Book,  by  WoHurABTB-MAHoinBT.  Work!  Book  Com- 
paay.    1921.    256  p.  and  338  p. 

It  would  be  a  dull  child,  and  a  duller  teacher  who  would  not  be  carried 
along  by  the  steady,  directive  force  of  Books  One  and  Two  of  Self-He^ 
English  Lessons.  Oat  might  even  dare  hope  that  if  every  child  in  grades 
three  to  six  could  work  conscientiously  through  both  books,  there  would  be 
less  reason  for  the  mvidious  comparisons  which  we  must  now  make  between 
the  average  American  child's  success  with  his  mother  tongue  and  the 
achievement  of  French  children  of  the  same  age  or  younger. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  children  who  use  these  books  can  escape  learning 
to  express  their  ideas  effectivdy,  both  m  speech  and  in  writing.  They  are 
given  every  opportunity  to  make  automatic  the  mechanics  both  of  speech 
and  of  writing,  and  at  the  same  time  their  powers  of  observation  and  of 
constructive  imagination  are  wholesomdy  stimulated.  They  are  'sub- 
jected to  a  conspicuously  successful  presentation  of  grammatical  concepts 
and  nomenclature,  along  with  well  selected  and  abundant  opportunities 
for  practice.  The  lesson  sequence  also  not  only  keeps  all  lines  <^  work 
progressmg  evenly,  but  maintains  for  all  divisions  of  the  work  a  high  level 
of  interest. 

The  recommendations  for  summer  reading  are  particulariy  discriminat- 
ing. These  lists,  together  with  the  many  ''carry-over  "  suggestions  should 
make  the  children  sense  the  fundamental  idea  that  English  is  inseparaUe 
from  their  daily  life,  both  in  school  and  out.  This  never-endingness,  how- 
ever, is  not  made  a  matter  of  drudgery.  The  delights  which  come  from 
conscious  self-improvement  and  growth  are  made  easily  possible. 

In  general  the  books  bear  the  hall-mark  of  a  high  order  of  intelligence, 
coupled  with  rich  teaching  experience.  They  should  be  a  boon  to  both 
teachers  and  children. 

Olivs  £lt  Habt. 
South  Philadklphia 

High  School  fob  Gmia, 
Philadelfhia. 
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Silhouettes  of 
My  Contemporaries 

By  LYMAN  ABBOTT 

Lyman  Abbott  belleres  that  out- 
standinc;  personalities — makers  ot  his- 
tory— have  some  salient  characteris- 
tic that  can  l>e  bi'ouflrht  home  to  tlie 
reader  iust  tm  eifecuvely  through  a 
brief  sketch  as  a  loog  biography. 
The  most  strildnff  and  lasting  im- 
pressions of  his  eighty  years*  associ- 
ation with  great  men  are  here  given. 
PHemJSjOOi  im* 

Selected  Letters 
of  Friedrich  Nietzsche 

Ediimd  by  OSCAR  LEVY 

In  this  selection  from  the  letters  of 
Friedrich  Nletsscbe,  we  are  shown 
not  only  the  pliilosopher  whose  ideas 
have  had  socn  a  profound  influence 
on  modem  tiioueht  but  the  Nietssche 
whom  his  frienos  and  family  knew, 
the  boy  at  school,  the  brilliant  stu- 
dent at  the  university,  and  most  of 
all,  the  prophet  thundering  into  Ger- 
many's ears  more  than  thirty  years 
ago,  that  she  had  no  soul  and  no 
futurie. 

rTw09  93»S9f  IMC 

The  Uncollected  Poetry  and 
Pirose  of  Wtit  Whitman 

Ediimd  by  EMORY  HOLLOW  AY 

"This  book  will  ...  be  recognised  as 
not  only  a  standard  work  on  Whitman, 
unlikely  to  be  superseded  by  another, 
but  as  the  most  important  single  con- 
tribution yet  made  to  the  biography 
of  a  wdrl^ famous  man*  It  completes 
the  hitherto  fragmentary  story  ot 
Whitman's  life,  adding  a  richness  of 
important  detail  wmcli  makes  it 
quite  unique.*' 


PUSLlSHfeP  IN  JANUARY 

Poams  and  Portraits 
Bj  DON  MAMQUiS 
A   new   biiok   of  poems  bv   Don 
Marquis  1     *'Id   every  mood/*   siiys 
airistopher  Morley.  "he  is  a  sinfccr 
of    ireneroufl    und     natnbie    gMUi 
whether  hiii  tone  U  reverent,  sar- 
donic. humuruuH.  or  reflective,  It's 
always  thrillinffly  character istlc.** 
^Hcm  SIM,  nmt 

Watched  by  Wild  AnlmaU 
By  ENDS  A,  MtLLS 

Enofl  Mills  points  out  that  when 
you  fo  into  the  wilds  to  watch 
wild  animals  they  watch  you  a 
rreat  deal  more  Uion  you  watch 
them. 

The  book  is  replete  with  deitcrlp- 
tions  of  nature  done  with  the  skill 
and  beauty  of  this  well-known 
writer-naturalist.  Ibi  appeal  is  to 
all  a<lmlreri  of  aolmaU,  nature, 
and  food  writing. 

Friemti,50,nH 


Turkey— A  World 
Problem  of  To-day 

By  TALCOTT  WILLIAMS 

Talcott  Williams,  Dean  of  tlic  Pul- 
itser  School  ot  Journalism,  former 
editor  of  a  larg^e  Philadelphia  daily, 
was  bom  and  brought  op  m  Turkey. 
Throughout  his  career,  a  student  ot 
International  affairs,  he  brings  au- 
thority and  experience  to  the  discus- 
sion of  this  problem. 

Prie9  $3,09,  nmt 

Fifty  Years  a  Journalist 

By  MELVILLE  E.  STONE 

Mr.  Stone  was  newspaper  reporter 
and  editor.  Later  he  was  head  of 
the  largest  and  ^ost  powerful  news- 
gathering  agency  in  tne  world.  He 
has  been  behind  the  scenes  in  the 
drama  of  the  world  history  for  the 
last  fifty  years.  Now  he  has  the  big- 
gest "story"  of  all  to  teU— his  life. 
PHem  $S.OO,  nmt 
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McMURRY  and  PARKINS 
GEOGRAPHIES 


Elementary 


Advanced 


They  are  new  books— published  in  August  1921. 

They  present  tbe  latest  geographical  data. 

ThQT  are  the  culmination  of  a  long  period  of 
growth  and  devdopment. 

Th^r  are  pre-eminently  the  most  teachable  geog- 
raphies  now  available. 

Countries  and  localities  having  similar  character- 
istics are  treated  as  groups. 

In  no  other  series  are  the  problems  of  school 
geography  solved  so  simply  and  naturally* 

In  no  otlier  series  is  the  subject-^natter  so  care»> 
fully  organized  around  important  themes. 

In  no  other  series  is  the  method  of  prdsentation 
so  self-evident  and  inescapable. 

No  other  series  provides  such  lucid  and  hdpful 
suggestions  to  pupils. 

No   other  series   distinguishes  between   study 
maps  and  reference  maps. 

In  its  equipment  of  color  maps,  blade  and  whits 
maps  and  illustrations,  this  series  is  unsurpassed. 

Both  booics  were  written  after  the  full  signifi>* 
cance  of  the  Great  War  became  apparent* 
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NEW    YORK    UNIVERSITY. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL 

O^NNOUNCES  a  aeries  of  important  couraes  cX  interest  to  School 
Executives,  including  special  conferences  on  the  following  subjects: 


1 


STATE  EDUCATION^  led  by  the  following  state  superintendents: 
,  DR.  T.  E«  FINEQAN,  Ptansylvania 
DR.  A.  B.  MEREDITH,  Connecticut,  and  otiiers. 

Cnr  EDUCATION,  led  by  the  folloving  dty  superintendents: 
DR.  W.  L.  ETTINQER,  Kcw  York 
DR.  H.  8.  WEET,  Rochester 
DR.  FRANK  BALLOU,  Washfaigton,  and  others. 

PROBLEMS  OF  SCHOOL  BUDDINGS,  led  by 

MR.  W.  B.  ITTNER,  and  other  prominent  school  architects. 


In  addition,  tlie  Summer  School  wiU  ofifer  a  complete  program  of  courses 
in  education  for  teachers,  supervisors,  and  administrators.  For  inform- 
ation, address 

DEAN  JOHN  W.  WITHERS,  Director 
'  Summer  School,  New  York  Univerdty 

32  Waverly  Place,  New  York  City 


Teachers  Wanted 


All  kinds.  Contracts  waiting.  Free 
service  to  employers — ^No  charge 
to  teachers  till  elected. 
NATIONAL  TEACHERS  AGENCY,  Inc.,  D.  H.  Cook,  Mgr. 

HooM  oAo9  PhlUdslphbu  BrandMst  Plttabuirh,  Syrmenrnf  N.Y.,  Northamptoa,  Mass. 
S#iTioe  frem  to  Sohooh 


CLARK   TEACHERS  AGENCY 

SSitlYEAR 
EACH  OFFICE  HAS  THE  RECORDS  OF  ALL— 

ADDRESS  THE  NEAREST— FREE  REGISTRATION 
CUeafo,  Stdnwav  Bklg..  N«w  Yoric^  Flatlroo  BUic..  BaltlmoM,  110  B.  LeiiiisfeQO  St..  Mliv- 
amolis.  Globe  BIdg..  KanMs  oS,  Mo.,  NewYoilc  UfeBUlg..  Lo«  AbcSm,  Caii&iila 
Wg,,  CohimhiM,  Ohio,  ferii  Bidg.,  SpoinuM,  Waah.,  Chamber  of  Coauneroe  BIdg. 


NEW  YORK  STATE 
TEACHERS'  BUREAU 

50  State  St.  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Haadquarttos  for  toaehan  ax&d  aduea* 

oatlonal   poalUocu  in   Naw  York  and 

otbar  aaatom  atatas. 


Outlines 

War,  OMffnrkT,  HUUrff  0M«>,  ArltkMtto,  Qtw 

Tb«y  ar*  ptmphlcli  prepared  to  meet  tte  talrenel 
demand  fbr  a  brief  MHunary  at  the  Importaat  ftds  In 
the  variom  bramJiet. 
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A  $1,000  Trip  Throogh  Europe 


ConteMt  open  to  every  ntentbe 
National  Educational  A990C 

After   an   expenditure  of  $450,0 
three  years  of  effort  on  the  part  of 
ica't  leading  Educators*  Compton 
tured    Encyclopedia    has    been 
completed.     Professor   Searson 
says:  ^'Your  biggest  problem  is 
to  bHng  tlUs  New  Work  to  the 
attention  of  the  school  people 
in  the  quickest  possible  way." 


•  ufv  ua^M 


The  contest  is  just  to  show  you — without  cost  or 

obligation — what  we  have  achieved  in  Compton  ^s 

Pictured  Encyclopedia 


ANYTHING  that  we  might  tell  you  of 
Compton's  Pictured  Encyclopedia 
would  be  inadequate.  Therefore,  the 
aim  of  this  contest  is  to  put  the  New 
Work  into  your  hands  for  your  (free) 
personal  inspection. 

Every  member  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  is  eligible  to  compete 
for  one  of  the  following  awards: 

$1,000  Trip  through  Europe 
$500  Trip  to  Alaska  via  the  Canadian 

Rockies 
$250  Trip  to  any  of  our  National  Paries 
///or 


or  any 


n  th*  trip  ia  not  dmairmd,  wrtn^ 

V  r«c«lvc  tha  mquioaimnt  in  monay 

100  HonorabU  M«ntlon  PHms.    A  Complete 
S«t  of  th*  Now  Work 

Each  entrant  is  to  write  a  500  word  dis- 
cussion on  "The  Practical  Educ^^tional 
Value  of  Compton's  Pictured  Encyclo- 
pedia" with  especial  reference  to  its  use 
in  the  socialized  recitation  and  the  prob- 
lem project  method  of  instruction. 
All  discussions  must  be  in  our  hands  by 
April  20th,  1922.    The  following  prom- 


inent educators  have  been  appointed  as 
judges: 

WM.  C.  BAGLEY,  Pro/oMor  of  Bduomtion^ 
ToaoAoni  Collegm,  Columbia  Vnirmrmity, 

MARION  L.  BURTON.  Pfmidont  o/  tho  Uni- 
rwity  of  Miohigmn,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich, 

H.  B.  WILSON,  Supmrintendent  of  City 
SohoolB,  Bmrk9l9y,  Cmlif. 

To  enroll,  simply  mail  the  coupon,  or, 
if  vou  attend  the  convention  in  Chicago, 
February  27th  to  March  3rd,  visit  our 
attractive  and  interesting  exhibit  in 
Booths  86  and  6b,  Leiter  Building,  where 
enrollment  blanks  may  be  had. 
When  your  entry  blank  is  received,  these 
beautiful  volumes  will  be  immediately 
sent  to  you  by  express— all  charges  paid. 
After  the  Awards  have  been  announced 
reverse  the  cover  on  our  packing  box  and 
return  the  books  to  us  at  our  expense. 

Juat  MaU  thia  Coupon 

Take  the  first  step  now  toward  the  Trip 
to  Europe,  or  one  of  the  102  other  really 
worth  while  Awards  which  we  have 
listed.    Mail  the  coupon  to-day. 

F.  E.  COMPTON  St  CO. 

58  E.  Waahinston  St.,  Chicaco,  Illinois 


A  Vital  and  Valuable  Educational  Movement 

Compton's    Pictured    Encyclopedia    it    an    altogether   new   type   of 
\rork  designed  for  the  daily  uie  of  boyi  and  slrlt  of  school  age. 

It  i$  np-to-d«t» — every  word  written  entirely  since  the  World  War. 

It  U  proi7rM«i«»— especially  adapted  to  use  in  either  the  socialised 
recitation  or  problem  project  method  of  instruction. 

it  U  ocevrafe— edited  by  sound  scholars  of  recognized  world-wide 
authority. 

It  U  intmtelif  interesting — composed  in  clear,  Tlvid  atyle,  which 
brings    the   very   heart   of    each   subject   into   brilliant    relief. 

n  ie  complete — Injecting  into  the  difficult  technical  portions  of 
each  subject. the  same  spice  of  connected  interest  as  exists  in 
those  outstanding  "wonders"  and  "marvels"  to  which  books 
for  children  usually  confine  themselves. 

"It  is  reallif  p^tured"— containing  thousands  of  illustrations  se- 
lected from  over  a  half  million  pbotograplis  gathered  from 
aU  parts  of  the  worid. 


F.  E.  Compton  &  Co., 

58  East  Washlnirton  StrMt 
Chicago,  111. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  and  entirely 
without  obligation  to  myself  desire 
to  enter  your  "Trip  to  Europe  Coo- 
test." 
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and  a  major  on  the  staff  of  the  Surgeon  General  during  the  World  War,   Dr. 
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Catholic  Church  in  America 
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EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MARCH,  1922 


LOYALTY  TO  EDUCATION 
Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills 

MY  THEME  is  loyalty  ^to  education,  and  by  that 
phrase  I  mean  unity  of  effort  and  unity  of  spirit 
in  a  common  cause*  What  I  am  going  to  say  will 
perhaps  surprise  the  outside  public;  but  we  who  are  in  the 
profession  are  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  exists 
to-day  a  certain  lack  of  harmony  and  understanding  between 
school  men  and  college  men  that  no  one  really  interested  in 
education  can  regard  with  complacency.  On  the  one  hand» 
there  is  an  attitude  of  haughtiness  and  indifference;  on  the 
other,  a  seemingly  curious  misunderstanding  of  what  higher 
institutions  of  learning  are  trying  to  do  and  a  failure  to 
appreciate  the  service  of  scholarship  to  the  school  and  to  the 
state. 

Perhaps  two  imaginary  portraits  will  drive  the  lesson  home. 
A  typical  college  president,  who  is  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
haB  been  wont  in  faculty  meetings  and  elsewhere  to  dispar- 
age efforts  that  some  of  the  school  men  are  making  to  im- 
prove the  professional  equipment  of  teachers.  He  would 
hold  up  his  hands  in  holy  horror  at  the  mention  of  the  word 
pedagogy  or  courses  in  education.  He  used  to  quote  with 
zest  old  Samuel  Johnson: 

Why,  sir,  any  method  will  do,  provided  there  be  diligence.  Sir,  it  is  no 
matter  what  you  teach  children  mrst  any  more  than  what  leg  you  shaU  put 
into  your  breeches  first.  Sir,  you  may  stand  disputing  which  is  best  to 
put  in  first,  but  in  the  meantime  your  breech  is  bare.  Sur,  while  you  are 
considering  which  of  two  things  you  should  teach  your  child  fint,  another 
boy  has  learned  them  both. 

That,  says  our  friend,  is  sound  educational  policy.   And  he 
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would  go  on  to  berate  school  men  for  having  no  conception 
of  what  the  word  scholarship  means.  According  to  his  way 
of  thinking,  all  school  superintendents  are  spending  time  and 
money  to  advance  millinery  and  forging  and  automobile 
courses  at  the  expense  of  English  and  the  languages.  He 
would  seldom  go  to  teachers'  conventions  or  try  to  study  our 
system  of  conunon  schools.  His  soul  was  like  a  star  and 
dwelt  apart.  Whenever  fault  would  be  found  with  the  prod- 
uct of  his  college,  he  would  place  most  of  the  blame  on  the 
miserable  preparation  of  the  public  schools.  And  he  would 
seldom,  if  ever,  come  to  grip  with  the  real  problem  of  educa- 
tion for  the  people.  It  is  really  extraordinary  how  remote 
from  the  sphere  of  the  average  college  teacher  is  the  cause  of 
popular  education. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  our  portrait  of  a  typical  superintendent 
of  schools  who  also  and  of  course  shall  be  nameless.  He 
graduated  at  college  some  years  since  and  has  taken  courses 
in  education  at  various  summer  schools.  He  reads  the 
leading  educational  journals  and  occasionally  the  Atlantic 
Monthly.  He  is  a  strong  advocate  of  popular  education. 
He  thinks  any  graduate  of  any  high  school  in  any  course 
should  ipso  facto  proceed  to  any  college.  Standards  of  ad- 
mission set  up  by  the  college  are  to  him  as  a  red  flag  to  a  bull; 
and  he  would  substitute  the  pure  white  banner  of  psycho- 
logical tests  or  the  peace  flag  of  no  tests  at  all.  He  does  not 
believe  that  scholarship  has  the  least  bearing  on  life.  Many 
of  the  boys  and  girls  in  his  schools  are  preparing  for  college; 
but  he  never  thinks  of  visiting  a  college,  except  to  see  a  foot- 
ball game.  Consequently,  he  often  thinks  that  our  colleges 
are  stiU  giving  most  of  their  time  to  the  old  classical  subjects 
of  Greek,  Latin,  and  mathematics.  He  believes  college 
people  are  highbrows,  exclusive,  undemocratic,  selfish.  The 
old  aphorisms,  "Knowledge  is  power,**  or  *^Ad  astra  per 
aspera^*  he  considers  as  ''devices  which  foster  personal 
greed.**  College  men  appear  to  him  to  have  the  attitude  of 
the  early  Episcopalians  in  Boston  in  Dean  Hodges'  famous 
story:  ''We  be  all  stout  church  folk  here  and  maintain  an 
offensive  demeanor  to  all  them  that  are  without.*'    And  na- 
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turally  he  resents  such  an  attitude,  sometimes  distrusts  the 
college  and  discredits  among  the  people  the  cause  of  scholar- 
ship. 

Granted  that  these  portraits  are  in  high  colors,  yet  every- 
one who  knows  the  inside  of  current  educational  tendencies 
will  recognize  the  types.  And,  oh  lago !  the  pity  of  it.  Here 
we  are  eJl  working  for  the  same  common  purpose;  yet  with- 
out understanding  at  all  what  we  are  each  in  his  separate 
task  trying  to  do.  It  is  patent  that  the  college  cannot  get 
along  without  the  school;  equally  true  it  is,  if  not  so  obvious, 
that  the  school  cannot  do  its  work  without  the  college. 

The  pity  of  this  lack  of  cooperation  becomes  tangible  and 
definite  when  we  consider  that  in  both  school  and  college 
education  there  are  the  very  selfsame  faults.  The  greatest 
trouble  with  American  education  is  lack  of  thoroughness. 
As  a  nation  we  are  all  too  content  with  getting  by,  with  being 
satisfied  with  the  average,  with  failing  to  strive  after  excel- 
lence. This  attitude  is  reflected  in  many  ways  in  our  educa- 
tion. In  school  and  in  college  we  teach  too  many  things; 
we  spread  out  our  instruction  very  thinly.  There  is  perhaps 
more  excuse  for  the  school,  for  it  thus  keeps  many  pupils 
through  its  varied  programs  that  it  would  otherwise  lose. 
Yet  education  suffers  in  consequence.  The  colleges  offer  too 
many  courses  and  do  so  very  largely  for  advertising  purposes. 
We  college  people  have  developed  the  department  idea  so 
fully  that  the  number  of  courses  offered  is  almost  funny  and 
tends  to  detract  from  thorough  work. 

One  of  the  results  of  emphasizing  the  course  is  to  make  a 
student  think  of  his  degree  as  won  by  having  passed  so  many 
hours  or  having  completed  so  many  courses.  Likewise 
the  high  school  graduate  thinks  he  is  educated  if  he  has 
gained  the  requisite  points  for  a  diploma.  And  we  who  are 
in  authority  encourage  such  pernicious  ideas  by  emphasizing 
the  course  in  college  or  by  debating  in  school  conunittee  if 
we  shall  allow  half  a  point  for  playing  in  the  school  orchestra, 
or  editing  the  school  paper,  or  being  the  school  janitor.  In- 
stead of  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  or  the  increase  of  intellect- 
ual power,  we  set  up  the  accumulation  of  credits  as  the 
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eummum  bonum.  There  are  indeed  some  signs  of  a  healthy 
reaction.  General  examinations  such  as  Harvard  and  Bow- 
doin  have  instituted  are  designed  to  test  a  student's  knowl- 
edge of  a  subject  and  set  forth  the  novel  theory  that  a  boy 
is  studying  history  or  English  or  modem  languages  and  not 
concerned  simply  with  Government  25  or  Spanish  16a  or 
English  SS7.  The  recent  regulations  of  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  New  York  providing  for  examinations  in  certain 
limited  subjects,  and  the  comprehensive  examinations  of  the 
College  Entrance  Board,  which  should  be  carried  still  further, 
will  also  help.  But  what  would  do  the  most  good  would  be 
to  spread  the  idea  broadcast  that  we  should  try  to  teach 
fewer  things  and  teach  them  so  well  that  our  students, 
whether  in  school  or  college,  will  have  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  thing. 

College  presidents  and  school  superintendents  ought  to 
have  very  much  in  common.  Our  task  is  that  of  the  good 
housekeeper — ^to  run  our  institutions  well.  It  is  our  business 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  teachers  and  the  students  in  our 
respective  instituticms  to  have  the  best  possible  working 
conditions.  And  we  are  prone  to  fall  into  the  same  errors. 
For  example,  I  think  we  do  not  always  pay  sufficient  heed 
to  the  opinions  of  teachers.  And  here  is  one  point  on  which 
the  school  superintendents  are  more  at  sea  than  are  their 
brethren  in  the  colleges.  For  it  is  becoming  axiomatic  that 
the  members  of  a  college  faculty  are  professional  educational 
experts  and  that  in  their  hands  must  lie  the  direction  of  the 
educational  policies  of  the  college.  Serving  for  some  years 
as  a  member  of  a  school  committee,  I  know  how  little  in  the 
average  New  England  community  the  teachers  are  consulted 
on  school  matters.  For  their  own  good,  school  superinten- 
dents and  school  boards  should  pay  more  attention,  not  only 
to  the  wishes  but  to  the  views  of  school  teachers.  Much 
would  be  gained,  if  we  should,  wherever  possible,  have 
formed  a  committee  of  teachers  to  meet  occasionally  with 
the  school  board  and  discuss  educational  matters  and  the 
problems  peculiar  to  the  local  schools.  Much  good  effort  is 
wasted,  many  excellent  ideas  never  come  to  fruition,  because 
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no  encouragement  is  given  to  teachers  to  set  forth  their  ideas. 
Under  such  a  scheme  as  I  suggest,  the  powers  and  usefuhiess 
of  the  wise  superintendent  would  be  increased,  for  he  would 
have  a  more  loyal  and  more  effective  teaching  force  to  direct. 

All  that  I  have  said  presupposes  an  intelligent  and  well 
trained  body  of  teachers;  and  this  brings  me  to  another  point 
I  wish  to  emphasize — ^the  cooperation  of  the  colleges  in  the 
training  of  teachers.  We  ought  to  have  in  every  state  a 
school  of  education  connected  with  some  higher  institution 
of  learning.  Our  normal  schools  do  very  necessary  and  very 
good  work.  I  would  have  them  not  supplanted  but  sup- 
plemented by  a  school  of  education  of  collegiate  grade.  The 
university  or  college  atmosphere  would  be  very  beneficial 
to  those  who  are  training  to  become  teachers.  Furthermore, 
it  would  stimulate  the  more  able  students,  if,  after  some  ex- 
perience as  teachers,  they  could  return  to  the  school  and  work 
for  their  degree.  One  such  school  in  each  state  would  in 
my  judgment  be  sufficient  and  would  do  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion much  more  service  than  isolated  professors  of  education 
in  the  different  colleges.  The  school  might  indeed  have  a 
short  course  in  method  or  management  for  graduates  of  col- 
leges. The  main  point  is,  of  course,  to  do  our  best  to  put 
school  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

All  the  measures  I  am  advocating  will  have  power  only  if 
all  of  us  engaged  in  education  work  together  for  the  common 
end.  There  has  been  and  there  is  to-day  far  too  much  in- 
difference toward  education.  For  all  our  boasts,  the  average 
citizen  knows  little  about  our  schools;  the  average  school 
teacher  knows  little  about  our  colleges;  and  the  average 
college  professor  cares  all  too  little  about  education  in  general. 
We  need  more  definite  policies;  we  need  more  cooperation; 
we  need  more  knowledge.  An  immense  amount  of  duplica- 
tion is  going  on  all  around  us  that  might  by  wise  foresight 
be  avoided.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  in  each  of  our 
states  we  could  have  a  study  or  survey  of  education  made  by 
competent  authority  that  would  point  out  weaknesses  and 
suggest  remedies.  But  more  important  still  is  the  necessity 
of  arousing  a  definite  public  opinion  on  the  whole  question 
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of  education.  There  is  very  much  academic  interest  to  be 
sure;  we  all  agree  that  the  common  school  is  the  bulwark  of 
American  institutions  and  so  on  and  so  on.  But  there  is  not 
that  intelligent  participation  in  the  solving  of  our  educa- 
tional problems  by  men  and  women  who  should  care. 

The  greatest  unifying  factor  in  education  would  be  a  more 
satisfactory  understanding  of  the  common  task.  Dante 
in  a  wonderful  passage  tells  us  of  meeting  in  the  lower  world 
the  shade  of  his  old  teacher  Brunetto  Latini,  to  whom  he 
paid  the  well  known  tribute  still  echoing  in  the  hearts  of  all 
grateful  pupils:  *'For  in  my  mind  is  fixed,  and  my  heart 
knows,  the  dear  and  kindly  picture  of  you  as  a  father,  when 
on  earth  from  hour  to  hour  you  taught  me  how  man  makes 
himself  eternal.''  In  school  and  college  alike  we  deal  not 
with  the  fortunes  of  boys  and  girls  but  with  their  spirits. 
If  our  education  is  rightly  directed,  we  are  teaching  the  things 
that  human  beings  most  need  to  make  and  keep  themselves 
free.  TVhat  is  needed  to-day  in  our  schools,  no  less  than  in 
our  colleges,  is  not  less  but  more  liberal  education.  And  it 
matters  not  a  whit  whether  it  be  grade  school  or  rural  school 
or  high  school  or  college  or  university.  Not  long  ago  I  was 
much  impressed  at  hearing  of  a  people's  school  that  was  con- 
ducted last  winter  by  the  most  eastern  institution  of  learning 
on  the  continent,  the  little  Roman  Catholic  College  of  St. 
Francis  Xavier  at  Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia.  For  eight 
weeks  the  school  gave  instruction  of  a  very  elementary  and 
practical  nature  to  the  people  of  the  vicinity — ^farmers,  fish- 
ermen, miners,  carpenters,  to  the  number  of  almost  fifty. 
Not  a  person  enrolled  had  gone  in  school  beyond  the  eighth 
grade,  and  most  not  beyond  the  sixth.  Instruction  was 
given  in  a  very  elementary  way  in  agriculture,  arithmetic, 
debating,  chemistry,  and  stock-breeding,  English  grammar, 
and  English  literature.  There  were  no  fees,  no  examina- 
tions. The  school  was  conducted  on  the  most  sensible  lines. 
The  director  of  the  school  told  me  that  the  most  successful 
course  was  that  in  English  literature  where  the  *' Twelfth 
Night"  of  Shakespeare  was  read  and  studied.  The  whole 
idea  of  the  school  was  to  broaden  the  horizon  of  men  of  very 
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limited  intellectual  opportunity.  One  of  the  students,  a 
saflor  and  fisherman,  who  left  sdiool  in  the  sixth  grade  wrote 
of  the  People's  School  that  he  wished  ''more  time  could  be 
given  to  a  general  course  and  less  to  agriculture  and  other 
subjects  which  are  only  good  for  a  special  class  of  people/* 
And  it  was  the  conclusion  of  those  who  taught  in  this  unique 
and  wonderful  school  that  a  man  went  away  a  better  me- 
chanic, a  better  carpenter,  a  better  farmer,  a  better  miner 
for  having  read  under  competent  direction  a  comedy  of 
Shakespeare.  This  People's  School,  conducted  by  a  college 
on  the  theory,  to  quote  its  founder,  ''that  it  is  a  disastrous 
mistake  to  suppose  that  all  the  brains  of  our  country,  or  even 
the  best  brains,  have  inevitably  found  their  way  into  our 
high  schools  and  colleges,"  and  giving  something  of  the  ele- 
ments of  a  liberal  training  to  men  on  the  great  highway  of 
life,  is  as  good  an  example  as  I  know  of  loyalty  to  education. 

NaU:  Dr.  Silb  is  the  President  of  BowdoinCoD^.  He  was  f  ormeily 
tbe  Professor  of  Latin  and  Dean  in  the  same  institution,  and,  after  the 
death  of  President  Hyde,  was  elected  his  successor  at  the  ahnost  unani- 
mous request  of  the  alumni,  students,  and  faculty. 
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FINANCIAL  INDEPENDENCE  OP  BOARDS  OP 
EDUCATION 

JxTDSoK  S.  Wright 

IT  HAS  often  been  asked  of  late  how  we  can  keep  pace 
with  the  enormously  increasing  but  legitimate  expendi- 
tures for  schools,  when  the  demands  of  other  city 
departments  are  growing  so  rapidly.  The  ordinary  budgets 
and  municipal  statutory  limitation  on  taxes,  it  has  been  said, 
will  not  stand  it.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  the  schools  do 
not  belong  to  the  city  and  should  not  be  considered  among  its 
municipal  expenditures.  If  they  are  to  be  classified  in  the 
general  city  budget,  they  will  inevitably  get  the  small  end  of 
it.  It  has  long  been  decided  by  the  courts  of  the  land, 
wherever  the  matter  has  been  tested,  that  the  schools  come 
under  the  control  of  the  state,  and  the  only  rights  that  the 
city  district  has  in  the  matter  are  those  delegated  by  the  state. 
It  is  held  to  be  an  educationally  sound  principle  that  school 
authorities  should  have  the  specific  right  to  determine,  within 
reasonable  limits,  the  amount  of  funds  they  need,  and  to 
certify  the  same  for  levy  without  interference.  In  other 
words.  Boards  of  Education  in  our  cities  should  be  financially 
independent  of  the  municipal  authorities.  This  financial 
independence  has  already  been  seciu'ed  by  statute  in  a 
number  of  states,  and  should  be  extended  to  all  the  others. 
The  only  objection  that  has  ever  been  advanced  to  finan- 
cial independence  is  that  the  cities  must  have  some  check  on 
the  expenditure  of  money  and  that  education  is  costing  too 
much.  Those  who  offer  this  objection  forget  that  the  most 
successfully  managed  and  financed  school  units  of  New  York, 
for  example,  are  the  larger  viUages,  where  the  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation have  absolute  financial  independence,  and  where  they 
get  more  nearly  value  received  for  their  money  than  in  any 
other  system  in  the  state.  In  addition  to  this,  those  who 
oppose  financial  independence  forget  that  there  is  at  present 
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A  very  good  and  substantial  reason  for  the  increased  cost  of 
education,  due  to  the  same  causes  that  have  increased  the 
cost  of  every  known  commodity  and  organized  activity. 

We  have  just  emerged  from  a  world  war,  which,  everyone 
concedes,  has  proved  that  there  is  an  astonishing  amount  of 
illiteracy  and  physical  unfitness  in  the  United  States.  We 
have  learned  our  lesson,  and  all  are  agreed  that,  as  a  promi- 
nent editor  has  said,  *^It  will  be  well  for  the  world  when  the 
American  people  build  more  schoolhouses  and  fewer  dread- 
naughts.  It  is  in  school  building,  rather  than  in  warship 
building,  that  nations  should  strive  to  excel.'*  And  this 
discussion  and  publicity  has  had  its  effect  on  the  younger 
generation  to  such  an  extent  that,  in  cities  where  the  popu- 
lation has  doubled  within  recent  years,  we  find  the  high 
school  enrollment  multiplied  by  five  or  an  increase  of  four 
hundred  per  cent.;  that  is,  the  high  school  attendance  is 
growing  four  times  as  fast  as  the  increase  in  population. 

It  costs  money,  more  and  more,  to  meet  this  changing  con- 
dition, but  is  there  any  self-respecting  citizen  anywhere,  in 
any  city,  who  would  dare  to  challenge  the  advisability  of 
furnishing  complete  educational  facilities  to  the  children  of 
the  state — ^the  citizens  of  the  coming  generation?  There  is, 
unfortunately,  an  inability  or  unwillingness  on  the  part  of 
many  to  recognize  these  changing  conditions  and  admit  the 
necessity  of  increased  expenditures.  So  persistently  have 
the  friends  of  municipal  control  opposed  the  legitimate 
expenditure  of  funds  for  educational  facilities  to  meet  the 
new  and  ever  increasing  demands,  that  the  time  has  now 
arrived  when  every  city  of  the  state  has  a  right  to  expect  that 
this  condition  be  met — ^not  by  members  of  the  city's  political 
machinery,  which  controls  the  municipal  government,  but 
by  their  direct  representatives,  selected  by  the  united  effort 
of  the  intelligent  citizenship  of  every  community.  Upon 
such  a  body  alone  can  be  fixed  the  responsibility  for  the  edu- 
cational facilities  and  advantages  of  the  system,  as  well  as  the 
responsibility  for  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  necessary  in 
carrying  out  the  plans  to  meet  this  new  condition. 

We  have  reached  the  time  when  not  only  teachers  and 
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professional  members  of  society,  but  every  friend  of  edu- 
cation, should  demand  and  assist  in  procuring  legislation  to 
provide  for  the  financial  independence  of  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation. This  legislation  should  place  within  the  exclusive 
control  of  Boards  of  Education  in  cities  the  determination  of 
the  amounts  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  public 
schools  in  such  cities,  including  the  fixation  of  teachers' 
salaries,  the  determination  of  the  number  of  teachers  to  be 
employed,  the  amount  to  be  expended  for  supplies  and  equip- 
ment, for  school  buildings,  for  construction  and  improve- 
ment, and  for  all  other  expenditures  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  system,  and  should  adequately  meet  the  demands  of  the 
community  and  not  force  six  thousand  children  into  quarters 
accommodating  less  than  half  the  number.  Such  legislation 
should  make  each  city  a  school  district,  and,  as  such,  a 
political  subdivision  of  the  state  for  school  purposes.  It 
need  not  change  existing  boundaries*  of  city  districts.  The 
public  school  system  established  in  a  city  school  district 
should  be  administered  and  maintained  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  of  the  district,  separate  and  apart  from  the  affairs  of 
the  city,  whether  the  whole  or  a  portion  is  included  within 
the  boundaries  of  such  district.  It  should  provide  that  the 
Board  of  Education  of  each  city  district  should  not  be 
deemed  a  board  or  department  of  that  city,  and  that  such 
Board  should  not  be  under  the  control  or  jurisdiction  of  any 
city  officer  or  board,  or  of  any  other  authority  than  the 
voters  and  taxpayers  of  the  district.  The  election  of  the 
members  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  such  a  city  district 
should  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  poll  list,  which  would 
contain  the  names  of  all  qualified  electors,  and  the  control 
of  the  school  system  in  the  district  should  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  people  directly  interested — ^namely,  the  tax- 
payers and  the  patrons. 

Annual  estimates  should  be  prepared  containing  the  same 
items  as  are  required  under  the  present  laws.  In  a  city 
school  district  the  itemized  estimate  should  be  filed  in  the 
office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Education,  subject  to 
inspection  by  the  public.    The  estimate  should  cover  the 
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required  expenditures  for  the  fiscal  year  of  the  district,  which 
should  commence  on  the  first  of  August  and  end  on  the 
thirty-first  day  of  July.  This  estimate,  after  being  open  to 
public  inspection,  should  be  published  with  an  itemization 
of  the  amounts  estimated  for  the  particular  purposes.  A 
public  hearing  should  be  held  on  this  annual  estimate,  and 
after  the  hearing,  the  Board  of  Education  should  meet  and 
consider  the  items  contained  in  the  estimate,  and,  if  it 
thinks  well,  reduce  or  eliminate  any  of  them.  The  Board 
should  be  required  to  adopt  the  estimate  as  modified,  and  it 
should  thereupon  become  the  annual  school  budget  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year.  The  budget,  when  thus  adopted, 
should  be  the  amount  required  to  be  raised  upon  the  taxable 
property  in  the  city  school  district.  A  separate  school  tax 
and  assessment  roll,  including  the  amount  specified  in  such 
school  budget,  should  be  prepared  and  the  tax  levied  and 
collected  under  the  direction  of  the  Board,  thus  fixing  the 
responsibility  for  the  maintenance  and  expenditures  of  the 
system.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  borrowing  of 
money,  in  anticipation  of  the  collection  of  the  annual  school 
tax.  The  Board  of  Education  is  the  only  proper  authority 
to  decide  as  to  the  necessity  for  the  borrowing  of  such  money, 
and  should  be  the  sole  authority  to  issue  certificates  of 
indebtedness,  in  and  for  the  school  district.  The  Board  of 
Education  should  have  sole  authority,  as  representatives 
of  the  taxpayers,  to  issue  bonds  for  the  erection  of  new  build- 
ings or  additions  to  buildings,  when  directed  by  the  voters  of 
the  district,  and  should  also  have  absolute  control  of  all 
building  programs,  thus  making  it  impossible  for  a  re- 
currence of  conditions  in  connection  witii  the  construction 
and  equipment  of  school  buildings,  that  have  existed  in  many 
cities  under  the  present  dual  control  of  our  school  systems. 
When  legislation  is  secured,  providing  for  a  school  budget 
to  be  adopted  exclusively  by  tixe  Board  of  Education,  for  a 
separate  school  tax  levy,  for  a  separate  bond  issue,  a  separate 
tax  collection,  and  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
bond  issue  or  tax  collection  to  school  purposes,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
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cation,  thus  separating  the  financial  administration  of  the 
school  system  from  the  control  of  city  authorities,  we  shall 
then,  and  not  until  then,  have  begun  to  meet  our  obligations 
to  the  citizenship  of  the  next  generation.  When  this  is 
accomplished,  our  schools  will  be  placed  where  they  belong, 
under  the  control  of  officers  and  Boards,  responsible  directly 
to  the  people,  and  chosen  for  no  other  purpose  than  to 
admimster  the  public  schools  of  the  city  school  district. 
Dual  control  and  the  confusion  and  inefficiency  resulting 
therefrom  will  thus  be  avoided.  If  there  be  extravagance  in 
expenditure  or  inefficiency  in  administration,  the  responsi- 
bility can  be.  placed,  where  it  belongs,  upon  school  authori- 
ties. And  school  authorities  will  be  enabled  to  work  out  the 
solution  of  the  many  intricate  school  problems  with  reference 
only  to  proper  educational  accomplishments  and  expenditure 
of  funds.  By  this  separation  and  independence  of  control, 
the  public  schools  will  be  operated  in  the  interest  of  the 
city.  If  the  children  suffer  through  wrong  methods,  or 
through  failure  to  provide  for  their  interests,  the  people  can 
look  to  their  specially  chosen  representatives  for  redress,  and 
there  will  be  no  division  of  responsibility. 

Fast  experience  and  present  conditions  emphatically  de- 
mand such  legislation.  There  can  be  no  relief  until  enact- 
ments of  this  sort  are  procured.  By  the  enactment  of  such 
legislation,  we  would  do  away  with  existing  dual  control  in  the 
management  and  finance  of  the  educational  system  of  our 
cities — ^a  system  that  is  not,  and  would  not  be  tolerated,  in 
connection  with  any  other  line  of  human  activity.  Edu- 
cation costs  money — ^it  will  cost  more  money,  for  the  reasons 
pointed  out — ^and  yet  is  there  any  good  reason  why  the  tax- 
payers of  a  city  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  their 
money  as  they  see  fit,  by  their  own  direct  vote  or  through 
their  representatives,  for  the  education  of  their  children? 

Is  there  any  danger  in,  or  should  we  be  alarmed  about, 
the  fact  that  in  some  cities  the  cost  of  education  equals  or 
exceeds  the  cost  of  all  other  departments  of  government 
combined?  Education,  which  is  the  biggest  single  problem 
confronting  the  American  people  to-day,  is  greater  than 
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all  other  departments  together.  In  fact,  it  is  the  one 
thing  worth  while,  and  is  always  of  state  concern.  Il- 
literacy and  ignorance  are  the  foes  of  our  American  insti- 
tutions. Upon  their  elimination  will  depend  the  future 
welfare  of  both  state  and  nation.  To  combat  them  success- 
fully, we  must  rely  upon  the  public  schools.  For  this  reason, 
as  well  as  because  of  the  natural  progress  in  education,  more 
is  demanded  to-day  of  our  public  schools  than  ever  before. 
Recognizing  as  we  must  the  state's  dependence  for  its  pros- 
perity and  existence  upon  the  public  schools,  we  must  accord 
them,  fully  and  freely,  such  aid  and  support  as  may  be 
necessary  for  their  effective  maintenance.  School  oppor- 
tunity is  the  birthright  of  every  native  American  child  within 
the  state,  and  the  acquired  right  of  every  foreign  bom  child, 
domiciled  within  its  borders.  The  people  of  all  the  states 
have  granted  this  right  by  solemn  constitutional  mandate. 
The  state  must  see  to  it  that  this  right  is  protected.  The 
future  safety  of  the  state  and  nation  depends  upon  the 
enlightenment  and  intelligence  of  its  citizens.  Our  public 
school  system  must  be  maintained  with  the  highest  possible 
efficiency.  Liberal  public  expenditures  are  demanded  by  the 
people  of  aU  cities,  and  no  complaint  will  be  made,  if  effective 
results  are  obtained.  These  results  can  be  brought  about 
only  by  a  single  agent  being  responsible  for  the  levying  of  the 
tax  and  the  eipenditure  of  the  money.  The  people  should 
demand  the  financial  independence  of  Boards  of  Education 
in  every  city  of  the  Union. 

Note:  Judj9on  S.  Wright  has  been  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  sixth 
district  of  Chautauqua  County,  New  York,  ever  since  the  organization  of 
the  new  state  system  in  1004.  Before  that  for  several  years  he  had  served 
in  a  similar  capacity  as  one  of  the  old  school  commissioners.  He  has  tiius 
given  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  the  interests  of  education  in  the  state..  Like- 
wise he  has  for  several  sessions  served  the  school  system  as  a  legislator  and 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Education  in  the  State  Assembly. 
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THE  RELATION  OF  ATHLETICS  TO  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

John  Sundwall 

THE  purpose  of  this  discussion  is  not  to  excoriate  in- 
tercollegiate athletics.  The  cat  o'  nine  tails  has  been 
applied  to  it  so  vigorously  in  recent  years  that  further 
castigations  would  prove  futile  indeed.  Notwithstanding 
all  the  diatribes  of  tongue  and  pen  that  have  been  directed 
against  the  evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics,  it  flourishes  still 
and  continues  to  remain  one  of  the  most  important  inter- 
ests in  academic  life.  Because  of  certain  fundamental 
human  interests,  it  will  always  (and  it  should)  have  its 
place  in  our  institutions  of  learning.  Our  problem  then,  so 
far  as  athletics  is  concerned,  is  not  one  of  methods  of  its  ex- 
communication or  electrocution,  but  rather  one  of  its  control 
and  direction.  With  a  view  to  making  some  suggestions  re- 
garding its  control,  the  following  discussion  is  submitted. 
First,  however,  let  us  consider  briefly  some  of  the  serious  ob- 
jections that  have  been  made  against  athletics  in  our  colleges 
and  universities. 


"What  is  wrong  with  our  athletics?"  This  question  has 
been  so  frequently  aired  in  recent  years,  from  both  the  ros- 
trum and  the  press,  that  collegians  in  general  have  come  to 
accept  the  proposition  that  there  is  something  diref ully 
wrong.  And  this  "something"  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as:  1.  Concentration  on  the  university's  facilities — equip- 
ment and  men,  on  a  few  selected  athletes,  while  the  rank  and 
file  of  students  are  neglected  so  far  as  wholesome  physical 
development  is  concerned.  2.  The  false  values  placed  on 
athletics — ^the  star  athlete  is  regarded  with  infinitely  greater 
reverence  by  the  student  body  than  is  his  classmate  who  has 
achieved  distinction  in  some  intellectual  pursuit.    8.  Con- 
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tributions  to  moral  delinquency  of  students — ^betting,  drink- 
ing, and  other  more  or  less  irreparable  orgies  associated  with 
important  intercollegiate  contests.  4.  The  premiums  placed 
on  victory,  the  penalties  of  defeat.  The  services  of  profes- 
sional seasonal  coaches  must  be  secured.  The  tenure  of 
their  positions  is,  in  the  largest  measure,  dependent  on  their 
ability  to  turn  out  winning  teams.  Therefore,  an  almost 
irresistible  temptation  is  placed  before  the  coach  to  win  at 
any  price.  Chicanery  and  dishonesty,  both  in  the  procuring 
of  players  and  in  the  playing  of  games,  have  been  thus  encour- 
aged. Direct  or  indirect  methods  of  purchasing  promising 
material  are  not  unknown.  5.  Miscellaneous  objections, 
such  as  the  r6le  that  money  plays  in  these  contests;  the  high 
cost  of  admission  to  games,  which  is  beyond  the  comfortable 
reach  of  the  average  student;  the  expensive  luxury  of  the 
team  while  traveling;  the  development  of  professionalism  in 
students  by  ex-champions  to  whom  academic  culture  is  more 
or  less  foreign;  and  the  advertising  features  of  intercollegiate 
athletics. 

These  serious  objections  make  intercollegiate  athletics, 
as  now  generally  practised,  wrong  in  principle  and  practise. 
However,  this  is  not  all.  For  intercollegiate  athletics  con- 
tribute much  to  the  economic  and  academic  inefficiency  of 
the  university  or  college.  This  is  especially  seen  in  the 
annual  post-season  m616e. 

This  period  marks  the  close  of  the  football  season,  and, 
particularly  if  the  season  has  been  a  disastrous  one,  is  invari- 
ably notorious  in  the  life  of  the  university.  What  is  wrong 
with  our  athletics  is  a  recurring  question  that  is  responsible 
for  much  discussion,  agitation,  dissension,  and  investigation. 
Generally,  at  the  close  of  a  '"losing"  season,  the  president 
of  the  university  is  presented  with  an  inventory  of  the  de- 
fects of  athletics  at  his  institution.  Charges  are  made  in 
this  inventory,  which  is  generally  presented  to  him  in  the 
form  of  a  petition,  that  there  is  something  decidedly  wrong 
with  athletics.  It  may  be  the  coach;  get  a  new  coach.  It 
may  be  the  management;  therefore,  '"fire"  the  administra- 
ion  officers.    Or  the  charges  may  be  made  directly  against 
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the  faculty  as  being  perniciously  rigid  when  it  comes  to  the 
members  of  The  Eleven,  with  the  dire  consequences  that 
several  of  the  best  players  are 'on  the  ineligible  list.  Thus 
suspicions  and  accusations  are  made.  Naturally  these  dia- 
tribes fall  into  the  hands  of  the  press  and  are  ''meat"  for  it. 
At  any  rate,  the  academic  efficiency  and  tranquillity  of  the 
university  are  very  much  disturbed  by  this  perennial  pro- 
cedure, for  there  is  sufficient  influence  behind  these  agita- 
tions to  call  forth  some  definite  action  on  the  part  of  the 
university.  After  prolonged  investigation  on  the  part  of 
the  President,  Board  of  Regents,  Faculty,  or  Committee, 
some  action  is  taken  in  order  to  appease  the  agitators.  The 
coach  is  discharged,  the  athletic  administration  committee 
is  revamped;  or  in  some  other  way  oil  is  poured  on  the  tur- 
bulent waters  and  peace  is  restored  for  another  year.  As- 
suredly, if  the  underlying  causes  of  this  serious  situation 
could  be  cleared  away,  the  university  would  gain  much. 

I  trust  that  full  pardon  will  be  granted  me  for  having  the 
temerity  to  offer  some  suggestions  relative  to  a  possible 
solution  of  this  perplexing  problem.  Perhaps  all  that  I  can 
hope  for  is  that  this  paper  will  at  least  form  the  basis  of  some 
discussion  which  may  ultimately  help  us  out.  At  any  rate, 
I  am  going  ahead.  Let  us  discuss  first  the  place  of  inter- 
collegiate athletics  in  the  university.  Before  we  make  any 
headway  whatsoever  in  the  solution  of  our  problem,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  must  recognize  and  correct  two  fundamental 
errors  that  now  play  a  large  part  in  our  control  of  athletes. 
Just  so  long  as  intercollegiate  athletics  is  given  the  erroneous 
prominence  and  sway  it  now  holds  in  the  university,  our 
troubles  will  continue  to  increase.  I  mean  by  this  state- 
ment, the  complete  submission  that  university  authorities 
manifest  to  the  attitude  held  by  the  public.  In  other  words 
it  is  the  public  in  the  largest  measure  that  controls  athletics, 
and  not  the  university.  Consequently,  athletics  has  become 
a  thing  apart,  an  end  in  itself.  In  its  present  abnormal 
development,  wherein  it  has  overgrown  and  practically  de- 
vitalized physical  education,  the  wholesome  tree  from  which 
it  sprang,  another  fundamental  error  is  made,  and  that  is  its 
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administration.  We  have  cut  it  o£F  completely  from  its 
parent  and  set  up  a  sort  of  spurious  organization  for  its  con- 
trol. The  administration  is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  committee 
largely  influenced  by  the  crowd's  point  of  view. 

We  may  now  consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  crowd — 
the  public^  which  includes,  of  course,  the  student  body, 
alumni,  and  others.  Naturally,  it  regards  intercollegiate 
athletics  as  a  show  or  entertainment,  whereat  an  exciting 
afternoon  may  be  spent  watching  specially  trained  dexterous 
gladiators  in  combat.  Further,  this  is  the  supreme  occasion 
upon  which  expression  may  be  given,  even  on  the  bleachers, 
to  pent-up  loyalty  and  fundamental  human  instincts  such  as 
pugnacity,  rivalry,  and  mastery.  Surely,  the  crowd  is  not 
to  be  censured  in  the  least  for  its  point  of  view.  These  im- 
petuous fundamental  instincts  play  a  great  role  in  the  affairs 
of  men.  The  crowd  is  not  interested  in  the  genuine  ideals 
of  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  wants  to  see  a  real  fight  and 
it  wants  its  side  to  win.  Mastery  by  the  team  to  which  the 
crowd  is  loyal  is  a  supreme  attraction.  That  is  what  the 
public  pays  for.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  crowd,  if  this 
engaging  exhibition  of  pugnacity,  rivalry,  and,  above  all, 
mastery^  is  not  forthcoming,  it  has  been  cheated.  Something 
is  wrong.  The  show  was  not  satisfactory  or  complete.  The 
public  wants  to  know  who  is  responsible  for  repeated  disap- 
pointments. It  feels  it  has  the  right  to  know,  and  in  its  at- 
tempts to  find  the  guilty  parties,  charges  and  accusations 
are  made.  So  long  as  intercollegiate  athletics  is  influenced 
by  this  point  of  view  we  must  continue  to  pass  through  these 
periods  of  disturbing  agitation — coaches  will  be  discharged 
at  the  end  of  unsuccessful  seasons,  imless  they  can  otherwise 
shift  the  blame;  the  boards  of  control  will  be  investigated 
and  changed;  even  the  president  of  the  institution  will  come 
in  for  his  share  of  censure,  for  the  public  has  not  been  suc- 
cessfully entertained  and  its  desire  for  even  a  vicarious  out- 
let for  certain  inherent  instincts  has  not  been  satisfactorily 
provided. 

Unfortunately,  comparatively  few  people  have  a  broader 
point  of  view  in  relation  to  intercollegiate  athletics,  and  as 
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a  rule,  those  having  it  are  limited  to  the  governing  and  teach- 
ing bodies  of  the  university.  This  broader  point  of  view 
may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows:  Intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  a  healthy,  normal  reflection  of  our  interest  in 
physical  exercise  and  dexterity.  It  should  be  the  paramount 
inciting  stimulant  to  engage  in  healthful  daily  exercise.  In- 
tercollegiate contests  should  offer  preeminent  occasions  at 
which  the  very  best  athletic  ability  in  one  college,  selected 
from  a  system  of  universal  physical  training,  is  pitted  against 
the  very  best  in  another,  for  the  purposes  of  friendly  rivalry 
and  mastery.  In  other  words,  intercollegiate  athletics 
should  be  to  physical  education  or  universal  physical  exer- 
cise and  training  what  the  prize  essay  is  to  the  classes  in 
rhetoric  and  composition;  what  the  intercoUegiate  debate  is 
to  the  classes  in  public  speaking.  Of  what  general  educa- 
tional value  would  it  be  to  select  a  few  well-modulated  voices 
from  among  the  entire  student  body  and  specifically  train 
these  for  debate?  On  the  other  hand,  with  participation 
in  intercollegiate  debate  inextricably  associated  with  classes 
in  oral  expression,"^  the  debate  has  a  genuine  educational 
value,  for  it  proves  to  be  a  wholesome  incentive  or  stimulus. 
Competition,  as  in  trade,  is  in  a  large  measure  the  life  of 
academic  progress.  And  wherever  this  element  can  be 
wholesomely  introduced  into  any  of  our  academic  interests, . 
even  in  an  intercollegiate  aspect,  it  should  be.  Competition, 
however,  must  not  be  set  off  by  itself.  It  must  be  an  in- 
centive to  and  a  part  of  each  and  every  subject.  In  this 
light  we  must  regard  intercollegiate  athletics.  It  must  be 
a  part  of  and  an  incentive  or  stimulus  in  our  scheme  of  phys- 
ical education  or  training.  It  cannot  wholesomely  iremain 
as  an  independent  end  in  itself. 

The  difference  then  between  these  two  points  of  view  is  as 
follows:  The  one,  that  of  the  public,  makes  intercollegiate 
athletics  an  end  in  itself,  and  has  little  or  no  relationship  to 
the  university  as  a  whole.  It  calls  for  the  special  training  of 
a  few  gladiators  or  warriors  in  order  to  assure  victory.  High- 
priced  seasonal  coaches  must  be  engaged.  An  independent 
administration  is  essential.    Nothing  must  stand  in  the  way 
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of  facilities  and  equipment.  Indeed,  attempts  to  foster  and 
provide  facilities  for  physical  education  are  frequently  in  the 
way  of  athletics.  The  other  point  of  view  makes  intercol- 
legiate athletics  an  incident,  though  an  important  one,  in 
the  broad  scheme  of  universal  training.  It  uses  athletics 
instead  of  abusing  it.  It  regards  athletics  as  a  danger  when 
considered  as  an  end  in  itself.  It  feels  that  no  intercollegiate 
athletics  should  exist  imless  founded  on  universal  physical 
exercise.  Intercollegiate  contests,  then,  would  serve  as  an  op- 
portunity to  experience  and  display  the  products  of  physical 
training  and  its  desirable  by-products  which  are  the  invari- 
able accompaniments  of  games,  sports,  and  contests. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  university  to  recognize  this  latter 
view  as  the  ideal  one,  and  then  proceed  to  control  athletics 
in  accordance  with  this  view.  Furthermore,  it  must  put  this 
ideal  over  on  the  public.  Not  until  then  will  the  university 
cease  to  experience  yearly  exacerbations  of  an  old  trouble. 
Nor  will  the  ideal  intercollegiate  athletics,  which  should 
never  be  eliminated  from  college  activities,  suffer  in  impor- 
tance and  popularity.  The  present  system  is  in  sore  need 
of  pruning  and  reshaping.  The  growth,  largely  influenced 
and  nourished  by  the  crowd's  point  of  view,  has  run  amuck. 
We  have  endeavored  to  organize  and  reorganize  in  order 
to  care  for  its  numerous  outcroppings.  These  organizations 
have  proved  to  be  more  unwieldy  and  burdensome  than  the 
athletics  they  seek  to  control. 

n 

Our  first  move,  then,  in  the  solution  of  our  athletic  di£S- 
culties  is  to  recognize  the  principle  that  all  athletics  of  an  in- 
tercollegiate character  should  be  but  important  incidents  in 
a  broad  scheme  of  universal  physical  exercise,  and  that  those 
who  are  placed  in  control  of  the  latter  must  be  responsible 
to  the  university  for  the  conduct  of  the  former,  in  order  that 
athletics  may  best  serve  the  university.  But  we  cannot  have 
ideal  athletics  until  we  have  an  ideal  system  of  physical  ed- 
ucation. Now  let  us  see  what  is  meant  by  the  latter. 
Broadly  speaking,  physical  education  is  concerned  with  hu- 
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man  conservation,  the  physical  well  being  of  people,  height- 
ened efficiency.  In  carrying  out  this  program  in  the  college 
or  university,  the  department  of  physical  education  must 
concern  itself  with:  1.  The  promotion  and  conservation  of 
students'  health;  2.  Symmetrical  and  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  body;  8.  Cultivation  of  a  lasting  desire  to  be  ac- 
tive and  habits  of  and  pleasure  in  activity;  4.  Training  schools 
for  teachers  of  physical  education;^  and  5.  Research  and  in- 
vestigation. These  particular  interests  of  physical  educa- 
tion are  more  or  less  interrelated  and  no  line  of  demarcation 
can  be  drawn  between  them.  In  addition  to  these  primary 
aims,  certain  desirable  moral,  mental,  and  sociological  by- 
products may  admirably  be  secured  in  physical  education. 
I  have  particular  reference  to  group  activities  such  as  games 
and  athletic  sports.  In  properly  conducted  activities  of  this 
sort,  habits  of  loyalty,  fairness,  co5peration,  sportsmanship, 
responsibility,  enthusiasm,  alertness,  resourcefulness,  self- 
confidence,  courage,  initiative,  promptness,  decision,  judg- 
ment, obedience,  subordination,  self-sacrifice,  fellowship, 
capacity,  friendliness,  and  leadership  are  formed.  Indeed, 
no  other  activity  probably  offers  such  excellent  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  these  meritorious  attributes. 

Now  let  us  consider  more  or  less  in  detail  each  of  the  pri- 
mary aims  in  physical  education. 

1.  The  promotion  and  conservation  of  students^  heatth  in- 
clude the  following^:  personal  care  and  attention,  promotion 
of  health  and  prevention  of  disease — ^physical  examinations, 
dispensary  treatment,  hospitalization,  reconstruction;  sanita- 
tion— off  and  on  campus  regulations  of  rooming  houses, 
boarding  houses,  classrooms,  swimming  pools,  drinking  water, 
foods,  etc.;  education' — ^seeing  to  it  that  every  student  be- 
'  comes  familiar  with  the  fundamentals  of  right  living, 
personal  and   community  hygiene.     In  recent  years,  in 

1     The  writer  has  discusiied  more  fully  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  School  and 
Society,  Vol.  VIII,  Nos.  201,  202,  203,  1918. 

*  The  aims  and  scope  of  the  university  health  service  is  discussed  by  the  author 
in  Untied  States  PubUc  Health  Service  Reports.    Nov.  17,  1919. 

*  The  author's  views  regarding  the  teaching  of  hygiene  can  be  found  in  the 
American  Physical  Education  Review,  April,  1921. 
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our  larger  institutions,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  split 
off  these  activities  from  physical  education.  The  students* 
health  service  movement  is  the  result.  Physical  educa- 
tion was  founded  in  our  institutions,  fundamentally  as 
a  health  measure.  It  can  survive  only  as  it  is  interested 
in  the  health  and  physical  development  and  well-being  of 
all  students.  Had  it  been  adequately  supported  and  had 
there  been  a  broader  vision  and  greater  activity  in  physical 
education  relative  to  the  aims  and  scope  of  an  equipment  for 
genuine  students'  health  conservation,  the  independent  stu- 
dents' health  service  movement  would  never  have  taken 
place.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  serious  objection  to  the 
latter  organization,  especially  in  our  larger  institutions,  pro- 
viding there  is  the  closest  cooperation  between  the  health 
service  and  physical  education.  That  the  two  must  be  com- 
bined in  the  vast  majority  of  our  colleges  and  schools  is 
evident.  Already  thirteen  American  states  have  passed  com- 
pulsory physical  education  laws  primarily  as  health  meas- 
ures. Twelve  additional  states  have  such  bills  before  their 
legislatures.  England  has  reorganized  its  entire  educa- 
tional plan,  placing  emphasis  on  physical  education  and 
health.  The  object  of  the  Fess-Capper  bill  recently  intro- 
duced in  Congress  is  to  stimulate  and  support  physical 
education  and  health.  Thus  our  statutes  are  making  physical 
education  and  health  one  and  inseparable.  In  the  largest 
measure  one  may  blame  our  false  values  of  intercollegiate 
athletics  for  the  necessity  of  creating  and  maintaining  an- 
other expensive  and  independent  activity  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  students'  health. 

2.  %mm^ncaZan{2Aarmonicm^c2e2;^Zopmen<  of  ^&(x2^  may 
include  the  educational  or  social  values  of  physical  education. 
Erect  posture  and  self-assertive  and  self-respecting  carriage, 
ease,  grace,  efficiency,  skill,  strength,  speed,  endurance,  vigor 
— ^all  contribute  to  a  personality,  which  stands  so  much  for 
success  in  life,  from  the  standpoint  of  both  adaptation  and 
health.  Assuredly,  the  individual  with  these  qualities  can 
make  a  far  better  social  adjustment.  The  development  of 
the  neuro-muscular  apparatus  whereby  perfect  functioning 
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of  the  entire  human  mechanism  is  obtained  oomes  within  this 
scope  of  our  interests  and  activities  in  physical  education. 
Calisthenics,  gymnastics,  exercises  in  hanging,  climbing, 
jumping,  vaulting,  dancing,  drills,  swimming,  etc.,  all  con- 
tribute to  this  aim.  It  is  particularly  in  combat  exercises, 
group  games,  and  competitive  sports  that  desirable  mental, 
moral,  and  social  by-products  are  developed.  And  right 
here  is  the  relation  that  genuine  intercollegiate  athletics 
bears  to  physical  education.  The  former,  to  repeat,  should 
supply  the  opportunity  to  put  the  best  the  collie  has  de- 
veloped into  its  various  games  and  sports  against  the  neigh- 
boring institution.  Intercollegiate  athletics,  then,  should 
stimulate  participation,  on  the  part  of  all  students,  in  all 
games  and  sports.  It,  therefore,  becomes  an  incident  in  the 
rdle  of  physical  education,  instead  of  a  thing  apart  that  calls 
for  independent  organization,  coaches,  and  equipment.  The 
evils  of  intercollegiate  athletics  will  never  be  corrected  until 
it  is  put  back  into  its  proper  place  in  physical  education. 
Nor  will  it  suffer  in  any  way  in  its  popularity  or  enthusiasm. 
It  will  continue  to  furnish  the  same  degree  of  entertainment 
to  both  college  and  the  public.  Practically  every  student 
in  the  university  will  be  directly  interested  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  he  is  an  indirect  participant  and  keenly  interested 
in  one  or  more  of  the  events  scheduled.  Intercollegiate  con- 
tests will  therefore  become  democratized.  Instead  of  an 
exhibition  of  a  few  selected,  trained  gladiators,  staged  especi- 
ally for  a  high  priced  extramural  crowd,  it  will  become  the 
occasion  for  healthful  and  joyful  rivalry. 

3.  CuUivatian  of  a  lasting  desire  to  be  active  and  habits  of 
and  pleasure  in  actimly  should  be  fixed  so  firmly  that  activity 
will  become  one  of  our  lasting  desires.  Too  early  in  life  the 
body  becomes  unyielding  and  rigid.  Unless  one  is  active, 
physical  flexibility  and  dexterity  tend  toward  retrogression 
and  become  more  or  less  irreclaimable  as  the  middle  period 
of  life  is  reached.  The  habit  of  reflection  and  dreaming, 
especially  in  the  collegian,  is  acquired  at  the  expense  of  doing. 
Physical  education,  in  our  colleges  and  universities,  should 
supply  in  many  respects  what  manual  training  does  in  secon- 
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dary  education.    Physical  education  should  promote  the 
desire  and  ability  to  use  all  parts  of  the  body  dexterously. 

4.  Training  schools  for  teachers  of  physical  edMcaiion  must 
become  departments  of  our  larger  coUeges  and  universities. 
In  cooperation  with  colleges  of  education  and  other  schools 
and  departments  concerned  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
training  must  be  laid  out.  The  curriculum  should  include 
subjects  that  bear  on  the  aims  and  scope  of  physical  educa- 
tion. It  must  include  biology,  anatomy,  physiology,  psy- 
chology, sociology,  bacteriology,  personal  hygiene,  and  pub- 
lic health.  It  must  acquaint  the  prospective  teacher  with 
the  elements  of  disease  recognition  and  the  bodily  defects. 
He  must  be  made  familiar  with  the  theories  and  practices 
of  calisthenics,  corrective  exercises,  drills,  sports,  games, 
etc.,  as  adapted  to  the  various  ages  and  conditions.  No 
one  who  has  a  vision  of  the  future  demands  for  teachers  of 
physical  education  will  fail  to  value  the  great  importance  of 
the  department  in  its  relation  to  a  training  school.  We  have 
been  prone,  in  the  past,  to  relegate  this  training  to  private 
institutions  such  as  physical  culture  institutes.  And  de- 
plorable have  been  the  consequences. 

5.  Research  and  investigation  must  be  carried  on  in  the 
larger  institutions.  In  particular  it  must  be  realized  that 
there  are  many  problems  to  be  solved  with  reference  to  phys- 
ical education  and  students'  health.  New  standards  of 
measurements  must  be  evolved.  The  problem  of  vital 
capacity  must  be  worked  out  as  applied  to  young  men  and 
women.  The  nature  and  extent  of  exercises  best  adapted 
to  assure  the  maximum  of  human  efficiency  must  be  deter- 
mined. The  scientific  care  of  subnormals  and  defectives 
of  aU  types  is  yet  to  be  learned.  The  methods  of  reconstruc- 
tion and  reclamation  in  their  relation  to  all  sorts  of  physical 
defects  must  be  studied.  The  fields  of  nutrition,  exercise, 
and  right  living,  in  general,  must  be  thoroughly  investigated. 

m 

One  of  the  objects  in  giving  so  much  time  to  the  aims  and 
scope  of  physical  education  has  been  an  attempt  to  awaken 
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a  new  interest  in  its  importance  and  possibilities.  Surely, 
physical  education  must  be  regarded  as  of  utmost  concern 
in  all  institutions  of  learning.  Let  us  then  develop  physical 
education  and  give  to  it  the  support  and  dignity  it  deserves. 
A  department  of  physical  education  or  of  students'  physical 
welfare  should  foster  and  control  all  these  sub-activities  as 
outlined  in  the  discussion  of  the  aims  and  scope.  All  stu- 
dents should  be  required  to  take  physical  exercise  of  some 
sort  throughout  their  college  years.  Daily  required  exer- 
cise is  the  desired  procedure.  Three  times  a  week  should 
be  the  minimum.  The  early  Amherst^  program  should  be 
instituted  in  every  college  and  university.  Due  allowance 
should  be  made  for  it  in  all  the  curricula  of  the  university 
and  credit  toward  graduation  should  be  given  for  physical 
education. 

The  teacher  personnel  should  be  selected  with  the  same  care 
as  is  the  teaching  staff  in  any  department.  The  staff  should 
be  highly  trained  men  and  women  thoroughly  cognizant  of 
the  genuine  aims,  scope,  theories,  and  practices  of  education. 
To  tiiis  staff  should  be  consigned  all  those  interests  and  ax^timties 
which  have  to  do  with  the  students^  physical  welfare^  including 
intercoUegiaie  athletics.  The  recognition,  of  this  principle 
is  of  supreme  importance  here,  for  in  it  lies  the  solution  of 
our  present  athletic  imbroglio.  Let  us  compare  with  this 
ideal  the  desultory  and  derogatory  method  in  which  physical 
education  and  its  various  ramifications  are  governed  to-day 
in  so  many  institutions.  The  reaUy  stimulating  mcentives 
in  physical  education  have  been  detached  and  farmed  out  to 
committees  which  are  not  familiar  or  in  sympathy  with  the 
genuine  ideals  of  physical  education.  These  committees 
are,  as  a  rule,  engaged  in  other  full-time  interests.  Mean- 
while, the  administration  of  physical  education,  shorn  of  all 
its  engaging  incitements,  has  been  relegated  to  the  drudgery 
of  an  unappreciated  and  inadequately  supported  staff.  In 
what  other  interest  and  activity  in  life  would  such  a  proce- 
diu^  work  or  even  be  tolerated?    Intercollegiate  athletics 

K  Discussed  more  fully  in  "Interrelation  between  Physical  Education  and 
Students'  Health  Service,"  American  Physical  Education  Rsview,  April,  1921. 
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first  broke  loose  and  proceeded  to  set  up  an  independent 
administration.  Its  supreme  object  is  to  win.  A  com- 
mittee, more  or  less  transient,  the  chief  interest  of  which  is 
a  winning  team  and  which  is  unfamiliar  with  and  almost 
wholly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  genuine  ideals  of  physical 
education,  is  set  up  as  the  governing  body.  It  controls  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  and  is  largely  responsible  for  choos- 
ing the  staff  of  coaches.  The  active  administration  of  ath- 
letics is  consigned  to  an  athletic  director.  This  committee, 
which  is  the  board  of  control,is  composed  of  students,  alumni, 
and  faculty  members.  As  a  rule,  the  first  two  predominate 
and  are  largely  infiuential  in  the  supervision.  A  committee 
of  this  type  generally  lacks  decision,  and  responsibility  is 
fixed  with  difficulty.  No  constructive  policies  are  main- 
tained. 

Here,  then,  is  the  situation.  A  particularly  stimulating 
interest  or  specialty  of  physical  education  has  been  ruthlessly 
severed  from  its  wholesome  and  natural  habitance  and 
placed  in  control  of  a  group  whose  interests  are  foreign  to 
the  genuine  rdle  and  proportion  that  athletics  play  in  the 
university.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  consistent  to  manipulate 
likewise  any  other  department  in  the  university?  Is  it  any 
wonder,  then,  that  intercollegiate  athletics  proves  to  be  so 
confusing  and  troublesome?  In  reality,  it  is  amazing  that 
under  present  conditions  we  have  got  along  as  well  with  it 
as  we  have. 

Another  outcropping  from  physical  education  is  the  in- 
tramural sports  committee  which  is  concerned  with  the  fos- 
tering of  inter-group,  class,  or  college  contests.  Thus,  an- 
other more  or  less  stimulating  incentive  has  been  kidnaped 
from  physical  education.  And  where  intramural  sports 
fiourish,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appoint  a  director 
of  them. 

In  the  reorganization  of  physical  education  and  intercol- 
legiate athletics,  our  first  concern  should  be  the  return  of 
both  intercollegiate  athletics  and  intramural  sports  to  the 
department  of  physical  education  where  they  belong.  The 
director  or  head,  with  his  staff,  should  be  responsible  to  the 
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university  for  the  administration  of  these  two  activities. 
He,  above  all,  should  be  given  full  power  by  the  university 
to  regulate  these  activities.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  the 
responsibility  be  fixed.  There  can  be  no  objection,  however, 
to  an  advisory  body  made  up  of  students,  alunmi,  and 
faculty.  In  fact,  such  a  body  should  prove  of  value  to  any 
department  in  the  university.  The  control  of  intercollegiate 
intramural  sports  should  be  vested  directly  in  a  highly 
trained  director  of  physical  education  and  his  sta£F.  It 
would  then  fit  in  with  the  scheme  of  physical  education  and 
serve  to  promote  universal  physical  training.  In  no  wise 
would  intercollegiate  athletics  be  curtailed  by  such  a  pro- 
cedure. The  coaching  sta£F  should  be  full-time  members  of 
the  department.  During  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  when 
not  actually  engaged  in  coaching  for  intercollegiate  contests, 
the  time  and  efforts  of  coaches  should  be  taken  up  with  intra- 
mural affairs,  gymnasium  teaching,  and  the  other  functions 
of  physical  education.  Thus  all  the  work  will  be  correlated 
and  given  its  proper  proportion.  The  comptroller  of  the 
university  should  have  charge  of  the  gate  receipts.  The 
disbursements  should  be  largely  concentrated  in  directly 
developing  the  facilities  for  wholesome  recreations — intra- 
mural games  and  sports  and  the  other  needs  of  physical 
education.  Assuredly,  this  procedure  would  do  much  toward 
eliminating  the  present  evils  in  intercollegiate  athletics. 

Nate:  The  writer  has  had  a  rare  combination  of  training  and  experience 
in  medicine  and  education.  He  is  a  Doctor  both  of  Philosophy  and  Medi- 
cine, and  for  the  past  decade  he  has  been  a  Professor  of  Hygiene  and  Public 
Health  at  the  Universities  of  Kansas,  Minnesota,  and  Michigan.  His 
articles  upon  Physical  and  Health  Education  in  a  variety  of  leading 
journals  are  well  known. 
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"GETTING  BY":    A  PROBLEM  OP  fflGH  SCHOOL 

MORALE 

Cablbton  E.  Pbeston 

THE  "getting  by"  spirit  is  a  recognized  evil  influence 
in  many  phases  of  school  life.  The  purpose  of  this 
paper  is  to  present  some  of  the  possible  or  probable 
reasons  for  its  prevalence  in  high  schools,  and  to  suggest  ways 
in  which  a  more  sane  and  scholarly  attitude  can  be  substi- 
tuted for  it*  After  a  fairly  long  experience  in  teaching  I  have 
come  to  believe  that  this  spirit  is  the  one  greatest  hindrance 
to  school  efficiency,  and  that  so  long  as  it  continues  to  exist  in 
its  present  form,  problems  of  discipline  and  of  poor  scholar- 
ship will  continue  as  perplexing  as  at  present.  Presumably, 
they  will  always  exist  in  some  measure,  but  I  believe  that 
changes  are  possible  in  the  point  of  view  of  pupils  which 
might  react  favorably  on  the  whole  spirit  of  the  school,  and, 
as  a  result,  call  forth  a  degree  of  effort  hitherto  not  generally 
attained. 

To  accomplish  this  end,  a  considerable  alteration  of  some 
of  our  present  practices  would  be  needful,  alterations  which, 
to  some  persons,  would  at  first  mention  seem  too  extreme 
to  be  practical.  Since,  however,  all  advancement  comes 
through  experiment,  revision,  and  substitution,  there  is  no 
reason  why,  in  the  interest  of  this  advancement,  we  should 
not  challenge  even  the  fundamentals  long  established.  It 
may  be  that,  while  designed  directly  to  bring  about  certain 
beneficial  results,  some  of  our  methods  may,  contrary  to  our 
intentions,  be  indirectly  productive  of  other  and  more  lasting 
tendencies  of  the  opposite  nature.  In  this  way  it  is  at  least 
possible  that  some  of  the  responsibility  for  the  development 
of  certain  bad  habits  lies  at  our  own  door. 

We  are  all  of  us  likely  to  forget  the  fact  that  in  all  our  inter- 
course with  others,  the  results  of  what  we  do  or  say  are  al- 
ways of  two  sorts,  primary  and  secondary.    The  primary  are 
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usually  of  short  duration  and  mental  in  their  nature;  the 
secondary,  less  obtrusive  at  first,  are  lasting  and  moral  in 
their  effects.  Very  often,  in  our  desire  to  accomplish  the 
primary  result,  we  fail  to  see  the  more  permanent  moral  good 
or  harm  that  our  act  or  speech  may  cause.  To  cite  an  ex- 
treme but  not  unfamiliar  example,  the  mother  who  tells  her 
child  something  not  strictly  true,  in  order  to  frighten  him 
into  obedience,  may  for  a  time  gain  her  primary  object,  but 
she  has  started  to  instil  into  the  mind  of  the  child  as  he  grows 
older  and  more  keen  of  understanding  a  disregard  for  truth 
which  may  shape  his  life  far  more  than  the  original  wrong 
might  have  done,  if  left  unpunished.  In  a  similar  manner, 
we  school-teachers  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  there  are 
secondary,  more  permanent  results  of  our  every  school  policy 
and  act;  and  on  that  account  we  must  make  doubly  sure  that 
these  secondary,  as  well  as  the  primary  results,  produce  the 
right  moral  effect. 

In  the  light  of  this  conception,  the  thought  has  been  very 
strongly  impressed  upon  me,  with  ever-increasing  force  and 
clearness,  that  much  of  what  we  are  now  doing,  even  to  the 
fundamentals  of  school  administration,  needs  some  revision. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  so  far  as  it  has  to  do  with  the 
** getting  by'*  spirit. 

What  do  we  mean  by  "getting  by  **?  The  phrase  suggests 
some  fixed  point,  alike  for  all,  a  goal  in  a  competitive  race;  if 
no  such  point  existed,  there  would  be  nothing  to  "get  by.** 
In  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  used  as  applied  to  scholar- 
ship, namely,  in  the  establishment  of  the  so-called  "passing 
mark,  **  should  such  a  fixed  point  rightly  exist?  What  is  the 
effect  upon  the  school  and  its  pupils  of  maintaining  it?  How 
needful  is  it  that  we  should  have  such  a  fixed  point?  Would 
chaos  in  school  organization  and  records  result  if  it  were  to  be 
abolished?  What  could  be  substituted  for  it?  These  ques- 
tions, though  implying  possible  distrust  of  a  custom  estab- 
lished by  such  long  usage  as  to  be  almost  sacred  in  the  eyes 
of  school  officials,  are  asked  in  all  sincerity. 

To  start  with,  then,  let  us  consider  the  meaning  of  edu- 
cation.   In  its  derivation  the  word  means  simply  a  process 
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of  bringing  out,  of  development,  of  helping  a  person  to  **  make 
the  most  of  himself. ''  It  involves  no  idea  of  competition,  no 
idea  of  measuring  pupil  against  pupil;  it  is  entirely  concerned 
with  the  single  individual.  Furthermore,  it  does  not  signify 
a  process  of  cranuning  with  information  of  any  kind  whatso- 
ever; rather,  it  implies  the  formation  of  proper  attitudes  of 
mind  and  the  development  of  right  habits  and  the  progressive 
spirit.  Information,  though  valuable,  is  incidental  to  the 
greater  thing.  Among  the  various  interpretaticms  of  the 
word  education,  I  think  that  I  like  best,  as  expressing  most 
nearly  my  idea,  the  definition  which  I  once  heard  quoted  by 
Dr.  Payson  Smith,  '"Education  is  what  you  have  left  after 
you  have  forgotten  all  you  learned  in  school." 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  the 
importance  of  the  secondary  results  of  our  acts  and  policies, 
believing  as  I  do  that  in  the  long  run  these  contribute  more 
to  the  sum  total  of  our  final  education  than  the  direct  results, 
to  produce  which  many  of  these  same  policies  are  framed. 
Inunediate  and  definite  aims  we  must  have,  and  results  which 
can  be  measured,  yet  these  are  in  a  sense  only  a  vehicle 
through  which  more  important  training  is  to  be  conveyed. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  true  that  ""the  things  which  are  seen 
are  temporal,  but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  ** 

The  spirit  of  competition  has  been  long  and  constantly 
invoked  as  a  spur  to  effort  in  almost  all  lines  of  activity. 
Yet  there  is  a  slowly  growing  tendency  to  discredit  much 
of  the  existing  competition  in  favor  of  cooperation.  The 
stimulation  which  has  always  been  its  only  good  quality  is 
offset  by  other  poor  qualities.  It  breeds  jealousy;  it  tempts 
to  the  employment  of  dishonest,  or  at  the  least  questionable, 
methods  even  in  a  cause  itself  good,  and  thereby  warps  the 
conscience  of  the  person  thus  tempted.  These  lapses,  slight 
as  they  are,  from  the  absolute  straight  line  of  honesty  seem 
harmless  at  the  time;  in  reality  they  are  vitally  harmful, 
particularly  as  they  help  mold  the  ideas  and  ideals  of  young 
people.  And  they  are  indulged  in,  not  only  by  the  young 
people  themselves,  but  in  not  a  few  instances  by  their  leaders 
as  a  part  of  their  leadership. 
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The  same  qualities  are  potentially  present  in  competition 
as  applied  to  scholarship.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar  with 
the  case  to  state  whether  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for 
abolishing  in  most  schools  the  straight  percentage  rating  and 
the  substitution  for  it  of  the  more  common  letter  f orm»  but  it 
may  have  been.  But  while  this  change  eliminated  the  worst 
features  of  the  direct  competition,  it  did  not  eliminate  the 
comparison  of  one  pupil  with  another,  or  with  a  hypothetical 
"average  pupil. "  Now,  as  then,  we  base  our  whole  marking 
system  on  such  a  comparison. 

Still,  according  to  our  definition,  education  means,  not  the 
making  of  one  pupil  as  good  as  another,  but  the  development 
of  the  highest  possible  all-round  efficiency  in  each.  We  can- 
not expect  all  pupils  to  conform  to  the  same  absolute  stand- 
ard. In  the  printing  industry  there  are  three  main  kinds  of 
presses:  the  hand  press,  still  in  use  in  printing  our»currency, 
the  ordinary  motor-driven  job  press,  and  the  great  rotary 
press  of  the  newspaper  office.  If  each  of  these  were  to  be 
operated  at  one  himdred  percent  efficiency,  we  should  not 
expect  from  them  the  same  output.  Yet  we  rate  our  pupils, 
in  whom  there  are  differences  just  as  great  as  in  these  three 
types  of  presses,  in  just  that  fashion,  and  set  a  definite  mark 
which  all  must  achieve  in  order  to  "pass.** 

The  result  of  such  procedure  is  far  different  from  that  of 
ordinary  competition.  For,  in  order  to  treat  the  weaker 
pupils  with  any  degree  of  fairness,  allowing  them  any 
advance  from  grade  to  grade,  we  must  place  this  passing 
mark  almost,  if  not  entirely,  within  their  reach.  Naturally, 
for  all  except  these  weaker  ones,  it  is  attainable  with  an  ease 
far  too  great,  and,  secure  in  this  attainment,  they  are  at 
liberty  to  cultivate  a  careless,  happy-go-lucky  frame  of  mind 
to  which  the  habit  of  diligent,  persevering  toil  to  reach  a 
goal  that  is  worth  while  is  a  perfect  stranger.  And  with  this 
temptation  constantly  before  them,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
many  yield  and  become  shallow  and  spineless,  living  down 
to  the  mark  instead  of  up  to  it,  praying  only  that  they  may 
"get  by"  in  the  last  reckoning,  because  the  teacher  may  see 
in  them  occasional  flashes  of  ability,  which  they  are  too  lazy 
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to  exercise  and  develop,  but  the  existence  of  which  a  teacher 
cannot  gainsay  or  ignore. 

The  assumption  of  this  attitude  of  mind  is  rendered  all  the 
more  natural,  almost  compelled,  one  might  almost  say  truth* 
fully,  by  the  way  in  which  our  school  practices  magnify  the 
importance  of  this  passing  mark.  Until  the  time  for  college 
examinations,  when  school  life  is  nearly  over  and  school 
habits  long  since  formed,  it  is  made  the  basis  of  award  of 
almost  everything  worth  while  except  empty  honors.  Upon 
it  are  based  on  the  one  hand,  diploma  points,  early  dismissal 
privileges,  participation  in  athletic  contests,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  freedom  from'special  report  cards  and  letters  to 
the  home,  and  from  unpleasant  interviews  at  the  office,  often 
in  the  presence  of  the  parent,  who  comes  at  some  personal 
inconvenience  and  may  not  treat  his  child  any  more  gently 
because  of  this  fact.  All  this  frequently  with  too  little  re- 
gard for  the  fact  that  the  failing  pupil  may  have  a  hand- 
printing-press  capacity  for  output,  and  may,  through  his 
greater  eflFort,  be  more  efficient  within  his  limitations  and 
less  deserving  of  special  corrective  treatment  that  of  many 
others  of  much  higher  capacity,  who  are  getting  off  scot  free. 
It  is  all  well  enough  for  us  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to  stimu- 
late the  pupil  to  do  his  best  regardless  of  marks;  we  may  be, 
but,  when  we  do  it,  we  are  doing  it  as  individuals,  and  in 
spite  of  the  system,  all  of  the  emphasis  of  which  points  the 
other  way.  Furthermore,  however  much  we  may  feel  the 
need  of  giving  our  personal  word  in  this  fashion,  the  majority 
of  us  are  so  steeped  in  traditional  school  practices  that  un- 
consciously we  frame  many  of  our  admonitions  and  en- 
coiuragements  in  conformity  with  them.  To  cite  my  own 
personal  experience,  I  think  it  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  this 
paper  that  I  stand  in  the  r6le  of  a  conscientious  objector  to 
our  present  methods,  yet  time  and  again  I  catch  myself  mak- 
ing a  remark  to  a  pupil  which  from  force  of  habit  is  couched 
in  the  old  terms  of  the  passing  mark,  and  not  in  terms  of 
measuring  that  pupil  against  his  own  best.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible for  teachers  to  break  out  of  this  atmosphere,  so 
thoroughly  and  yet  so  unconsciously  have  they  become 
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saturated  with  it;  what  wonder »  then,  that  pupils  quickly 
accustom  themselves  to  it  and  forever  afterward  regard  the 
passing  mark  as  all-important? 

Let  no  one  think  that  I  do  not  recognize  the  importance  of 
comparative,  fixed  standards.  Doubtless,  we  shall  always 
have  to  have  them  in  school  as  elsewhere.  Industry  requires 
them  wherever  output  is  in  question,  as  a  measurement,  not 
only  of  machines,  but  of  men.  It  very  often  happens, 
though,  that  a  low  mark  is  not  indicative  of  inferior  ability 
so  much  as  of  ability  out  of  its  proper  sphere.  A  person  may 
excel  in  one  line  and  be  useless  in  another.  Sometimes  it 
takes  a  considerable  amount  of  time  and  many  trials  to  find 
the  square  hole  for  the  square  peg.  And  more  and  more,  as 
we  are  realizing  the  truth  of  this  in  school  work,  are  we 
broadening  the  curriculum  and  making  more  holes  of  differ- 
ent shapes  to  accommodate  the  different  pegs.  In  addition, 
the  comparative  standard  offers  the  easiest  rough  method  of 
selecting  pupils  for  recommendation  to  college  or  business 
since  high  ratings  are  reasonably  sure  to  characterize  pupils 
who  are  good  both  in  ability  and  in  habits  of  diligence. 
It  also  simplifies  the  problem  from  the  standard  of  book- 
keeping. There  is  nothing  in  the  least  undesirable  in  the 
keeping  of  such  records  in  a  school;  but  it  is  harmful  to 
emphasize  the  passing  mark  to  such  a  degree  as  to  make  of  it 
a  sort  of  fetich,  before  which  both  teachers  and  pupils  alike 
bow  in  worship,  to  the  neglect  of  far  higher  and  better  aims. 
I  think  that  such  an  accusation  is  hardly  overdrawn  as  con- 
cerns our  present  practices. 

The  present  system  is  a  result  of  the  group  method.  The 
private  tutor,  treating  each  pupil  alone  and  individually, 
while  he  may  in  his  mind  draw  comparisons  between  them, 
still  has  little  incentive  or  reason  to  present  this  comparison 
openly  before  any  of  them;  indeed,  it  may  be  to  his  advantage 
to  avoid  being  drawn  into  any  such  discussions.  It  is  not  his 
business  to  mention  before  others  the  affairs  of  any  one  of  his 
pupils,  any  more  than  a  man  of  any  other  profession  will  dis- 
cuss the  business  of  his  clients.  His  dealing  is  direct  with  his 
pupil,  his  effort  to  develop  that  pupil  up  to  his  own  best. 
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along  the  lines  for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  regardless  of  all 
other  pupils  under  his  charge.  All  his  appeal  is  directed 
toward  urging  that  pupil  to  prepare  himself  as  thoroughly  as 
possible  to  meet  the  problems  and  the  inevitable  compe- 
tition that  he  will  have  to  face  in  his  battle  with  the  world. 
This  appeal  bears  absolute  singleness  of  purpose,  the  purpose 
of  self-improvement,  without  any  other  limitation  than  that 
of  ability.  No  passing  mark  is  fixed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
draw  emphasis  away  from  that  single  purpose.  If  the  im- 
mediate, tangible  goal  be  the  advance  to  a  higher  business 
position,  or  if  it  be  the  passing  of  a  college  examination,  the 
stimulus  stiU  remains  until  the  end,  at  which  time  the  pro- 
motion is  actuaUy  attained  or  the  examination  passed.  In 
either  case  the  result  is  left  uncertain  clear  to  the  finish. 
Until  this  there  can  be  no  let-up  of  energy,  and  even  after  the 
goal  is  reached,  a  new  objective  generally  appears  a  little 
further  ahead. 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  even  under  such  circumstances 
there  are  some  who  seem  never  to  respond  to  any  stimulus 
very  greatly.  A  certain  number  of  these  can  be  appealed  to 
by  a  change  of  method  or  by  the  selection  of  a  more  suitable 
goal,  with'  consequent  change  of  subjects  studied,  the 
substitution  of  hand  work  for  brain  work,  and  the  like,  but 
there  is  stiU  a  remnant  which  we  must  class  as  failures.  This 
is  bound  to  be  the  case.  No  physician  would  expect  to  cure 
one  hundred  percent  of  his  patients,  no  trial  lawyer  to  have 
one  hundred  percent  of  his  court  cases  decided  in  his  favor. 

The  minute  group  instruction  and  testing  begins,  compe- 
tition starts.  Pupils  involuntarily  compare  themselves  with 
those  about  them,  striving  partially  in  sport  to  outdo  each 
other.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  discourage  tibe  generous  rivalry 
of  the  true  sportsman.  If  all  competition  could  be  shorn 
of  its  ill  feelings  and  its  temptations  to  cheat,  I  believe  it 
would  be  a  better  system  by  which  to  rate  our  pupils  than  the 
one  which  we  employ  to-day,  lacking,  as  it  might,  any  low 
passing  mark,  to  which  the  easy-going  pupil  could  measure 
himself  down.  But,  be  this  as  it  may,  the  fact  remains  that 
whenever  a  comparison  of  pupil  with  pupil  creeps  in,  whether 
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such  a  spirit  be  fostered  by  the  teacher  or  not,  to  a  similar 
extent  the  attention  of  a  pupil  is  drawn  away  from  measuring 
his  actual  work  against  his  own  level  best  to  measuring  it 
against  another's  actual  work,  or  against  an  average,  with 
which  he  rightfuUy  should  not  feel  himself  at  all  concerned. 

We  cannot,  and  would  not  if  we  could,  do  away  with  the 
group  method  entirely,  and  we  shall  presumably  have  to  take 
its  drawbacks  along  with  its  advantages,  but  we  can  make  it 
our  duty  to  see  that  these  drawbacks  are  so  controlled  as  to 
do  their  minimum  of  harm.  And  so,  while  we  can  never  do 
away  with  comparisons  of  scholarship  in  groups  reciting 
together,  we  can  and  must  see  to  it  that  these  comparisons 
remain  incidental  to  the  greater  purpose  of  self -improvement, 
the  real  education,  which  is  entirely  an  individual  thing. 

This  means  quite  a  different  organization  of  school  ratings 
from  what  we  have  to-day.  First  of  all,  it  means  the  dis« 
carding  of  our  present  marking  system,  with  its  published 
report  cards,  honor  lists,  and  the  like.  Secondly,  it  means 
the  intentional  avoidance  of  comparisons  in  our  daily  conver- 
sation with  pupils,  so  far  as  these  comparisons  relate  to  a 
fixed  standard.  The  thought  behind  every  conversation  with 
a  pupil  about  his  work  must  be  something  like  this:  ** Never 
mind  about  others  and  what  they  are  doing;  are  you  con- 
stantly striving  to  do  the  best  work  which  you,  under  the 
present  circumstances,  are  capable  of  doing?  K  you  are, 
you  can  do  no  more;  if  not,  you  ought  not  to  be  satisfied  with 
yourself."  If  a  pupil  starts  drawing  comparisons,  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  abilities  differ  and  that  what  is 
good  work  for  another  may  not  be  at  all  good  work  for  him. 
Incidentally,  it  would  be  well  to  remind  such  a  pupil  that  the 
only  reason  he  ought  to  have  for  interesting  himself  in  the 
work  of  another  is  in  order  to  be  truly  helpful  to  him  in 
mastering  his  difficulties. 

This  whole  thing  is  a  levolutionary  proposition,  nothing 
less.  Its  object  is  to  turn  pupils,  and  many  teachers,  too, 
for  that  matter,  from  following  after  false  ideals,  and  set  them 
on  the  path  toward  true  ones.  '*No  man  can  serve  two 
masters, "  but  isn't  that  just  what  we  are  trying  to  do,  selecting 
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the  service  of  the  lower  in  the  hope  that  we  may  indirectly 
attain  to  the  results  consequent  on  service  of  the  higher?  I 
have  said  that  we  are  steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
comparative  system.  To  drive  out  this  old  atmosphere  and 
to  substitute  for  it  one  that  is  more  wholesome,  is  no  small 
task;  yet  my  plea  is  that  we  do  it,  and  do  it  completely.  It 
will  be  worth  our  effort,  if  we  can  put  thousands  of  young 
people  more  nearly  on  the  right  track. 

Is  the  proposition  too  idealistic  and  unpractical?  I  think 
not.  Our  present  ratings  contain  their  proportion  of  errors, 
misjudgments,  and  the  like.  I  believe  a  system  can  be  de- 
vised which,  while  stiU  capable  of  being  handled  readily, 
will  give  a  pupil  more  nearly  the  information  he  should  have 
concerning  his  work,  calling  his  attention  first  and  foremost 
to  his  relation  to  his  own  best,  and  will  at  the  same  time  give 
a  comparative  record  to  be  kept  exclusively  within  the  office, 
all  this  with  no^^greater  percentage  of  error  or  misjudgment 
than  we  have  at  present. 

Before  suggesting  the  details  of  such  a  possible  system,  I 
should  like  to  analyze  the  present  marking  method.  What 
do  our  marks  represent?  I& it  ability  alone?  If  so,  we  must , 
mark  high  the  pupil  who  shows  ability,  even  though  he  may 
neglect  practically  all  his  routine  work,  developing  habits 
of  idleness  and  unfaithfulness  to  duty,  instead  of  using  and 
learning  to  apply  the  talents  with  which  he  is  endowed. 
There  are  some  principals  in  our  schools  to-day  who  take 
the  ground  that  we  cannot  rate  this  pupil  as  unsatisfactory, 
but  must  consider  him  as  passing  and  entitled  to  fuU  credit 
for  his  year's  work,  despite  the  detrimental  efiFect  that  such 
a  course  cannot  but  have  upon  his  habit-formation  and  his 
moral  outlook  on  life.  On  the  other  hand,  also,  if  we  mark  on 
ability  alone,  the  pupil  of  low  ability,  no  matter  how  splendid 
and  brave  a  fight  he  makes,  is  doomed  from  the  start,  since 
ability  is  more  or  less  an  inherited  quality,  and,  so  far  as  the 
intelligence  quotient  may  be  considered  a  measure  of  it,  is 
recognized  as  fairly  constant  for  any  one  person,  increasing 
only  (the  ability,  not  the  intelligence  quotient)  with  chrono- 
logical age.    Do  we  mark  on  effort  alone?    So  long  as  we  es- 
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tablish  a  fixed  line  between  pass  and  fail,  all  the  effort  in  the 
world  cannot  bring  the  pupil  who  possesses  less  than  a  cer- 
tain small  amount  of  ability  across  that  line.  How  often 
we  admire  the  perseverance  of  some  faithful  pupil  and  yet 
have  to  inform  him  with  regret  that  his  results  are  so  pitifully 
small  that  he  cannot  pass. 

It  is  obvious,  I  think,  that  we  do,  or  should,  mark,  in  oiur 
comparative  scale,  which  in  the  scheme  to  be  suggested  we 
still  must  keep  for  our  own  use,  but  not  lay  before  the  pupils, 
according  neither  to  ability  nor  to  effort,  but  according  to  the 
product  of  the  two,  that  is,  the  result  of  ability  developed 
and  applied  through  effort.  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
is  enough  in  itself.  In  the  two  cases  just  mentioned,  neither 
pupil  ought,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  considered  a3  satisfactory 
according  to  a  fixed  standard.  They  both  should  fail.  But 
judged  by  their  limitations  the  eflSciency  of  the  latter  is  far 
higher  than  that  of  the  former,  and  to  this  extent  he  de- 
serves far  greater  respect.  We  do  not  have  to  shut  our  eyes 
to  the  fact  that  he  is  not  getting  anywhere,  and  we  can  work 
incessantly  to  try  and  place  him  in  a  field  better  suited  to  his 
powers,  but  must  we  continue  to  penalize  him  by  placing  him 
in  the  same  official  group  as  the  former,  with  all  its  members 
alike  under  the  same  official  stigma?  Should  we  not,  rather» 
show  our  respect  for  his  effort? 

This  paper,  however,  deals  more  particularly  with  the 
pupil  who  neglects  to  develop  his  ability.  Shall  he  be 
allowed  to  continue  forming  habits  of  indolence,  and  to  get 
the  impression  that  no  more  is  required?  At  present  the 
way  is  open  to  him;  he  needs  only  to  "get  by. "  Behind  that 
fact  he  may  shield  himself,  and  the  records  confirm  him  in  his 
stand.  I  think  that  most  of  us  would  be  dissatisfied  to  have 
him  go  out  from  us  with  that  low  conception  of  a  successful 
life.  It  may  be  that  he  could  go  his  way  through  the  world 
in  that  fashion;  many  do,  but  in  this,  as  in  the  matter  of 
competition  and  comparison,  the  school  should  be  in  advance 
of  world  conditions,  and  seek  to  send  out  its  youth  with 
higher  ideals  and  aims,  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  be- 
come a  little  better  through  its  influence.    Besides,  as  I  have 
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already  stated^  right  habits  of  thought  and  action,  together 
with  high  ideals  to  serve  as  guides,  are  in  reality  the  vital 
things  of  education,  not  scholarship,  however  well  that  may 
serve  later  as  either  an  aid  to  bread-winning,  to  higher  citi- 
zenship, or  to  greater  enjoyment  of  life. 

In  formulating  the  proposed  new  method  of  records,  we 
are  concerned  with  three  factors:  ability,  relatively  fixed, 
effort,  and  their  product,  achievement.  The  first  of  these 
three,  ability,  is  becoming  more  and  more  definitely  capable 
of  measurement  as  intelligence  tests  are  formulated  and  put 
into  practical  use,  but  even  without  them  the  trained  teacher 
has  little  difficulty  after  a  month  or  so  in  distinguishing 
roughly  the  ability  of  the  average  pupil,  as  distinct  from  his 
achievement.  Naturally,  this  ability  will  be  found  to  vary 
somewhat  according  to  the  subject;  also  our  estimate  of  it 
will  perhaps  have  to  be  revised  as  we  come  to  know  the  pupil 
better,  but  in  general  this  factor  will  be  fairly  constant.  Let 
us  try  rating  this  on  the  scale  of  ten,  in  which  ten  represents 
the  highest  ability  we  could  expect  of  a  pupil  according  to  his 
chronological  age,  and  zero,  as  near  an  absolute  lack  of 
ability  as  we  can  imagine;  and  let  us  use  this  rating  as  the 
denominator  of  a  fraction  which  represents  actual  achieve- 
ment in  relation  to  this  ability.  To  illustrate.  Pupil  A,  a 
bright  and  diligent  pupil,  is  rated  with  ability  9  and  is  doing 
his  absolute  best.  He  is  therefore  doing  i  of  what  he 
might  do.  Pupil  B  is  bright,  but  extremely  lazy.  His 
ability  is  also  9,  but  he  is  doing  little  to  develop  that  ability 
and  put  it  to  use,  say  i  of  his  possible  attainment.  Pupil 
C  is  rather  poor,  with  ability  6,  but  is  doing  his  level  best. 
His  mark  would  then  be  f .  This  mark  on  its  face  indi- 
cates to  teacher  or  principal  all  three  factors  for  any  in- 
dividual. For  a  comparative  rating,  the  addition  of  nu- 
merator and  denominator  will  give,  on  a  scale  of  20,  as  fair  an 
estimate  of  comparison  between  pupils  as  we  have  now  or  as 
we  need,  while  the  fraction  still  serves  as  an  analysis  of  his 
success  or  failure.  It  will  be  noted  that  Pupil  A  has  a  score 
of  18,  B  has  12,  and  C,  12.  But  B  and  C  are  shown  at  a 
glance  to  be  very  different  types,  a  fact  which  does  not 
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appear  on  our  present  records,  but  which  is  really  the  most 
valuable  information  we  could  have  concerning  their  edu- 
cational progress. 

I  can  imagine  that  at  once  these  questions  will  arise: 
How  shall  we  determine  promotion  and  diploma  credit? 
What  report  shall  we  give  to  the  pupils  of  their  progress? 
What  information  shall  we  send  home  to  parents?  What 
records  shall  teachers  keep  upon  which  to  determine  the 
monthly  or  bi-monthly  mark?  Let  me  try  to  answer  them  in 
order.  Also  let  me  say  that  this  whole  outline  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  suggestive  rather  than  as  final.  So  far  as  I  know» 
no  such  experiment  as  this  has  ever  been  tried,  and  improve- 
ments are  to  be  expected.  The  only  thing  to  which  I  should 
insist  we  hold  firmly  is  that  we  shall  keep  before  the  pupil  no 
ideal  other  than  that  of  his  own  best,  that  he  shall  have  that 
always  before  him,  .with  the  constant  thought  that  he  must 
live  up  to  it.  His  conscious  endeavor  must  be  to  fit  himself 
in  the  highest  degree  possible  to  assume  his  share  of  the 
world's  work,  to  play  well  his  part  as  a  citizen,  and  to  appre- 
ciate and  enjoy  to  the  full  in  a  wholesome  manner  his  hours 
of  recreation,  in  short,  to  become  the  best  possible  type  of 
all-round  man.  All  else  must  be  subordinate  to  keeping 
clearly  and  strongly  in  view  at  all  times  this  great  aim.  And 
to  focus  his  attention  still  more  closely  upon  it,  he  should  be 
led  as  much  as  possible  to  think  of  his  future,  with  a  view 
to  determining  so  far  as  he  can  those  vocations  for  which  he 
is  best  fitted  and  his  chances  of  entering  upon  them. 

As  to  promotion,  the  real  determining  factor  now  is 
whether  a  pupil  is  fitted  to  take  up  the  next  higher  grade  of 
work,  or  would  gain  more  by  repeating,  in  order  to  broaden 
and  strengthen  his  foundation.  There  is  no  reason  to  change 
in  this  respect.  Diploma  points,  if  a  diploma  is  still  a 
necessity,  which  I  question  somewhat,  could  be  awarded,  as 
now,  practically  upon  the  above  basis,  with  whatever  credit 
it  seemed  wise  to  give.  The  scale  of  20  already  referred  to 
could  of  itself  serve  fairly  well  as  a  basis,  though  the  frac- 
tional analysis  of  a  mark  might  well  be  given  some  weight. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  purpose  of  education  is  to  teach 
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habits  of  independent  self-improvement,  if  any  distinction 
were  to  be  drawn  between  Pupil  B  and  Pupil  C,  I  should  draw 
it  in  favor  of  Pupil  C,  as  the  more  deserving,  and  should  be 
decidedly  against  favoring  Pupil  B.  Also,  to  avoid  creating 
the  impression  that  any  passing  mark  exists,  I  should  prefer 
not  to  establish  any  fixed  figure,  but  rather  to  take  each  case 
on  its  merits,  and  to  discuss  it  with  the  pupil.  If  such 
matters  are  put  up  to  pupils  squarely,  they  will  often  decide 
for  themselves  that  it  would  be  wiser  to  repeat  certain  work 
than  to  go  on  poorly  grounded. 

As  to  the  report  to  give  the  pupils,  that  and  the  report  to 
the  parents  are  perhaps  the  hardest  things  to  settle  upon 
wisely.  We  wish  to  be  just,  to  withhold  nothing  that  they 
should  rightfully  know,  but  at  the  same  time  to  keep  the 
pupils'  eyes  fastened  upon  the  single  goal,  and  to  insist  on 
that  alone.  We  might  give  each  pupil  his  fractional  mark  as 
here  explained,  calling  attention  only  to  the  difference  be- 
tween numerator  and  denominator,  keeping  for  office  under- 
standing the  significance  of  the  denominator.  Still  better, 
we  might  reduce  the  fraction  to  a  decimal,  indicating  the 
percent  accomplished  as  compared  with  possible  accomplish- 
ment, not  of  others,  but  of  the  pupil  in  question,  so  far  as  we 
can  estimate  his  ability.  We  might  arrange  a  letter  system 
based  on  these  ratios,  if  desired.  Any  of  these  methods 
would  be  free  from  comparison  of  pupil  with  pupil. 

We  do  not,  however,  wish  to  keep  either  the  pupil  or  the 
parent  in  ignorance  regarding  his  real  position  or  success. 
Fortunately,  as  a  cule,  he  is  not  as  ignorant  of  these  things  as 
he  would  often  have  us  think.  In  his  classes  he  is  all  the 
time  measuring  himself  against  his  fellows,  and  he  knows 
pretty  well  whether  or  not  he  is  getting  as  much  out  of  the 
lesson  as  the  rest.  As  marks  are  at  present,  it  is  to  his  ad- 
vantage to  make  everything  appear  in  its  best  light  before 
the  teacher,  even  to  the  point  of  mild  deception  in  his  effort 
to  better  his  mark,  and  not  infrequently  he  is  led  to  deceive 
himself  as  well  as  his  teacher.  One  of  the  very  things  which 
I  should  look  for  as  a  result  of  this  new  method  would  be  the 
development  of  an  honest  self-analysis,  since  the  incentive 
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for  such  deception  would  be  removed.  Consequentiy,  a 
teacher  would  feel  perfectly  at  liberty  to  discuss  freely  and 
without  restraint  each  pupil's  ability  and  achievement  with 
that  pupil  as  an  individual,  but  without  reference  to  the 
standing  of  any  other  pupil  in  the  class,  or  to  any  fixed  pass- 
ing point.  At  such  times  the  teacher  could  weU  raise  ques- 
tions which  would  set  the  pupil  thinking  as  to  whether  he  is 
or  is  not  on  the  right  track,  and  would  get  him  to  look  into 
the  possible  future  in  store  for  him,  with  its  vocational 
possibilities.  And  while  I  am  speaking  of  this  matter*  I  wish 
to  say  that  I  hope  to  see  sometime  in  all  larger  schools  a 
special  school  counselor,  whose  duties  shall  be  primarily  to 
study  cases  of  misfit,  taking  into  account  aptitudes,  financial 
and  home  conditions,  requirements  of  different  vocations, 
and  the  like,  conducting  individual  intelligence  tests  on 
special  cases,  getting  into  touch  with  parents  and  employers, 
in  other  words,  doing  all  those  advisory  things  which  no 
teacher  or  principal  has  time  to  do  thoroughly  in  addition  to 
his  classroom  or  supervisory  duties. 

In  reporting  to  parents  I  have  always  believed  that  a  brief 
written  comment  based  on  a  school  mark  and  its  analysis  is 
far  superior  to  the  mark  itself.  Since,  however,  this  might 
be  too  cumbersome,  a  record  might  be  sent  which  would  give 
for  each  subject  the  estimated  ability,  expressed  by  a  single 
word,  and  the  achievement  ratio,  a  report  card  being  made 
out  with  suitable  colunms  to  cover  the  year's  work,  as  now. 
It  may  be  objected  that  this  makes  more  work  than  we  have 
at  present.  I  doubt  whether  the  work  would  be  as  great  as 
it  may  seem  at  first  sight.  Furthermore,  if  we  teachers  are 
in  earnest  in  our  desire  to  uplift  our  pupils,  and  this  proves 
to  be  a  satisfactory  method  for  doing  it,  we  ought  not  to 
shirk  the  extra  work.  If  the  general  earnestness  of  spirit 
is  increased  to  the  extent  that  it  should  be  by  getting  rid  of 
the  present  body  of  slackers,  we  shall  more  than  save  the 
time  and  effort  through  easier  control  and  more  active  co- 
operation of  pupils.  Incidentally,  just  as  there  will  be  less 
reason  for  an  attempt  at  self-deception  on  the  part  of  the 
pupil  and  a  greater  gain  in  honest  self-analysis,  so  there  may 
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be  less  strain  on  the  conscience  of  the  teacher  in  the  matter 
of  passing  a  pupil  out  of  charity,  as  often  happens  nowadays. 
This  danger  will  not  be  entirely  removed,  but,  considered 
from  the  standpoint  of  developing  true  self -measurement,  it 
would  be  a  mistaken  charity  to  give  a  pupil  anything  but  a 
true  and  just  estimate  of  his  powers  and  of  his  achievement. 

As  to  records  which  a  teacher  might  keep,  these,  as  now, 
could  be  mainly  determined  by  a  teacher's  individual  judg- 
ment. A  class  record  to-day  is  merely  a  collection  of 
memoranda  upon  which  the  teacher  bases  his  final  estimate; 
they  are  not,  and  cannot  be,  accurate  percentages.  The 
different  marks  that  several  competent  teachers  have  as- 
signed to  the  same  set  of  test  papers,  when  the  experiment 
has  been  tried,  is  sufficient  evidence  of  this  fact.  Therefore, 
any  form  of  honest  estimate  that  a  teacher  may  care  to  make 
should  be  satisfactory.  In  this  system,  however,  there  is 
this  difference,  that  a  teacher  must  judge  the  relation  of 
ability  and  effort  to  a  pupil's  achievement,  and  this  in  every 
case.  To  this  extent  each  teacher  is  compelled  to  observe 
more  carefully  the  individual,  and  is  really  in  constant 
process  of  training  in  pupil  analysis,  a  point  of  no  mean  value. 

It  is  our  present  custom  to  do  more  or  less  follow-up  work  in 
cases  of  failure.  Frequently  this  takes  the  form  of  special 
letters  to  parents  calling  attention  to  the  failure,  asking  for 
longer  hours  of  home  study,  and  the  like.  Sometimes  tiiese 
letters  are  in  stereotyped  form,  a  different  form  being  sent 
for  one,  two,  and  three-failure  pupils.  In  addition,  failing 
pupils  are  often  deprived  of  certain  privileges  accorded  to  the 
rest.  These  methods  may  be  all  very  well,  but  they  draw 
little  distinction  between  failures  for  different  causes. 
In  so  far  as  they  treat  all  cases  alike,  I  object  to  them.  But 
consider  their  application  to  the  proposed  system.  Here 
the  group  selected  for  follow-up  treatment  immediately  falls 
into  two  divisions,  one  composed  of  the  pupils  of  little  ability, 
the  other  of  those  of  little  effort.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
needs  sympathetic  encouragement  and  advice,  particularly 
with  regard  to  their  selection  of  work,  methods  of  study,  and 
the  like,  with  investigation  of  their  home  conditions;  the 
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second  needs  mainly  stimulation.  This  should  start  with  an 
appeal  to  the  best  that  is  in  such  pupils,  but  in  case  this  fails, 
as  it  often  does,  it  should  gradually  change  to  an  attitude  of 
pressure  applied  uncompromisingly  and  seemingly  without 
mercy,  until  the  pupil  realizes  that  the  school  has  no  room  for 
loafers  and  slackers,  and  that  the  way  of  diligence  is  also 
the  way  most  pleasant.  There  is  a  small  percentage  of 
pupils,  unfortunately,  who  are  too  callous  to  be  moved  by 
any  but  drastic  measures.  However,  as  more  and  more 
public  opinion  is  brought,  and  it  will  be  brought,  to  despise 
this  group  as  of  no  credit  either  to  themselves  or  the  school, 
these  pupils  will  grow  noticeably  less. 

In  what  has  gone  before,  I  have  tried  to  point  out  first, 
that  our  present  system  is  in  itself  responsible  for  much  of 
the  "getting  by**  spirit,  the  satisfaction  with  mediocrity; 
that  it  not  only  allows,  but  fosters  its  development.  I  have 
made  a  plea  that  we  overturn  this  system  and  substitute  for 
its  passing  mark,  alike  for  all,  nothing  less  than  the  goal  of 
one  hundred  percent  achievement  in  comparison  with  in- 
dividual ability,  however  great  or  small  that  ability  may  be. 
I  have  asked  that  the  track  toward  that  ideal  be  kept  clear 
from  all  obstructions  or  alluring  side  paths,  and  that  its  end 
be  brilliantly  lighted  by  all  means  which  we  are  capable  of 
using;  and  that  pupils  be  encouraged,  assisted,  and  inspired 
toward  honest  self-analysis  and  self-measurement,  equally 
without  over-estimate  or  under-estimate.  I  have  expressed 
my  belief  that  the  development  of  a  right  moral  outlook  is  an 
aim  of  education  far  superior  and  far  more  to  be  desired  than 
excellent  scholarship  in  and  for  itself.  Finally,  I  have  out- 
lined a  system  of  mark-keeping  and  routine  which,  I  believe, 
would  make  possible  this  change  of  viewpoint,  would  serve 
as  a  more  illuminating  series  of  records  than  those  we  have  at 
present,  and  yet  would  still  be  workable. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  suggestive  article  is  a  junior  master  in  the 
English  High  School  of  Boston.  The  thesis  was  presented  by  him  as  one 
of  Uie  requirements  for  the  certificate  of  high  school  headmaster.  It  is  the 
product  of  his  thought  on  the  subject  during  an  experience  of  eighteen  years 
in  secondary  work.  Dr.  Preston  has  expressed  more  briefly  some  of  the 
opinions  repeated  here.    (See  the  Educational  Review  for  March,  1916.) 
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CHINA'S  EDUCATIONAL  CHALLENGE 
Frank  B.  Lenz 

IN  LOOKING  squarely  at  the  political  situation  in 
China  to-day,  one  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
outlook  is  exceedingly  uncertain  and  dark.  We  are 
inclined  to  pessimism,  because  of  the  intrigues  of  unscru- 
pulous military  governors  and  selfish  ne'er-do-weels.  But  if 
the  political  horizon  is  filled  with  the  black  clouds  of  discour- 
agement, we  need  only  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  educa- 
tional aspect  and  take  hope.  China  has  never  before  faced 
such  a  wide  opportunity  in  an  educational  way.  The  tran- 
sition from  the  old  to  the  new  has  taken  place.  The  country 
will  never  again  return  to  the  program  of  education  that  ex- 
isted under  the  Manchus. 

A  new  sense  of  freedom  and  democracy  has  sprung  up 
within  the  last  half-a-dozen  years  that  is  simply  amazing. 
Nothing  is  taken  for  granted;  everything  is  on  trial.  Fur- 
thermore, China  is  not  a  subject  race.  She  hates  tyranny. 
She  will  endure  insult  and  injustice  for  a  time,  because  she 
is  long-suffering  and  patient,  but  in  the  end  she  will  turn 
upon  her  oppressor,  and  whether  it  be  a  nation  or  a  system, 
will  destroy  it.  A  country  that  can  oust  the  Manchus  and 
abolish  the  opium  traffic  in  a  single  decade,  has  enough  re- 
serve to  set  her  house  in  order  and  carry  out  other  much- 
needed  reforms.  Both  the  Manchus  and  the  opium  curse 
have  tried  to  "  come  back,"  but  each  attempt  ended  in  failure. 
The  handwriting  is  plainly  seen  on  the  wall  and  the  next  vic- 
tim to  be  crushed  will  be  the  selfish  system  of  militarism  with 
its  arrogant  tuchunate. 

Although  the  political  side  of  China's  ledger  is  dark,  the 
educational  page  is  bright.  The  future  leaders  are  to-day  in 
school  and  they  are  getting  a  very  different  training  from  that 
which  was  given  the  present  militarists  twenty  years  ago. 
For  the  past  four  years  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  associat- 
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ing  intimately  with  students  from  the  normal,  technical, 
industrial,  and  middle  schools  of  Nanchang,  the  capital  of 
Kiangsi  province.  Vehement  and  repeated  testimony  on  the 
part  of  these  young  men  against  the  traitorous  acts  of  the 
military  governors  and  other  corrupt  officials  who  have  been 
selling  China,  leads  me  to  believe  that  China  will  come  into 
her  own  when  these  yoimg  men  assume  positions  of  responsi- 
bility and  power.  True,  their  training  is  not  perfect  and  in 
many  cases  they  have  conmiitted  acts  that  indicated  lack  of 
self-control,  but  in  and  through  their  whole  lives  there  has 
been  a  new  psychology  based  on  liberalism  and  democracy. 
A  new  life  is  astir  in  China,  and  it  is  seen  not  only  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  people,  but  also  in  their  thoughts. 

The  returned  students  from  western  countries  are  also 
playing  an  important  r6le  in  the  life  of  New  China.  They 
return  with  ideas  of  real  republicanism  to  a  coimtry  where 
the  government  is  a  burden  to  the  people.  A  feeling,  first 
of  disgust  and  then  of  determination  to  right  the  wrongs, 
takes  possession  of  them  with  the  result  that  there  now  exists 
in  all  the  large  cities  returned  students'  clubs.  It  is  interest- 
ing to  note  that  one  of  these  organizations,  recently  adopting 
a  plan  of  action  openly  declared  itself  in  favor  of  the  abolition 
of  the  present  form  of  government,  which  is  controlled  by  a 
clique  of  Uichuns.  A  bold  declaration  this,  in  an  unsettled 
country!  It  is  this  type  of  young  men  that  are  behind  The 
New  Education  and  other  magazines  that  are  now  trying  to 
raise  the  educational  standards  of  the  country. 

So,  in  spite  of  many  obstacles,  education  has  made  much 
notable  progress  within  the  past  four  or  five  years.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Conunissioner  of  Education  for  Kiangsi  province 
called  a  conference  in  March,  1919,  of  all  the  district  inspec- 
tors of  the  province  to  discuss  problems  relating  to  education. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  the  eighty-one  districts,  and  more 
than  seventy  responded.  The  first  question  for  considera- 
tion was,  "The  Progress  of  Modem  Pedagogy."  This  was 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  "Western  Education  during  the 
War."  Other  problems  which  received  thoughtful  attention 
were:  "How  to  Better  Rural  Education,"  "Vocational  Edu- 
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cation/*  ''Industrial  Education,"  "The  Japanese  School 
System,"  and  "The  Boy  Scout  Movement."  The  Commis- 
sioner himself  gave  a  number  of  very  intelligent  lectures  on 
"The  Child."  The  conference  lasted  two  weeks,  and  during 
this  time  every  delegate  was  in  attendance.  The  gathering 
and  other  similar  ones  which  have  since  taken  place  were  of 
great  educational  value,  because  they  brought  together  men 
of  common  purpose  devoted  to  the  principle  of  helping  the 
youth  of  the  land.  The  province  took  a  step  forward  educa- 
tionally when  the  conference  was  called. 

Other  conferences  of  much  greater  importance  have  been 
called  in  recent  years  in  Peking  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Ministry  of  Education.  These  were  the  national  conference 
of  heads  of  normal  schools  (1914),  national  conference  of 
heads  of  industrial  schools,  including  commercial,  mechanical, 
and  agricultural  (1917),  national  conference  of  heads  of 
higher  normal  schools  (1918),  and  national  conference  of 
presidents  of  technical  schools  (1918) .  These  gatherings  did 
a  great  deal  toward  the  unification  of  ideas  and  standardiza- 
tion of  methods  and  have  been  the  means  of  originating  much- 
needed  reforms. 

One  of  the  most  significant  developments  in  the  life  of 
the  nation  during  the  last  five  years  has  been  the  growth  of 
physical  education.  The  country  has  quite  generally  come 
to  the  belief  that  her  welfare  and  progress  depend  not  only 
upon  mental  strength,  but  also  upon  physical  vigor  and  vi- 
tality. There  is  a  feeling  that  this  t3^>e  of  education  must 
be  nation  wide  to  be  effective.  One  of  the  most  noticeable 
features  of  the  interest  in  physical  training  has  been  the  Far 
Eastern  Olympic  Games,  held  successively  in  the  Philippines, 
China,  and  Japan.  A  most  hopeful  step  was  taken  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  creation  of  a  department  of  physical  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  normal  schools  of  Peking  and  Nanking. 
Already  the  graduates  of  these  schools  are  making  their 
influence  felt.  I  was  forcibly  reminded  of  their  strength  not 
long  ago  when  a  challenge  came  from  the  physical  director 
of  the  First  Normal  School  of  Nanchang  to  a  game  of  basket 
ball  between  his  students  and  the  students  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
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The  result  of  the  contest  was  the  defeat  of  the  latter.  This 
young  man  was  a  graduate  of  the  government  normal  school 
at  Nanking.  Other  instances  of  the  growth  of  physical 
education  are  the  annual  athletic  meets  held  in  many  of  the 
provinces  throughout  the  land.  A  still  more  modern  turn 
which  the  movement  has  taken  is  the  birth  and  growth  of  the 
Boy  Scout  organization. 

The  vocational  education  enterprise  started  a  little  over 
two  years  ago,  has  attracted  national  attention  mainly 
through  the  influence  of  the  National  Association  of  Voca- 
tional Education.  It  is  a  movement  of  great  possibilities, 
for  it  attempts  the  solution  of  economic  problems.  The  aims 
of  the  association  are:  to  train  teachers  for  vocational  educa- 
tion in  the  higher  normal  schools,  to  offer  courses  in  the  mid- 
dle schools  beginning  with  the  third  year,  to  reform  existing 
industrial  schools,  and  to  establish  vocational  schools  for 
girls. 

To  anyone  who  has  made  a  study  of  China's  educational 
progress  since  the  abolition  of  the  old  examination  system 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Republic,  it  becomes  apparent 
that  the  adoption  of  a  Western  school  system  by  the  govern- 
ment has,  in  many  respects,  produced  a  situation  that  is 
causing  grave  national  concern  and  alarm.  Educational 
work  has  been  pushed  aside,  and  other  matters  have  been 
given  first  attention  and  support.  With  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Governor  Yen  of  Shansi  province,  the  country  is  under 
the  domination  of  a  group  of  selfish  tuchuns  or  military  gov- 
ernors, who  are  interested  in  everything  but  schools.  This 
governor  is  a  high-type  ruler  and  is  doing  much  for  educa- 
tional progress.  The  civil  war  between  the  North  and  the 
South  has  seriously  handicapped  educational  plans  and  in 
many  places  has  snuffed  out  the  life  of  struggling  schools 
entirely.  Educational  administrators  are  working  against 
tremendous  odds.  The  lack  of  moral  and  financial  support; 
the  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  public  of  the  new  system; 
plague,  famine,  and  flood  in  North  China,  and  more  recently 
in  the  central  and  southern  sections;  brigandage;  and  a  weak 
and  inefficient  central  government,  dominated  by  Japan, 
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have  almost  crippled  China's  efforts  to  blaze  a  new  trail  in 
educational  reform. 

It  is  also  evident  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  is  ineffi- 
cient. It  is  not  using  the  many  specialists  that  have  returned 
from  western  countries  where  they  have  spent  from  five  to 
ten  years  in  training.  That  this  department  of  government 
should  be  reorganized  and  put  in  first-class  order,  none  will 
gainsay.  It  is  a  patently  inefficient  system  that  permits  a 
group  of  men  who  have  returned  from  Japan  to  control  and 
direct  the  educational  affairs  of  any  part  of  the  country. 
Why?  Because  returned  students  from  Japan  have  received 
a  training  that  is  in  no  way  adequate  to  the  situation.  Ja- 
pan's educational  system  has  so  many  defects  that  one  won- 
ders why  so  many  Chinese  students  go  to  that  country  to 
study  western  subjects  and  methods.  It  is  refreshing  to 
note  that  the  number  of  students  going  to  Japan  is  rapidly 
decreasing,  due  to  the  fact  that  China  has  discovered  that 
the  militaristic,  imperialistic,  and  materialistic  forces  at 
work  in  that  country  are  not  suited  to  their  country,  which  is 
trying  to  be  democratic.  The  best  that  Chinese  students 
can  bring  back  from  Japan  educationally  is  a  poor  imitation 
of  an  inferior  system.  Aside  from  these  defects,  the  depart- 
ment should  rid  itself  of  all  political  infiuences.  "To  the 
victor  belong  the  spoils"  applies  with  as  much  force  in  the 
Ministry  of  Education  as  in  the.other  departments  of  govern- 
ment. A  civil-service  system  exists  only  in  the  minds  of 
some  of  the  most  advanced  thinkers. 

But  has  China  adopted  a  western  educational  system? 
Officially  she  has,  but  the  public  mind  has  been  slow  to  grasp 
the  significance  and  benefits  of  the  reform,  and  consequently 
we  find  thousands  of  old-fashioned  private  schools  existing  in 
every  part  of  the  country.  As  a  rule,  almost  every  child  is 
sent  to  this  type  of  school  before  he  enters  business  or  a 
modem  school.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  this  institution 
is  playing  a  large  part  in  shaping  the  character  of  the  children 
of  China.  Visits  to  several  of  them  reveal  the  fact  that  the 
teachers  are  underpaid;  that  the  schoolrooms  are  miserably 
ventilated ;  that  the  teacher  maintains  discipline  by  force  and 
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that  he  does  not  study  the  needs  of  his  pupils;  that  the  stu- 
dents dislike  study  and  that  many  of  them  have  lost  their 
sense  of  self-respect  through  being  constantly  repressed.  The 
teacher  usually  has  from  five  to  twenty  pupils  and  is  paid 
about  two  thousand  cash,  eighty  cents  a  student  per  month. 
His  hours  are  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  five  in  the  eve- 
ning, with  little  or  no  time  for  rest.  Recreation  is  not  per- 
mitted, and  were  it  allowed,  the  teacher  would  be  unable  to 
lead  his  pupils.  The  usual  type  of  teacher  is  a  Uxofu  tza  or 
old  scholar,  who  is  chosen  for  his  knowledge  of  Chinese  char- 
acters and  history,  and  not  because  he  knows  anything  about 
modem  pedagogy.  None  of  the  western  subjects  are  taught 
in  this  type  of  school.  The  teacher  and  pupils  drone  over 
the  characters  and  laboriously  work  out  each  new  idiom:  the 
former  because  of  financial  necessity,  the  latter  because  they 
are  forced  to  attend  by  unenlightened  parents.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  either  to  reorganize  or  to  suppress  the 
old-fashioned  private  school.  As  it  exists  to-day,  it  is  a  lia- 
bility to  the  nation. 

Has  no  provision  been  made  for  pupils  of  grammar-school 
grade?  Yes,  in  the  government  lower  and  higher  primary 
schools.  The  course  of  study  in  the  lower  primary  school 
covers  four  years  and  that  in  the  higher  primary  school  three 
years.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  ^.arent  to  send  his  boy  to 
school  as  soon  as  he  reaches  the  age  of  six  years.  Latest  re- 
ports by  the  Ministry  of  Education  give  the  following  statis- 
tics for  these  schools : 

No.  of  Schools     No.  of  Students   Teachers,  Officers       Expenses 
1526,809  4,1152378  807,956  $24,196,488 

These  figures  are  pathetically  low,  when  one  considers 
China's  vast  population  of  over  three  hundred  millions. 
There  are  many  defects  in  the  management  and  curricula  of 
the  primary  schools.  Poor  buildings,  inadequate  equip- 
ment, insufficient  salary,  long  hoiu*s,  no  time  for  self-culture 
or  recreation  are  some  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
teachers.  Most  of  them  are  forced  to  teach  in  several  schools 
in  order  to  eke  out  an  existence.  The  salary  averages 
twenty-five  cents,  silver  standard,  an  hour.    It  is  manifestly 
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unfair  to  both  pupils  and  teachers  to  permit  this  system  to 
continue.  The  very  fact  that  the  primary  schools  are  in- 
efficient has  caused  the  continuance  of  the  old-fashioned 
private  schools. 

The  most  important  schools  in  the  nation  are  the  middle 
schools.  There  are  at  present  433  middle  schools  in  Chifta, 
enrolling  69,890  students,  with  4,848  teachers,  and  operating 
on  an  annual  expense  of  $1,741,028.00.  It  is  the  aim  of  the 
middle  school  to  furnish  general  education  and  to  develop 
strong  and  intelligent  citizens.  In  many  respects  the  middle 
schools  of  China  resemble  the  high  schools  of  America.  Stu- 
dents in  these  schools  are  from  fourteen  to  twenty  years  of 
age — the  most  plastic  period  of  their  lives.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  they  receive  their  most  lasting  impressions  in  regard  to 
democracy,  morality,  group  action,  patriotism,  and  responsi- 
bility. For  four  years  they  study  in  an  institution  that  has 
recently  sprung  into  existence,  then  return  to  normal  soci- 
ety or  enter  a  higher  institution  of  learning.  The  middle 
sdiools  may  be  said  to  be  the  poor  man's  university,  because 
it  is  only  with  the  greatest  effort  that  many  students  are  able 
to  finish  their  course;  many  cannot  afford  to  go  further.  The 
struggle  for  the  Republic  of  China  is  now  on,  and  it  is  from 
these  schools  that  the  political,  industrial,  commercial,  and 
religious  leaders  of  to-morrow  will  come. 

We  find  the  students  of  the  middle  schools  a  far  different 
type  from  those  of  the  grade  schools.  They  are  older  and 
more  independent.  They  are  often  arrogant  and  untried. 
They  feel  the  importance  of  their  position  and  are  constantly 
taking  liberties  that  amoimt  to  nothing  less  than  license. 
One  hears  repeatedly  reports  about  schools  going  out  on 
strike  because  of  personal  grudges  against  teachers  or  proc- 
tors. Strikes  are  so  frequent  that  one  wonders  just  who  is  in 
command — ^teachers  or  students.  The  fault  very  often  lies 
with  a  tactless  teacher  or  an  unwise  method,  but  on  the  other 
hand,  *'a  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing,"  and  many 
students  start  protests  or  riots  because  they  are  only  half 
educated.  It  naturally  develops  that  these  young  men, 
through  their  study  of  western  science  and  philosophy,  out- 
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grow  their  parents  intellectually.  This  causes  a  break  in 
the  home  ties  and  soon  the  son  is  classed  as  unfilial.  More- 
over, students  of  this  t3^>e  often  disparage  and  condemn  the 
customs  of  their  ancestors,  but  they  do  not  understand  and 
appreciate  the  customs  that  are  brought  about  by  the  new 
education.  They  are  iconoclasts,  but  in  the  majority  of 
cases  are  incapable  of  carrying  out  a  constructive  program. 
They  fail  to  understand  foreigners  or  foreign  civilization. 
They  have  thrown  overboard  old  traditions  and  institutions, 
but  have  not  taken  on  the  new  learning  that  will  balance 
thought  and  action. 

It  is  just  here  that  teachers  and  authorities  of  the  school 
are  to  blame.  This  period  is  most  critical  in  the  student's 
life  and  it  is  the  time  when  the  teacher  should  be  a  guide  and 
companion  in  the  very  best  sense  of  the  word.  What  the 
student  needs  is  friendly,  sympathetic,  and  sound  advice, 
while  passing  through  the  transition.  Unfortunately,  the 
teachers  are  incapable  of  coming  to  the  rescue.  Many  of 
them  have  intellectual  and  moral  difficulties  of  their  own. 
But  the  real  reason  is  that  they  have  no  time  for  friendly 
intercourse  with  their  pupils  outside  of  the  classroom.  For 
example,  the  writer  knows  three  instructors  who  are  teaching 
in  two  middle  schools.  The  dock  in  one  school  is  constantly 
kept  half  an  hour  late,  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  keep 
their  appointments  in  the  other  school.  They  teach  seven 
or  eight  hours  a  day;  consequently,  are  so  fagged  out  that 
they  have  no  energy  or  desire  to  take  up  volunteer  work. 
Another  illustration  of  overworked  authorities  is  that  of  an 
old  gentleman,  principal  of  two  middle  schools  for  boys  and 
one  industrial  school  for  girls.  He  should  have  an  airplane 
to  keep  in  touch  with  his  schools,  but  the  best  he  can  do  is 
to  jog  along  in  a  two-bearer  sedan  chair! 

There  is,  however,  a  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  in  spite  of  the  smallness  of  their  number, 
to  correct  the  tendency  to  uncontrolled  actions.  They  are 
seriously  anxious  to  be  of  service  to  their  country.  It  was 
inspiring  and  refreshing  to  hear  a  middle-school  student  a 
short  time  ago  address  a  group  of  his  schoolmates  in  these 
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words,  *' Danger,  danger!  China  is  in  peril.  Do  not  sleep, 
awake ! "  He  sounded  an  alarm  to  the  youth  of  China,  point* 
ing  out  that  China  was  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder  and  that 
the  only  hope  of  the  nation  was  in  her  young  men.  This  is 
but  one  of  the  scores  of  similar  testimonials  which  have  come 
to  the  writer's  attention  within  the  past  months  showing 
that  the  spirit  of  freedom  is  springing  from  the  young  men 
of  the  country. 

There  are  normal  schools  of  two  grades :  the  regular  normal 
school  and  the  higher  normal  school.  According  to  official 
statements,  the  piui)Ose  of  the  normal  schools  is  to  train 
teachers  for  the  primary  schools  and  that  of  the  higher  nor- 
mal school  to  train  teachers  for  the  middle  schools.  Stu- 
dents in  normal  schools  are  exempt  from  paying  tuition  fees 
and  are  given  certain  allowances  to  defray  their  expenses. 
Because  of  this  stipulation,  the  students  are  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  in  each  province, 
though  supervised  by  principals  and  proctors.  The  allow- 
ances vary  according  to  the  number  of  years  the  students 
are  required  to  serve  as  teachers  after  graduation,  for  every 
student  must  pledge  himself  to  a  period  of  service  after  this 
ev^it.  The  regular  course  of  the  normal  school  is  divided 
into  two  parts,  the  first  part  being  for  four  years  and  the 
second  part  for  one  year.  Graduates  from  the  higher  primary 
schools,  or  students  showing  a  similar  grade  of  scholarship,  are 
qualified  to  take  the  preparatory  course.  Students  complet- 
ing the  preparatory  course  and  graduates  from  the  middle 
schools  are  qualified  to  take  the  second  part  of  the  course. 

The  higher  normal  school  offers  the  preparatory,  regular, 
and  research  courses.  The  preparatory  course  is  for  one 
year,  the  regular  course  for  three  years,  and  the  special  re- 
search course  for  two  years.  Graduates  from  the  middle  or 
normal  schools  are  permitted  to  enter  the  course  of  training 
in  the  higher  normal  schools.  At  present  there  are  six  higher 
normal  schools  in  the  following  centers:  Moukden,  Peking^ 
Nanking,  Wuchang,  Canton,  and  Chengtu.  In  these  schools 
the  total  number  of  students  is  2,417.  The  total  number 
of  students  attending  the  regular  normal  schools  is  21,575. 
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China  boasts  477  technical  schools.  These  include  the 
following  types:  agricultural,  industrial,  commercial,  voca- 
tional, and  teacher's  industrial  training  school.  The  number 
of  students  attending  these  schools  is  30,654.  Practical 
courses,  such  as  forestry,  dyeing,  agriculture,  carpentry, 
blacksmithing,  pottery,  tailoring,  and  designing  are  taught. 

The  three  most  important  government  universities  in 
China  are  the  Peking  University,  the  Shansi  University,  and 
the  Peiyang  University.  The  total  number  of  students  en- 
rolled in  all  the  universities  of  the  country  is  16,150. 

There  are  other  agencies  that  are  helping  China  in  her 
struggle  for  education  and  democracy,  including  libraries, 
museums,  lecture  centers  and  institutes,  open-air  schools, 
schools  for  backward  students,  and  elementary  reading 
schools.  China  has  not  learned  the  value  of  books;  she  con- 
siders the  library  a  place  for  hiding  books  and  not  a 
"people's  university,"  as  Carlyle  spoke  of  it.  The  largest 
library  in  the  country  is  a  private  one,  owned  by  the  Jesuit 
Mission  at  Siccawei,  and  the  collection  consists  of  only 
50,000  books.  There  are  but  thirty-four  libraries  in  the 
whole  of  China,  and  some  of  these  are  very  small. 

According  to  a  recent  Minister  of  Education  at  Peking^ 
China  now  has  134,000  schools  with  an  enrollment  of 
4,500,000  students,  and  an  annual  cost  of  approximately 
$40,000,000.  Since  1910  the  number  of  students  has  in- 
creased by  three  fourths,  but  the  amount  of  educational  ex- 
pense has  increased  by  less  than  $7,000,000.  The  result  is 
poorer  school  equipment,  a  poorer  teaching  staff,  and  general 
inefficiency  in  most  of  the  schools.  When  compared  with 
America,  China  should  have  a  student  population  ap- 
proaching 100,000,000  and  an  annual  expenditure  of  about 
$4,000,000,000.  But  more  significant  than  numbers,  one 
should  remember  that  the  new  educational  system  has  come 
and  that  it  is  making  progress.  New  policies  are  being 
formulated  based  on  the  best  standards  of  Western  philoso- 
phy and  psychology.  A  most  important  thought  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that,  whereas  the  old  education  was  imitative,  the 
new  is  progressive  and  constructive. 
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The  task  facing  the  educators  of  China  to-day  is  stupen- 
dous. It  is  a  task  aglow  with  opportunities  and  laden  with 
problems.  To  establish  and  develop  a  system  of  universal 
education  and  through  it  to  abolish  illiteracy  and  raise  the 
standard  of  a  quarter  of  the  world's  population,  calls  for 
titanic  leadership  and  statesmanship.  China  has  learned 
two  big  lessons  from  the  recent  war :  one  from  America,  where 
a  century  of  free  public  instruction  was  the  main  factor  in 
preparing  the  American  people  for  a  quick  and  right  under- 
standing of  the  issues  at  stake,  thus  throwing  the  coimtry 
into  the  struggle  on  a  gigantic  scale;  and  one  from  Russia, 
where  the  people  failed  to  respond  in  the  hour  of  their  coun- 
try's greatest  need,  because  they  had  been  denied  a  universal 
system  of  elementary  education.  China  is  facing  a  national 
crisis.  She  is  either  in  the  sunset  or  sunrise  of  her  history. 
She  is  surrounded  by  enemies  from  without  and  threatened 
by  foes  from  within.  She  looks  upon  America  as  her  great- 
est friend,  not  only  because  America  has  not  taken  one  inch 
of  her  territory,  but  also  because  she  has  maintained  the 
Open  Door  Policy  and  has  always  insisted  that  China  should 
not  be  a  pawn  in  the  hands  of  the  nations.  Unless  China  is 
made  safe  for  democracy,  it  is  hopeless  to  attempt  to  recon- 
struct a  world  on  the  basis  of  justice  and  righteousness.  The 
world  cannot  exist  half  slave  and  half  free.  Just  as  the  an- 
cient slogan,  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  finally  tri- 
umphed in  the  destruction  of  that  city,  so  a  new  challenge, 
"China  must  be  saved,''  will  ultimately  bring  salvation  and 
prosperity  to  this  struggling  republic.  Will  America  pass 
by  on  the  other  side? 

Note:  Mr.  Lenz  has  for  the  past  five  years  been  engaged  in  educational 
work  in  connection  with  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  at  Nan- 
chang,  the  capital  of  Kiangsi  province,  China.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  California,  and  before  going  to  China,  carried  on  American- 
ization work  for  the  San  Francisco  Y.  M.  C.  A.  He  has  previously  pub- 
lished in  the  Educational  Review:  The  Education  of  the  Immigrant, 
A  Glimpse  at  China's  Middle  Schools,  and  Teaching  English  to  Chinese 
Students. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 
IN  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Fbedebick  Schxtltz 

VOCATIONAL  Guidance — ^what  a  wealth  of  meaning, 
misery,  and  joy,  and  opportunity  for  service  boimd 
up  in  two  words!  As  one  begins  to  read  the  litera- 
ture usually  discussed  under  this  heading,  it  is  no  wonder 
that  the  whole  problem  is  complicated  with  cross  currents, 
which,  in  order  to  carry  through,  need  careful  charting  and 
clear  thinking.  Even  the  most  cursory  study  of  this  sub- 
ject of  vocational  guidance  will  demand  some  familiarity  with 

(1)  the  movement  of  vocational  education  in  all  its  phases 
such  as,  continuation  classes,  try-out  classes,  night  school 
classes,  co5perative  trade  courses,  unit  trade  courses,  house- 
hold arts  courses;  (2)  academic  and  college  preparatory 
courses;  (8)  psychological  tests;  (4)  study  of  per- 
manence of  pupil  interests;  (5)  supervised  study;  (6)  school 
discipline;  (7)  motivation  of  subject  matter;  (8)  re-organ- 
ization of  courses  of  study;  (9)  junior  high  school  and  junior 
college  movements;  (10)  office  management  and  office  re- 
cords; (11)  equipment  of  buildings;  (12)  social  work;  (IS) 
school  sm^eys;  (14)  training  of  teachers;  (15)  "life  career" 
classes;  (16)  industrial  informational  classes;  (17)  student 
counsellors;  (18)  acceleration  and  retardation;  (19)  employ- 
ment bureau  efficiency;  (20)  libraries;  etc. 

This  condition  has  been  brought  about  by  the  fact  that 
vocational  guidance  is  being  looked  upon  (1)  by  the  public 
as  a  means  of  solving  the  individual  vocational  problem; 

(2)  by  industry  as  an  instrument  by  which  economic  and 
industrial  ills  can  be  cured;  and  (S)  by  education  as  the 
agency  through  which  the  individual  will  be  more  able  to 
cope  with  his  environment,  thus  making  the  product  of  the 
schools  more  efficient. 

As  vocational  guidance  has  been  discussed  by  authorities 
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and  writers  on  the  subject,  the  whole  scheme  is  given  two 
general  classifications.  There  are  those  who  in  sweeping 
the  horizon  see  vocational  guidance  composed  of  three  vital 
and  important  parts,  namely:  educational  guidance,  vo- 
cational guidance,  and  avocational  guidance.  All  of  the 
foregoing  are  included  in  the  term  '"vocational  guidance." 
There  are  also  those  who  see  vocational  guidance  especially 
adapted  to  the  various  divisions  of  our  educational  system, 
namely:  vocational  guidance  in  the  elementary  school,  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  junior  high  school,  vocational 
guidance  in  the  senior  high  school,  and  collegiate  vocational 
guidance.  Some  writers  make  distinctions  in  the  three 
phases  of  vocational  guidance  as  in  the  first  classification, 
in  each  of  these  departments;  others  do  not.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  junior  high  school  vocational 
guidance,  touching  on  it  from  the  educational,  vocational, 
and  avocational  angles,  and  to  attempt  to  formulate  a  pro- 
gram for  the  carrying  out  of  this  work. 

Without  a  doubt  iJie  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in 
the  junior  high  school  is  the  biggest  problem  in  the  edu- 
cational arena  to-day.  Why?  Just  a  glance  at  the  type  of 
child  in  the  junior  high  school  will  reveal  the  answer.  The 
Junior  High  School  is  the  fibrst  place  in  the  life  of  a  child 
where  a  definite  program  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  be 
pursued  vigorously.  Previous  to  this  time  in  the  elementary 
school,  what  vocational  guidance  has  taken  place,  has  been 
of  an  indirect  nature.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  ele- 
mentary school  is  incidental  and  accidental,  no  conscious 
attempt  being  made  to  stress  this  feature.  The  law  pre- 
vents the  child  in  the  elementary  school  from  assuming  any 
direct  interest  in  industry,  and  thus  the  need  of  information 
or  counsel  concerning  it  are  not  of  such  vital  importance. 
But  in  the  junior  high  school  the  conditions  are  entirely 
different.  Economically,  the  junior  high  school  age  is  a 
very  critical  period  in  the  life  of  a  child.  The  law  usually 
releases  its  hold  upon  him,  allowing  him  to  take  his  place  in 
industry,  should  economic  pressure  of  the  home  compel  him 
to  do  so.    Should  the  child  desire  to  leave  school  because  of 
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dislike  of  and  friction  with  school  conditions,  or  due  to  his 
aspiring  to  take  his  place  as  a  wage  earner,  whereby  his  action 
will  be  more  or  less  independent  of  the  direction  by  oth^St 
the  law  permits  him  to  do  so. 

No  discussion  of  vocational  guidance  is  complete  that 
ignores  adolescence.  The  junior  high  school  is  the  adoles- 
cent school,  teaching  adolescent  children  and  directed  by  a 
faculty  conscious  of  and  sympathetic  with  adolescent  prob- 
lems, and  using  a  curriculum  adapted  to  adolescent  needs. 
The  term  ''adolescence''  is  the  name  given  to  that  more  or 
less  indefinite  period  in  a  child's  life,  somewhere  between  the 
ages  of  eleven  and  sixteen,  and  continuing  for  a  period  of 
one  and  one-half  to  three  years,  in  which  the  child  is  under- 
going a  change  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually. 
The  child  is  being  transformed  through  a  period  of  storm 
and  stress  from  an  asexual  being  to  a  sexual.  Physically, 
also,  his  body  and  muscles  are  developing  to  the  normal  size. 
Mentally  there  is  a  period  of  sluggishness,  which  is  quickly 
overcome.  Spiritually  the  child  is  making  great  advances, 
especially  along  the  line  of  personal  convictions. 

In  formulating  a  program  for  vocational  guidance  in  the 
junior  high  school,  vocationally,  one  is  ccmfronted  by  three 
obstacles.  In  choosing  a  lifework,  which  the  child  must  do, 
especially  boys,  (1)  the  child  is  ignorant  6l  the  things  there 
are  to  be  done;  (2)  the  child  is  not  conscious  of  what  he  can 
do,  or  at  all  certain  of  what  he  would  like  to  do;  and  (S) 
finally,  from  studies  that  have  been  made,  there  is  little  to 
indicate  that  the  child  who  enters  the  junior  high  school  has 
any  permanence  of  interest,  either  in  occupation  or  study. 
Some  of  these  obstacles  the  school  must  eliminate;  others 
must  have  the  assistance  of  the  home.  In  any  scheme  of 
education,  the  home  should  be  or  become  confirmed  to  the 
policy  of  giving  the  child  the  fullest  extent  of  education  that 
is  economically  possible.  The  junior  high  school  authorities 
at  least,  and  the  child  as  well,  should  come  into  possession 
of  the  information  in  answer  to  the  question:  ''Just  how 
long  will  your  child  be  able  to  continue  in  school,  judging  by 
present  conditions?  "    This  question  should  be  answered  just 
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as  soon  after  the  child  enters  the  junior  high  school  as  is 
possible. 

The  junior  high  school  can  practically  eliminate  the  child's 
ignorance  in  the  matter  of  ''things  to  be  done"  for  a  livings 
by  the  organization  of  classes  in  vocations  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  curriculum.  The  vocations  or  **  life  career  "  classes, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  should  be  a  required  part  of 
the  junior  high  school  course,  just  as  English  or  mathematics, 
and  credit  should  be  given  for  them.  This  class  should  be 
taught  by  a  teacher  of  some  years  successful  experience, 
who  is  in  fuU  sympathy  with  adolescent  children  without 
becoming  ''gushy,"  and  has  a  broad  and  comprehensive 
view  of  the  vocations,  knowing  where  and  how  to  secure 
the  details.  The  vocations  classes  will,  of  course,  be  seg-^ 
regated,  and  topics  appropriate  to  each  sex  will  be  freely 
discussed. 

For  boys  the  various  fields  of  endeavor  will  be  discussed, 
especially  those  prominent  in  the  surrounding  community, 
though  mention  and  lesser  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon 
other  vocations.  In  the  vocations  class,  the  keeping  of  a 
notebook  should  be  an  integral  part  of  the  work.  For  sup- 
plementary material,  talks  by  prominent  men  who  have  made 
a  success  in  their  line  of  work  are  of  value.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken  that  speakers  of  this  kind  do  not  ramble  all 
over  or  become  too  philosophical,  nor  make  it  a  personal  tes- 
timony meeting.  If  possible  an  outline  should  be  prepared 
for  the  speaker,  which  he  should  use  in  preparing  his  talk. 
The  spirit  of  such  talks  should  be  information  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  such  and  such  a  line  of  work,  together  with 
the  usual  qualities  and  characteristics  needed  for  success. 
The  vocations  teacher  should  also  arrange  for  trips  to  various 
local  industries  to  show  children  first  hand  what  the  occu- 
pational prospects  are  in  the  various  industries.  Beforehand, 
some  outline  or  discussion  should  be  developed,  so  that 
pupils  will  be  aware  of  what  it  is  purposed  to  accomplish 
on  such  a  trip.  For  further  supplementary  material,  the 
English  and  history  teachers  should  be  called  upon  to 
place  on  their  reading  lists  the  biographies  of  men  who  have 
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been  successful  and  who  are  recent  enough  in  point  of  time 
and  in  whom  the  children  will  feel  an  interest. 

For  girls  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  so  well 
marked  out.  The  girl's  vocational  guidance  field  seems  to 
have  been  more  or  less  studiously  avoided.  Where  it  has 
been  attacked,  it  leads  to  problems  of  sociology  that  our 
modesty  has  prevented  us  from  discussing.  To  be  sure, 
household  arts  and  commercial  courses  have  been  organized 
in  the  schools,  which  the  girls  in  all  probability  will  ulti- 
mately use  in  their  household  education.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  length  of  time  during  which  girls  earn  their 
own  livelihood  is  about  five  years.  What  shall  she  do  during 
these  five  years?  All  cannot  become  office  assistants.  Shall 
these  girls  who  must  go  to  work  enter  the  industries  under 
the  same  conditions  as  the  boys?  What  provision  is  being 
made  to  direct  girls  into  occupations  such  as  nursing,  dress- 
making, assistants  in  home-making,  which  will  give  them 
special  training  for  their  ultimate  occupation,  that  of  a 
homemaker?  What  is  being  done  to  elevate  these  occupa- 
tions to  a  point  where  girls  will  be  attracted  to  them,  instead 
of  being  drawn  into  industry?  These  sociological  questions 
this  paper  is  not  prepared  to  discuss. 

As  the  junior  high  school  is  being  organized  to-day,  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  handwork.  This  consists  of  shop- 
work  and  drawing  or  drafting  practise.  In  order  that  the 
child  may  have  as  many  experiences  in  doing  different  things, 
he  should  be  rotated  through  the  various  school  shops  so 
that  in  the  seventh  grade  he  will  receive  from  four  to  six 
different  shop  experiences.  Of  course  no  school  system  can 
provide  all  the  shop  experiences  that  prevail  in  a  community. 
The  situation  should  be  carefully  surveyed  and  those  eight 
or  ten  chosen  which  are  most  prominent,  have  the  greatest 
opportunity,  and  are  most  adaptable  to  school  conditions. 
For  those  children  who  do  not  expect  to  make  use  of  their 
shop  experiences,  i.  e.,  intend  to  enter  the  professions  of  law, 
medicine,  etc.,  the  shop  experiences  will  form  a  part  of  their 
general  education,  making  these  children  more  democratic; 
while  those  who  will  be  compelled  to  leave  school  to  enter 
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industry  will  have  some  experiences  upon  which  to  make 
a  decision  and  choice  when  the  time  for  decision  comes. 
In  these  tryout  courses  in  the  seventh  grade»  the  work  of  the 
shops  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  short  unit  courses 
so  that  when  the  child  has  spent  some  eight  or  ten  weeks  in 
a  shop,  he  will  have  a  very  clear-cut  idea  of  having  accom- 
plished something  very  definite.  Thus  the  junior  high 
school  can  assist  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  ascer- 
taining to  a  greater  or  less  degree  some  of  the  occupational 
fields  that  the  child  can  hope  to  enter,  and  also  of  finding  out 
what  occupations  the  child  is  likely  to  become  interested  in. 

At  some  time  in  the  life  of  each  one  there  come  times  for 
decisions,  times  for  choosing.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
grade,  or  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  grade,  the  child  is 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  problem  of  choosing  an  oc- 
cupation. Several  factors  enter  into  this  choice.  The  nat- 
ural ability  of  the  child,  physical  qualifications,  ability  of 
parents  to  support  child  during  period  of  training,  etc. 
This  choosing  time  is  one  beset  with  great  difficulties. 
Children  in  choosing  an  occupation  follow  in  their  parent's 
footsteps,  or  enter  the  leading  industries  of  the  surrounding 
community.  If  neither  of  these,  then  the  child  is  dependent 
upon  his  own  interests. 

If  the  child  makes  a  choice  upon  his  own  interests,  this 
junior  high  school  vocational  guidance  is  confronted  with 
another  problem.  Recent  studies  show  that  there  is  little 
permanence  of  pupil  interest,  either  in  occupation  or  study. 
Here  the  school  must  aid  in  making  the  decision.  A  new 
member  of  the  faculty  is  introduced,  the  student  counsellor. 
The  primary  work  of  the  student  coimsellor  or  vocational 
advisor  is  skillfully  to  show  the  child  the  various  possibilities 
and  then  leave  the  final  choice  to  the  child.  The  work  of  the 
counsellor  is  merely  one  of  advice.  It  is  the  counsellor's 
business  to  point  out;  not  to  decide.  The  child  -makes  his 
own  decision.  The  counsellor  must  collect  his  information 
which  he  needs  from  the  child;  from  the  child's  home  and 
parents;  from  the  child's  teachers;  from  the  school  physician 
and  nurse,  and  then  lay  the  results  of  his  investigation  be- 
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fore  the  ch3d  when  it  is  fully  organized.  In  order  to  con- 
firm those  suspicions  which  may  arise  in  the  counsellor's 
mind>  and  certain  data  which  may  have  been  collected,  he 
may  need  to  resort  to  psychological  tests.  This  he  should 
not  hesitate  to  do.  The  counsellor  should  be  an  experienced 
teacher,  who  is  in  full  sympathy  with  the  guidance  move- 
ment; has  a  comprehensive  view  of  life;  is  more  or  less  famil- 
iar with  psychological  tests  and  has  the  confidence  of  the 
school  faculty  and  community  as  well  as  that  of  the  children. 
The  school  counsellor  should  not  teach. 

After  the  facts  have  been  placed  before  the  child  and  the 
child  has  reached  a  decision,  conscious  preparation  for  the 
vocation  chosen  should  begin.  The  shop  work  of  the  eighth 
grade  should  accentuate  this  choice.  Some  advocates  at 
this  point  advise  a  second  shop  choice  on  the  ground  of 
versatility.  It  is  claimed  that  the  child  should  give  some 
attention  to  a  second  field  of  endeavor  in  ordei:  that  (1)  he 
become  a  better  citizen  of  the  community;  (2)  he  have  in- 
formation at  his  command  that  he  may  utilize  in  the  event 
the  employment  conditions  of  his  "major"  occupation  be- 
come unfavorable.  If  the  child  doe^  not  propose  to  enter 
industry  but  continues  through  school,  his  shopwork  should 
continue  as  a  part  of  his  liberal  education.  The  matter  of  prep- 
aration for  a  vocation  is  the  problem  of  vocational  education. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  guidance  vocationally  demands 
along  with  it  guidance  educationally.  In  preparing  lo£ 
a  vocation,  what  information,  practical  or  theoretical,  is 
needed  for  success?  In  case  of  transfer  of  choice,  the  coun- 
seUor  can  be  of  great  assistance  in  planning  and  suggesting 
courses  that  will  minimize  the  mistake  of  the  child's  first 
choice.  These  are  the  questions  that  the  counsellor  may 
advise  more  fully  upon,  once  the  decision  in  choosing  a  vo- 
cation has  been  made  by  the  child. 

The  next  step,  that  of  entering  upon  work,  is  the  point  at 
which  most  vocational  guidance  schemes  fail.  Once  the 
child  has  been  trained,  he  must  be  placed  in  industry  under 
such  conditions  that  he  continues  under  the  supervision 
of  the  school  as  to  hours  of  work,  conditions  of  labor,  health. 
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further  education,  and  salary.  Too  many  schemes  of  vo- 
cational guidance,  having  placement  bureaus,  lose  sight  and 
control  of  their  children  after  the  first  placement.  The  place- 
ment bureau,  more  frequently  than  any  other  feature,  does 
not  receive  the  co5peration  of  the  home.  Too  often  a  child 
is  induced  by  his  parents  to  take  a  job  at  $1.00  or  $1.50  a 
week  more,  that  is  utterly  hopeless  when  working  conditions, 
hours  of  service,  and  opportunities  for  advancement  are  con- 
sidered* Again,  industry  takes  this  as  an  opportunity  of 
exploiting  child  labor  and  maintaining  low  standards  of 
life  in  a  community  by  having  a  low  wage  scale,  and  a  low 
standard  of  working  conditions.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
placement  bureau  frequently  assumes  such  a  position  of 
prominence  that  it  overshadows  the  previous  features  of 
vocational  guidance.  The  trouble  is  that  the  placement  bu- 
reau is  so  widely  advertised  that  the  child  uses  it  as  a  means 
of  getting  jobs  so  that  he  has  a  more  or  less  plausible  excuse 
for  leaving  school.  This  drawback  should  be  corrected. 
If  the  placement  bureau  functioned  only  when  a  child  was 
compelled  to  leave  school,  or  at  the  close  of  a  child's  period 
of  vocational  training,  so  that  he  was  ready  to  accept  a 
position,  the  undesirable  features  or  the  prominence  of  the 
placement  bureau  might  be  avoided. 

The  proper  functioning  of  the  placement  bureau  demands 
various  kinds  of  vocational  courses,  such  as  part-time,  co- 
operative— ^industrial  arrangements.  Manufacturers  and 
business  men  are  coming  more  and  more  to  cooperate 
with  the  schools  in  this  matter.  It  is  the  schools'  primary 
business  to  see  that  the  curriculum  is  such  that  only  children 
of  proven  merit  are  placed  in  the  industries.  Another  fea- 
ture of  the  placement  bureau  that  must  not  be  lost  sight  of, 
is  the  foDow-up  system.  *When  children  are  placed  in  in- 
dustry, they  should  not  be  forgotten  by  the  schools  that 
placed  them  there.  The  school  should  have  coordinating 
power  at  least  until  the  child  can  assert  himself  as  a  voter. 

One  step  more  is  needed  before  vocational  guidance  can 
be  considered  complete.  Provision  must  be  made  by  school 
authorities  for  the  promotion  and  readjustment  when  neces- 
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sary,  of  children  placed  in  industry.  To-day  this  is  being 
attempted  through  the  public  night  school.  Hence  this 
feature  is  not  primarily  of  such  moment  to  junior  high  school 
vocational  guidance. 

For  the  development  of  the  f  utiu-e  citizens  of  a  democracy 
the  above  program  is  lacking  in  one  important  phase,  namely, 
leisure.  Twenty  years  ago  the  primary  object  of  education 
was  to  train  the  child  how  to  spend  his  leisure  time.  To-day 
the  pendulum  has  swung  the  other  way.  We  are  so  intent 
upon  guiding  a  child  into  a  job  or  profession  that  we  some- 
times forget  he  has  any  play  or  leisure  time.  The  develop- 
ment of  the  right  use  to  make  of  leisure  is  a  very  vital  and 
important  part  of  the  junior  high  school  program.  This  field 
is  so  new  for  this  type  of  student  that  very  little  has 
been  written  concerning  it.  However,  the  child  must  be 
taught  how  to  make  use  of  his  leisiu'e  time  in  an  enjoy- 
able manner  consistent  with  good  citizenship.  What  at- 
tempts have  been  made  have  been  along  the  line  of  clubs. 
The  child  seems  to  become  interested  in  some  club  organiza- 
tion. The  field  of  clubs  should  be  as  wide  as  the  interest 
of  the  children  attending  any  school.  Most  children  of  the 
junior  high  school  age  have  a  hobby.  By  means  of  these 
clubs  the  child  is  permitted  to  ride  his  hobby  and  at  this 
point  a  relation  between  other  phases  of  life  and  his  hobby 
can  be  shown.  The  club  activities  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  part  of  the  regular  school  program. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  vocational  guidance 
is  to  be  a  continuous  process.  It  precedes  vocational  ed- 
ucation, accompanies  vocational  education,  and  follows 
vocational  education.  The  junior  high  school  problem  of 
vocational  guidance  is  primarily  one  that  precedes  and 
accompanies  vocational  education. 

Note:  Mr.  Schultz  is  principal  of  the  Garfield  School  in  Erie,  Penn- 
sylvania, where  there  has  been  unusually  careful  attention  given  to  guid- 
ance and  to  the  development  of  a  Junior  .High  School  movement.  The 
article  published  above  was  crowded  out  of  the  May  number,  which  was 
devoted  largely  to  Vocational  Education  and  Guidance. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL^CHOOL  SURVEY 

I.    ITS  ORGANIZATION 

George  A.  Works 

THE  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  state, 
that  has  been  in  progress  for  nearly  two  years,  had  its 
origin  during  the  1920  Farmers*  Week  at  the  New 
York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University.  It 
has  been  customary  for  the  Department  of  Rural  Education 
in  that  institution  to  hold  during  Farmers'  Week  conferences 
devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  phases  of  the  school 
question  as  it  relates  to  rural  communities.  These  meetings 
have  been  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  such  phases  of  the 
problem  as  were  of  concern  to  the  rural  school  patron. 

A  brief  statement  of  conditions  existing  in  the  state  is 
necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  origin  of  the  survey. 
The  district  system  was  legally  established  in  the  state  in 
1812  and  has  been  the  means  of  local  administration  of 
schools  from  that  time  to  the  present,  except  for  an  interval 
of  a  year  when  the  Township  Act  was  operative.  The  legis- 
lation making  provision  for  this  modification  was  passed  in 
1918.  T3ie  rural  folk  had  not  been  adequately  prepared  for 
the  changes  involved,  and,  in  addition,  Uiere  were  a  number 
of  defects  in  the  measure.  In  consequence,  the  dissatis- 
faction was  so  great  that  no  consideration  was  given  to  the 
possibility  of  amending  the  act  so  as  to  correct  its  weakness. 
The  opposition  in  the  rural  communities  became  so  pro- 
nounced that  the  1919  session  of  the  legislature  repealed  the 
act,  and  the  state  returned  to  the  district  system.  As  a  re- 
sult, a  large  measure  of  unrest  continued  to  exist  among  the 
more  progressive  farmers  of  the  state.  Many  of  them,  while 
dissatisfied  with  the  Township  Act  or  the  conditions  under 
which  it  was  passed,  realized  that  the  district  system  was  not 
adequate  to  cope  with  the  present-day  school  needs  of  the 
open  country.     Realizing  this  unrest,  the  Department  of 
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Rural  Education  centered  its  conferences  for  the  Farmers' 
Week  of  1920  on  the  general  theme,  *' What  can  be  done  for 
the  improvement  of  rural  schools  in  New  York  state?" 
These  discussions  were  very  generally  participated  in  by 
farmers  and  their  wives,  as  well  as  by  school  people.  During 
the  last  session  of  this  conference  a  resolution  was  offered 
calling  for  a  study  of  conditions  in  this  state  by  representa- 
tives of  lay  and  professional  interests. 

The  day  foUowing,  additional  momentum  was  given  the 
idea  by  the  New  York  State  Conference  of  Farm  Organi- 
zations passing  a  similar  resolution.  This  body,  which  is 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  principal  farm  organi- 
zations in  the  state,  designated  certain  groups,  each  of  which 
was  asked,  under  the  terms  of  the  resolution,  to  choose  a 
committee  of  three  to  represent  it  on  a  joint  conmiittee. 
When  the  differences  between  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Rural  Education  Conference  and  the  one  passed  by  the  State 
Conference  of  Farm  Organizations  were  adjusted,  provision 
was  made  for  the  appointment  of  three  representatives  from 
each  of  seven  bodies.  When  these  representatives  organized 
they  chose  as  a  name,  *^  Joint  Committee  on  Rural  Schools.*' 
The  committee  is,  however,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
•*  Committee  of  Twenty-One." 

At  its  first  session  the  committee  determined  to  secure  a 
much  larger  body  of  facts  than  was  available  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  state's  rural  schools.  Opinions  were  numer- 
ous, but  accurate  data  on  a  state-wide  basis  were  lacking — 
at  least  they  were  not  available  to  the  extent  that  was 
necessary,  if  wise  recommendations  for  change  were  to  be 
made.  The  means  for  securing  this  information  were  not 
then  at  hand. 

Independent  of  the  action  that  took  place  at  the  ComeU 
Farmers'  Week,  George  M.  Wiley,  Assistant  Commissioner 
for  Elementary  Education  in  the  State  Department,  had 
taken  steps  toward  securing  funds  from  private  sources  for  a 
study  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state.  At  the  time  of  the 
Committee's  organization  he  was  not  in  position  to  make  any 
definite  statement  regarding  the  possibility  of  such  funds 
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being  available.  Later,  the  directors  of  the  Commonwealth 
Fund  made  available  to  the  Board  of  Regents  a  sum  not  to 
exceed  $75,000  for  a  survey  of  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. 
As  the  State  Department  of  Education  did  not  wish  to  under- 
take this  study  independent  of  the  Committee's  activities, 
arrangements  were  made  by  which  *'the  responsibility  for 
determining  the  scope  and  direction  of  the  survey"  was 
placed  with  the  Conmiittee.  The  Committee  then  selected 
the  writer  as  director,  with  Mrs.  A.  E.  Brigden,  President 
of  the  State  Home  Bureau  Federation,  and  Dr.  Wiley  as 
assistants. 

At  its  first  session  the  Committee  determined  that  in  its 
relation  to  rural-school  patrons  it  would  be  guided  by  two 
principles: 

1.  An  e£Fort  would  be  made  to  secure  the  suggestions  of 
patrons  regarding  the  improvement  of  the  rural  school, 
through  the  farm  organizations  and  other  available  means. 
To  this  end  several  thousand  questionnaires  suggesting 
various  phases  of  the  problem  were  distributed  through  the 
farm  organizations.  Groups  of  rural-school  patrons  were 
encouraged  to  discuss  not  only  the  suggested  topics,  but 
others  that  they  deemed  of  interest.  A  summary  of  each 
group  discussion  was  sent  to  the  Committee.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  been  reached  by  this  method.  It  has  been  a 
means,  not  only  of  furnishing  the  Committee  and  its  workers 
with  suggestions,  but  it  has  done  much  to  acquaint  people 
with  the  work  the  Committee  was  trying  to  carry  forward. 
This  has  been  supplemented  by  "hearings"  held  at  centers  in 
various  sections  of  the  state.  These  meetings  usually  gave 
opportunity  for  rural  people  from  several  counties  to  attend. 
The  farm  organizations  were  urged  to  send  representatives 
to  these  gatherings  for  the  purpose  of  offering  suggestions; 
also  that  they  might  carry  back  to  their  neighbors  informa- 
tion regarding  the  Committee's  purposes  and  methods.  In 
general,  these  meetings  were  successfid,  and  the  attendance 
in  two  or  three  instances  ran  as  high  as  five  or  six  hundred. 

2.  The  rural  people  were  to  be  kept  as  fully  informed  as 
possible  of  the  Committee's  proposals  for  modifying  the 
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existing  system.  It  is  only  during  the  last  few  months  that 
any  of  the  recommendations  have  been  definitely  enough 
decided  upon,  so  that  this  phase  of  the  program  could  be 
put  in  operation.  As  a  means  to  this  end  Uie  Committee 
has  changed  the  character  of  the  meetings  previously  re- 
ferred to  as  ^' hearings '*  to  gatherings  devoted  to  a  discussion 
of  a  tentative  program  for  improvement  of  existing  condi- 
tions. These  meetings  consist  of  a  forenoon  and  an  after- 
noon session.  The  first  session  is  devoted  to  a  report  of 
findings  in  connection  with  important  phases  of  the  study; 
the  second  to  a  presentation  of  the  Committee's  suggestions 
as  to  means  of  improvement.  Each  presentation  is  followed 
by  a  discussion  in  which  rural-school  patrons  raise  questions 
regarding  data  presented,  point  out  difficidties  existing  in 
their  communities,  and  criticize  the  Committee's  program. 
These  meetings  have  been  productive  of  much  greater  bene- 
fits than  the  earlier  "hearings." 

In  addition,  members  of  the  Committee  have  attended 
Grange,  Farm  and  Home  Bureau  meetings,  Teachers' 
Conferences,  Parent-Teachers'  Associations,  and  meetings  of 
other  organizations,  some  local  and  some  state-wide  in 
character,  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the  proposed  changes. 
As  a  further  means  of  helping  people  to  understand  the 
program,  a  summary  volume  of  findings  and  recommen- 
dations is  now  in  preparation.  When  completed,  it  will  be 
distributed  through  tiie  farm  organizations,  libraries,  rural 
high  schools,  and  rural  newspapers,  so  that  it  will  be  reason- 
ably accessible. 

The  writer  believes  that  movements  looking  toward  school 
improvement  shoidd  commonly  be  accompanied  by  eflForts 
to  acquaint  school  patrons  with  the  facts  involved,  in  order 
that  they  may  be  in  position  to  form  intelligent  judgments 
regarding  the  proposed  changes.  Regardless  of  any  philoso- 
phy on  this  phase,  the  temper  of  rural  people  in  New  York 
state  was  such  that  for  the  Committee  to  have  pursued  any 
other  course  would  have  meant  certain  failure.  As  the  pro- 
posed changes  have  become  understood  they  have  received 
increasing  support  from  the  farmers  of  the  state.    Neces- 
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saxily  this  method  of  procedure  means  that  progress  is  made 
slowly,  but  the  Committee  prefers  to  wait  until  such  time  as 
it  can  carry  its  proposals  to  the  legislature  with  strong  back- 
ing from  the  rural  folk. 

Under  the  present  law  all  schools  in  places  of  less  than 
4,500  population  are  designated  as  rural  schools,  and  come 
under  the  supervision  of  the  rural-school  superintendents. 
There  are  208  of  those  o£Scials  in  the  state  and  they  are 
known  as  "district  superintendents."  It  was  decided  to 
include  in  the  survey  all  schools  under  the  supervision  of  the 
district  superintendents.  The  survey  was  organized  in  six 
sections  with  a  director  for  each.  The  sections  and  directors 
are:  Administration  and  supervision,  C.  H.  Judd;  Teacher 
preparation  and  curriculums,  W.  C.  Bagley;  School  support, 
Harlan  UpdegraflF;  School  buildings,  J.  E.  Butterworth; 
Measurements  of  pupils'  progress,  M.  E.  Haggerty;  Com- 
munity relations,  Mabel  Carney;  and  Publicity,  E.  R.  East- 
man. The  work  of  the  last  section  has  already  been  dis- 
cussed. 

Manifestly  it  was  out  of  question  as  well  as  unnecessary  to 
attempt  to  reach  every  school.  It  was  desirable,  however, 
to  secure  data  representative  of  the  varying  conditions  in 
different  sections  of  the  state.  After  conference  with  those 
thoroughly  familiar  with  farming  conditions  throughout  the 
state,  it  was  divided  into  eleven  areas.  In  the  determination 
of  those  areas,  consideration  was  given  to  such  factors  as 
topography,  type  of  farming,  location  of  steam  and  electric 
roads,  state  roads,  and  suburban  as  contrasted  with  open 
country  conditions.  The  survey  was  then  planned  so  that 
every  section  of  it  included  a  portion  of  each  area.  Within 
these  areas  different  phases  of  the  siu-vey  were  so  arranged 
that  they  did  not  overlap  on  territory  covered.  As  a  residt, 
there  is  not  a  rural  county  in  the  state  that  has  not  been 
reached  by  the  survey,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  counties 
several  of  the  supervisory  districts  were  included.  An 
important  purpose  that  was  accomplished  by  this  arrange- 
ment was  the  acquainting  of  patrons  as  generally  as  possible 
with  the  work  that  was  in  progress. 
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In  addition  to  the  directors  of  each  section  and  the  limited 
number  of  workers  that  some  of  them  brought  into  the  state, 
between  150  and  200  persons  engaged  in  school  work  in  the 
state  were  utilized  in  the  study.  For  example,  the  scoring 
of  school  buildings  was  done  almost  entirely  by  a  selected 
group  of  district  superintendents  after  careful  training  for  the 
task.  For  other  sections  persons  were  secured  from  normal 
schools,  village  and  city  superintendents,  high-school 
principal-i^hips.  Teachers  CoUege  (Columbia  University), 
and  Syracuse  and  Cornell  Universities.  Abundance  of  evi- 
dence is  at  hand  in  unsolicited  letters  that  were  received  from 
these  field  workers  to  show  the  value  they  received  from  the 
work.  The  beneficial  influence  on  their  work  in  the  school 
system  is  unquestionable.  The  foUowing  excerpts  will  make 
clear  the  viewpoint  of  several  of  them: 

"This  has  been  a  wonderfully  interesting  piece  of  work;  in 
fact,  I  consider  it  as  helpful  as  a  course  at  any  good  summer 
school.** 

"The  survey  will,  I  trust,  help  the  schools  directly;  but,  if 
it  does  nothing  else,  it  has  opened  the  eyes  of  the  surveyors 
to  some  conditions  that  will  react  on  their  own  efforts  in  the 
training  of  teachers.    I  thank  you  for  this  eye  opener." 

"The  survey  was  illuminating  to  me.  I  know  rural 
schools  pretty  well,  but  I  confess  that  I  had  never  suspected 
the  poverty  of  the  teaching.  .  .  .  I  should  thank  you  for 
the  opportunity  to  participate  in  this  survey  as  it  was  a 
week  of  growth  for  me — a  widening  of  the  skyline.** 

Superintendents  and  teachers  found  the  contacts  with  the 
field  workers  stimulating  as  is  shown  by  letters  that  they 
voluntarily  sent  to  the  writer.    One  district  superintendent 

wrote:  "Miss and  I  have  just  completed  three  very 

hard,  but  profitable,  days  in  the  rural  schools  of  my  district. 
.  '; .  .  I  tried  in  every  way  to  have  her  see  all  the  different 
problems  in  my  schools.  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  have  a 
worker  in  my  district  of  her  caliber.  I  know  that  I  obtained 
some  worth-while  suggestions  from  her." 

Another  superintendent  who  had  a  field  worker  from  one 
of  the  normal  schools  suggested  that  he  had  been  so  much 
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benefited  that  he  wished  it  might  be  made  an  annual  feature. 
Enough  evidence  of  this  character  has  been  submitted  so 
that  the  writer  is  convinced  that,  regardless  of  legislation 
such  as  he  hopes  eventually  to  see  enacted,  the  reawakening 
that  has  come  among  rural-school  patrons,  the  stimulation  of 
interest  and  broadening  of  vision  on  the  part  of  those  engaged 
in  the  teaching  profession,  has  been  worth  much  more  to  the 
state  than  all  the  time  and  money  expended. 

What  may  eventually  prove  the  most  significant  result 
of  the  survey  is  impossible  to  present  adequately.  A  sketch 
of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  Conmiittee,  how- 
ever, may  give  some  idea  of  this  subtle  but  highly  important 
outcome.  The  origin  of  the  Committee  has  been  presented. 
The  organizations  designated  by  the  resolution  as  it  was 
finally  formulated  were  the  State  Grange,  State  Home 
Bureau  Federation,  State  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  Dairy- 
men's League,  State  Teachers'  Association,  State  Department 
of  Education,  and  the  Department  of  Rural  Education  of  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture.  The  writer  was 
asked  to  bring  the  resolution  to  the  attention  of  the  executive 
head  of  such  of  these  bodies.  In  doing  this,  no  suggestion  was 
offered  as  to  how  the  representatives  were  to  be  chosen,  since 
that  was  considered  a  matter  to  be  settled  as  each  organi- 
zation chose.  When  the  committee  met  for  its  first  session, 
it  is  doubtful  if  anyone  in  the  group  knew  all  the  others. 
To  many  of  the  members,  most  of  their  co-workers  were 
strangers. 

It  is  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth  to  say  that,  as  a  result 
of  the  rural-school  situation  in  the  state,  there  was  not  com- 
plete confidence  on  the  part  of  the  lay  members  in  those  who 
were  identified  with  the  professional  aspects  of  education. 
This  was  in  addition  to  the  skepticism  that  the  practical  man 
commonly  possesses  for  the  theorist.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
the  minds  of  some  at  least  of  the  professional  members,,  there 
was  doubt  as  to  the  value  of  the  contributions  that  farm  men 
and  women  coidd  make  to  the  solution  of  as  complex  a  prob- 
lem as  existed  in  the  New  York  rural-school  situation.  The 
professional  people  were  willing  to  acknowledge  that  con- 
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ditions  existing  in  the  state  made  it  essential  that  there 
should  be  lay  members  on  the  committee  and  that  they 
should  constitute  a  majority,  if  the  farm  folk  of  the  state 
were  to  have  confidence  in  such  recommendations  as  might 
eventually  be  made. 

At  the  beginning  a  policy  of  full,  frank  discussion  was  es- 
tablished. The  wisdom  of  this  early  became  evident.  Every 
member  soon  learned  that  he  would  have  an  opportunity  to 
present  his  views  and  that  they  would  receive  consideration. 
He  further  found  that  his  suggestions  were  always  subjected 
to  critical  evaluation  by  his  fellow  members,  and  they  had  to 
stand  or  fall  according  to  the  merit  they  possessed,  in  the 
light  of  facts  and  the  most  critical  analysis  that  the  com- 
mittee was  able  to  make  of  them.  The  result  has  been  a 
marked  growth  of  respect  on  the  part  of  members  represent- 
ing professional  interests  for  the  judgment  of  the  lay  mem- 
bers. This  confidence  in  their  views  is  held  not  only  in 
practical  questions,  but  in  the  technical  problems  when  once 
they  have  the  facts  before  them.  In  addition,  their  judg- 
ment on  the  wisdom  of  policies  and  procedure  where  practical 
ends  were  to  be  attained  has  been  the  determining  factor  in 
decisions  made.  To-day  the  professional  members  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  contributions  that  come  from  the  lay 
members. 

On  the  other  hand,  representatives  of  the  farm  interests 
have  grown  in  a  realization  of  the  importance  of  facts  in 
answering  school  problems,  as  well  as  in  respect  to  the  tech- 
nique of  the  professional  man  in  securing  the  desired  data,  or 
his  frank  acknowledgement  of  his  inability  to  secure  them. 
The  result  has  been  that  the  attitude  of  suspicion  and  distrust 
toward  the  professional  man  has  changed  to  one  of  confi- 
dence. His  opinion  is  sought  by  the  layman.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  he  regards  it  as  highly  as  he  does 
those  of  his  associates  who  represent  lay  interests. 

At  the  beginning  there  were  seven  committees  represent- 
ing as  many  diflferent  organizations.  There  were  also  lay 
and  professional  members  separated  by  a  gap  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  understanding.     To-day  there  is  instead  a  com- 
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mittee  of  twenty-one  men  and  women  firmly  united  by  their 
respect  for  one  another.  Friendships  have  been  formed  and 
confidences  established  that  will  remain  as  long  as  their 
possessors  live.  Concrete  evidence  of  the  excellent  spirit 
that  exists  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  the  two  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  the  Committee  began  its  work» 
practically  every  proposition  that  has  been  before  it  has  been 
accepted  or  rejected  unanimously.  This  is  the  more  re- 
markable when  consideration  is  given  to  the  fact  that  the 
meetings  have  been  fairly  numerous  and  in  many  cases  both 
arduous  and  strenuous. 

One  of  the  large  problems  that  face  those  who  have  a 
professional  interest  in  public  education  is  to  make  clear  its 
needs  to  the  lay  interests.  They  must  know  and  understand 
what  the  profession  is  endeavoring  to  accomplish  through 
the  schools.  A  hundred  years  ago  the  school  was  a  simple 
institution  requiring  a  relatively  small  amount  of  money  for 
its  maintenance.  To-day  it  is  complex,  has  manifold  activi- 
ties, and  is  using  large  sums  of  money  to  carry  through 
to  successful  completion  its  responsibilities.  With  this  in- 
creased complexity  of  the  school,  those  who  are  responsible 
for  its  professional  phases  have  developed  a  vernacular  that 
is  not  readily  intelligible  to  the  layman.  As  a  member  of  the 
conmiittee  said:  "You  school  people  use  queer  words.  They 
are  high-browish  and  make  the  farmer  laugh."  We  must 
learn  to  interpret  to  the  layman  in  terms  that  he  understands 
the  objectives  and  workings  of  a  very  complex  school  system. 
The  school  can  never  go  back  to  the  "good  old  days"  of  its 
former  simplicity.  One  of  the  great  problems  that  the  teach- 
ing profession  faces  is  that  of  making  the  patron  understand 
the  importance  of  a  different  school  from  what  was  necessary 
when  he  attended  it.  In  this  respect,  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  minds  of  both  lay  and  professional  interests 
as  they  have  worked  together  in  this  Committee,  typify  what 
must  go  on  generally  throughout  the  country  if  schools  are 
to  have  the  necessary  backing  of  public  confidence  and  funds. 
In  every  community  there  must  be,  if  education  is  to  assume 
its  proper  place,  the  growth  of  understanding  between  lay 
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and  professional  interests  similar  to  that  which  has  character- 
ized the  workings  of  this  Committee. 

Note:  This  is  the  first  of  three  articles  upon  the  work  of  the  Committee 
of  Twenty-one  appointed  to  investigate  the  rural  school  situation  in  the 
state  of  New  York.  Sdiool  conditions  in  rural  New  York  have  reinained 
largely  unchanged  during  the  past  generation,  while  education  in  the 
cities  and  villages  has  be^  advancing  so  rapidly.  A  unit  of  organization 
larger  than  the  district,  based  upon  the  centralization  of  community 
interests  at  a  given  place,  is  badly  needed.  Such  a  reorganization,  as  this 
article  shows,  was  once  adopted  in  New  York,  and  then  rejected  without 
a  fair  trial;  but  the  new  project  has  come  as  the  result  of  investigations  by 
representatives  of  the  rural  interests  themselves  and  will  be  likely  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  farm  people. 

Mr.  Works,  the  Director  of  the  Survey,  is  Professor  and  Head  of  the 
Department  of  Rural  Education  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Comell 
University.  He  has  had  an  excellent  training  and  a  wide  experience  in 
various  parts  of  the  country.  Five  years  ago  he  accepted  a  call  to  the 
chair  of  Kural  Education  at  Teachers  College,  but  very  shortly  gave  up  this 
prominent  position,  in  order  to  return  to  his  work  at  Comell,  whidi 
brought  him  more  closely  in  touch  with  the  agricultural  people  of  the 
state.  No  one  with  greater  insight  into  the  problems  involved  could  have 
been  chosen  to  head  this  commission. 
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DISCUSSION 
Why  Education  in  Abt? 

A  FEW  weeks  ago  a  man  of  middle  age  entered  my  office 
and  bluntly  told  me  that  he  wanted  to  be  my  deputy  in  pro- 
moting art  in  the  public  schools.  This  request  he  immedi- 
iately  followed  with  the  question^  ^'Do  you  know  why  art 
education  has  failed?"  I  immediately  replied  that,  while 
I  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation,  I  did  not  be- 
lieve it  had  failed.  In  fact,  I  felt  that  conditions  were  quite 
the  contrary.  Still,  the  very  inference  of  a  direct  assertion 
to  that  effect  was  somewhat  startling  even  from  such  a  tact- 
less member  of  society.  Needless  to  say  that  he  knew  why 
it  had  failed,  and  when  I  was  ready  to  engage  him,  he  would 
tell  me  and  then  proceed  to  correct  the  error. 

But  I  began  asking  myself  some  other  questions — ^What 
has  happened  since  the  early  70's  to  cause  anyone  to  think 
ill  of  art  education  to-day?  Wherein  may  this  phase  of 
education  have  failed?  If  it  has  not  succeeded  in  all  direc- 
tions are  other  subjects  any  more  successful?  You  know  the 
answers  perhaps  better  than  I.  Of  one  thing  I  feel  reason- 
ably siure  and  that  is  that  our  art  instruction  has  not  contri- 
buted as  richly  and  as  fully  as  it  might,  though  this  is  not 
saying  that  it  has  failed. 

A  brief  historical  survey  of  the  background  of  education 
reveals  a  number  of  outstanding  developments  leading  up  to 
the  situation  with  which  we  are  confronted  to-day.  The 
three  R's  were  taught  originally  to  benefit  those  fortunate 
young  men  who  looked  forward  to  commercial  pursuits  in 
counting  houses,  offices  of  the  merchant  marine,  and  trading 
centers  at  home  or  abroad.  Drawing  was  first  introduced 
to  bring  benefit  to  the  manufacturer  through  the  visual  and 
Aesthetic  training  of  the  futiure  worker.  Vocational  educa- 
tion, meaning  trade  training,  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  proper 
desire  to  fit  the  young  boy  or  girl,  who  could  not  spend  his 
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adolescent  years  in  school,  for  intelligent  service  in  industry, 
thus  avoiding  the  "blind  alley." 

When  the  earliest  schools  were  organized  in  this  country, 
we  were  a  pioneer  group  requiring  the  importation  of  nearly 
everything  not  made  by  members  of  the  family  in  the  home. 
Schooling  was  essential  only  for  those  people  engaged  in  the 
import  business.  When  drawing  was  made  compulsory  in 
Massachusetts,  a  great  nation  had  been  born,  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  agricultural  and  mining  pursuits,  manufacturing  had 
sprung  to  the  front.  Educators  were  now  confronted  with  a 
diflFerent  important  aim  in  education — ^aid  for  the  manufac- 
turers. When  vocational  education  first  lustily  cried  for 
support,  within  very  recent  years,  the  nation  no  longer  was 
an  infant  among  the  civilized  countries  of  the  world,  but  it 
had  come  to  be  a  mighty  power,  richer  even  than  all  others. 
We  found  new  and  pressing  needs  for  school  training — 
"practical"  education  for  those  who  would  work  as  soon  as 
the  law  allowed,  education  for  the  trades  in  order  that  some 
degree  of  eflSciency  might  be  expected  to  benefit  industry. 

In  the  pioneer  days  men  lived  on  a  conmion  plane.  They 
may  have  been  English,  or  French,  or  Dutch,  but  their 
environment  immediately  leveled  their  class  diflPerences  and 
they  were  one.  During  the  times  of  the  Civil  War  and  for 
some  years  afterward  the  country  was  still,  racially  speaking, 
closely  knit  and  single  in  its  American  quality.  Since  then, 
up  to  the  present  day,  marked  changes,  due  to  enormous 
immigration,  have  revolutionized  our  outlook  and  greatly 
complicated  our  problem.  Our  desire  for  the  same  stiurdy 
American  character  of  the  older  days  meets  with  the  opposi- 
tion of  segregated  masses  of  illiterate  peasants  of  many  for- 
eign countries,  willing,  perhaps,  but  necessarily  lacking  in  so 
much  that  was  inherent  in  our  children  of  the  earlier  periods. 

In  those  early  days  much  work  was  done  by  hand.  There 
was  pride  in  good  workmanship.  This  was  still  true  in  the 
70*s,  though  manufacture  was  making  great  strides.  But 
pride  in  quality,  even  at  the  expense  of  both  time  and  quan- 
tity, still  dominated  the  spirit  of  industry.  Otherwise,  Art 
Education  never  would  have  come  into  being. 
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But  since  that  time  the  age  of  invention^  bringing  in  its 
train  the  wonders  of  electricity,  the  discoveries  of  chemistry, 
and  the  automatic  machine,  has  witnessed  different  stan- 
dards of  civilized  attainment  measured  in  terms  of  speed, 
quantity,  minimum  cost,  excessive  profit,  quick  sales,  and 
low  intelligence  in  the  worker. 

Such  is  a  very  hasty  glance  at  the  past,  enough  to  present 
a  picture  of  the  educational  situation,  and  to  indicate  two 
outstanding  facts:  (1)  that  education  has  been  based  prim- 
arily upon  an  ever  insistent  demand  for  more  or  less  definite 
vocational  instruction  for  the  worker;  and  (2)  that  education 
has  been  promoted  more  or  less  directly  by  the  growth  and 
development  of  social  and  economic — ^largely  industrial — 
conditions.  In  other  words,  the  worker  has  demanded  edu- 
cation for  increased  earning  power,  and  industry,  consciously 
or  otherwise,  has  directed  the  trend  of  that  education.  It 
has  even  gone  so  far  that  correspondence  schools  and  private 
schools  with  abbreviated  courses,  highly  intensified,  have 
thrived,  on  the  one  hand;  and,  on  the  other,  such  uneduca- 
tional  procedure  as  the  exclusive  use  of  factory  methods,  en- 
tailing the  assembling  of  parts  and  quantity  production,  have 
been  forced  upon  youngsters  hardly  out  of  babyhood  in 
more  than  one  so-called  vocational  school. 

Perhaps  this  is  all  as  it  should  be.  Possibly  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  schools  to  meet  just  such  demands  from  those  who 
make  up  the  personnel  of  the  schools  and  from  those  who 
receive  the  school's  product.  No  doubt  education  is  for 
the  masses  and,  therefore,  should  cater  to  their  wants.  But 
are  the  people  themselves  the  best  judges  of  their  educational 
needs  and  can  industry  be  anything  but  biased  in  its  require- 
ments? The  answer  can  best  be  found  by  a  review  of  the 
world's  history.  Where  education  was  developed  for  selfish 
purposes,  its  growth  was  handicapped;  but  where  it  was 
promoted  for  what  John  Galworthy  calls  "a  higher  and 
wider  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,"  its  progress 
was  marked  indeed. 

Just  now  we  are  forced  to  accept  as  a  necessary  phase  of 
industrial  life  the  "Iron  Man"  of  which  Arthur  Pound  so 
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searchingly  speaks  in  recent  numbers  of  the  AUanHc  Monthly. 
Automatic  machinery  has  come  to  stay  and  we  would  be  un- 
wise not  to  accept  it  as  a  fact.  But  with  it  attends  all  its 
evils.  As  Mr.  Pound  says,  it  ^Mevelops  a  chronic  dissatis- 
faction, which  cannot  be  explained  away  without  reference  to 
nerves.  It  seems  to  be  proof  against  high  wages  and  good  con- 
ditions. Welfare  work,  bonuses,  shop-councils,  even  profit- 
sharing,  do  not  drive  it  out.  Clatter  and  haste  are  contributing 
factors;  so,  also,  are  indoor  confinement,  monotony  of  tasks, 
distance  from  the  real  boss,  repression  of  personality,  strict 
regimentation  of  effort,  and  the  scant  opportunity  afforded  for 
the  play  of  the  craftsman  instinct,  the  joy  in  production." 

With  these,  too,  come  added  hours  of  leisure.  And  with 
leisure  the  new  responsibility  of  its  proper  use.  This  is  an 
element  entering  the  lives  of  city  people  at  least,  which  has 
only  recently  been  thought  of  in  the  field  of  education.  We 
always  have  offered  training  for  man  on  the  job,  should  we 
not  now  offer  training  for  mian  off  the  job?  Undoubtedly 
we  should,  but  whether  the  man  is  off  the  job  or  on,  I  won- 
der if  our  concern  has  not  been  too  closely  confined,  like 
industry,  to  "quantity  production"  and  "quick  sales."  I 
wonder  if  we  have  not  allowed  the  slogan  of  the  business 
world  to  mold  altogether  too  rigidly  the  school  lives  of  our 
children.  Have  we  kept  always  before  us  the  "higher  and 
wider  conception  of  the  dignity  of  human  life"? 

I  know  of  a  school  principal  who  is  so  keenly  alive  to  the 
great  importance  of  graphs  showing  the  high  averages  in  his 
school  that  in  this  direction  at  least  factory  procedure  rules 
— "speeding  up"  is  his  motto.  I  know  of  a  small  town  su- 
perintendent, whose  name  is  written  in  the  educational  his- 
tory of  a  certain  state  as  the  "shark"  at  arithmetic.  His 
children  can  almost  figure  in  their  sleep,  much  to  the  grati- 
fication of  the  Board  of  Education.  I  know  of  a  city  super- 
intendent who  glories  in  the  industrial  achievements  of  his 
boys  and  girls,  children  who  pass  from  their  school  factories 
into  the  city^s  industries  with  scarcely  a  perceptible  break 
in  the  transition.  All  excellent  in  their  way,  and  yet  is  there 
not  something  vital  to  human  existence  sadly  lacking? 
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"History,  literature,  science,  art,  music — all  these,**  says  the 
author  of  "The  Iron  Man,"  "give  to  life  meaning,  and  to 
leisure,  inspiration;  a  reasonable  concern^in^all  that  man  has 
done,  is  doing,  or  is  about  to  do  upon  this  planet;  with  s.uch 
equipment  any  fool  could  use  leisure  aright.  To  sow  that  seed 
is  the  first  duty  of  educators,  now  as  always,  now  more 
than  ever." 

Those  things  which  give  to  life  meaning  are  what  count. 
We  may  scrap  all  our  arms,  if  we  please,  or  a  part  of  them; 
we  may  join  a  "League  of  Nations,"  or  maintain  a  Peace 
Court;  we  may  create  a  World  Police,  but  unless  we  take  im- 
mediate and  vigorous  steps  to  create  a  world  conscience, 
unless  we  begin  right  at  home  and  cultivate  the  true  arts  of 
Peace,  we  never  are  going  to  escape  wars  and  the  terrible 
horrors  of  their  effects.  The  United  States  electrified  the 
world  with  its  navy  proposal,  but  it  all  must  go  for  naught 
unless  it  is  backed  up  by  a  sincere,  intelligent  people  actuated 
by  an  honest  desire  for  the  practical  application  of  Christian 
principles.  Selfish  competition,  ''doing  the  other  fellow  be- 
fore he  does  you,"  crushing  your  neighbor  for  the  sake  of 
yoiur  own  gain,  speeding  up  to  pass  the  other  man  who  is 
driving  as  fast  as  the  rules  of  good  conduct  allow,  and  educa- 
tion to  meet  life's  immediate  problem  alone,  with  no  outlook 
for  the  future — ^all  these  rules  of  the  game  in  force  to-day 
must  be  revised,  if  the  world  is  to  profit  by  what  we  recently 
have  been  through. 

An  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Yale  Review^  entitled 
"Castles  in  Spain"  declares  "Beauty  and  the  love  of  it  is 
surely  the  best  investnient  modem  man  can  make;  for  noth- 
ing else — most  certainly  not  trade — will  keep  him  from 
destroying  the  human  species."  .  .  .  "Modern  civiliza- 
tion is,  on  the  whole,  camouflaged  commercialism,  wherein 
to  do  things  well,  for  the  joy  of  doing  them  weU,  is  rarer  than 
we  think." 

Therein  lies  the  broad  definition  of  Art  Education,  the 
study  of  the  elements  of  Beauty  with  the  very  definite  pur- 
pose of  producing  Beauty  in  life  and  the  things  of  life,  the 
doing  of  things  well  "for  the  joy  of  doing  them  well."     The 
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great  truth  of  Beauty  is  one  of  the  universal  gifts  to  human- 
ity which  we  cannot  escape.  The  love  of  it  is  instinctive  in 
us,  its  possession  is  one  of  the  joys  of  living,  second  only  to 
the  greater  joy  of  its  understanding.  Art  Education  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  valuable  opportunities  we  have 
for  counteracting  the  present  tendency  to  increase  further 
the  more  sordid  and  mercenary  views  of  living.  A  coimtry 
of  barter  and  commercial  competition  cannot  survive;  a  na- 
tion with  a  love  and  appreciation  of  Beauty  not  only  can 
survive,  but  will  make  permanent  its  greatness. 

But  let  us  take  anotiier  aspect  of  the  situation.  Let  us 
accept  the  need  for  competition,  let  us  approve  the  striving 
for  industrial  supremacy;  let  us  thoroughly  support  the  pres- 
ent feverish  race  that  the  business  man  runs  in  his  work  of  the 
day.  It  is  here,  and,  whether  we  wpuld  or  not,  we  are  quite 
unable  to  stop  it.  But  what  of  its  future  ?  In  this  direction, 
just  as  surely  as  in  the  bigger  field  of  general  human  en- 
deavor, industrial  competition  is  successful  in  just  that  de- 
gree to  which  art  or  beauty  is  put  into  it.  One  or  two  illus- 
trations will  suffice  to  prove  it.  This  is  an  age  of  advertising 
— they  say  it  pays.  It  has  come  to  a  point  where  the  best 
artists  of  the  country  are  employed  to  bring  to  bear  their 
talents  for  the  single  purpose  of  competition  through  ad- 
vertising display.  Last  year  $1,800,000,000  was  spent  in 
this  one  direction  alone — $400,000,000  of  that  total  went  into 
color  work.  When  we  learn  that  the  bill  for  the  design  on 
one  of  the  most  commonly  used  toilet  powder  cans  of  to-day 
was  $1,800,  we  can  venture  a  guess  as  to  the  proportion  of  the 
huge  total  paid  directly  for  the  art  quality  in  the  competitive 
game  of  advertising.  Moreover,  the  finest  art  in  illustration 
to-day  is  not  to  be  found  in  connection  with  the  written 
articles  of  a  magazine,  but  within  the  advertising  pages. 
Take  another  illustration.  England  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  her j)ottery  industry  was  falling  oflF.  She  investigated. 
She  f ound^other  nations,  particularly  Germany,  sending  out 
more  beautiful  wares  than  she  was  and  ready  at  the  present 
moment  toTflood  the  world  with  more.  Consequently,  a 
meeting  of  the  manufacturing  potters  of  the  British  Isles 
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was  caUed,  and  this  summer  they  united  in  employing  one 
of  England's  greatest  artists  to  assist  them  in  redesigning 
their  products. 

Look  about  you  for  illustrations  of  this  need  for  beauty  in 
commerce:  the  shop  windows,  the  automobile,  the  clothes  we 
wear,  in  fact  all  of  the  hundreds  of  articles  of  manufacture 
which  surround  us.  If  a  final  proof  were  needed,  we  have  but 
to  look  to  the  German  nation,  which,  up  to  the  time  of  the  in- 
sane outbreak  in  1914  was  leading  the  entire  world  industrially 
— in  great  measure  through  the  art  quality  of  her  product. 

Art  Education,  then,  must  develop  aesthetic  intelligence, 
a  sense  of  fitness,  a  knowledge  of  what  is  good  and  what  is 
not  so  good,  of  discernment.  It  is  the  right  of  every  school 
child  to  have  told  to  him  the  few  great  truths  underlying 
beauty.  It  is  the  right  of  every  school  child  to  be  taught 
the  practical  uses  of  these  principles.  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
educators  to  enrich  the  lives  of  our  boys  and  girls  through 
the  intelligent  teaching  of  the  universal  language.  Art  Edu- 
cation in  the  grammar  and  high  school  is  not  to  make  artists, 
though  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  average  art  teacher  herself 
is  ever  ready  to  use  professional  standards  as  her  measuring 
stick.  No,  art  education  is  to  develop  higher  standards  of 
taste  for  the  buying  public,  which  is  a  most  unconscious  but 
prodigious  art  consumer. 

I  would  urge,  therefore,  not  only  a  continuance  of  the  sub- 
ject in  the  school  curriculum,  but  a  broader  and  more  toler- 
ant view  of  its  importance.  I  could  not  demand  an  apprecia- 
ble extension  of  time  of  this  subject,  but  I  do  ask  for  a 
clearer  understanding  of  its  purpose  and  a  sympathetic 
support  in  the  application  of  its  principles  throughout  the 
work  of  the  school. 

We  are  believers  of  art.  We  buy  it,  we  surround  ourselves 
with  it,  we  sell  it,  we  create  it,  we  pass  on  its  message  with 
every  gift  we  make.  Therefore,  let  us  resolve  to  know  more 
of  it,  to  live  it  with  our  children,  and  to  build  strongly  now 
for  those  who  are  to  follow. 


Statu  Normal  Abt  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. 


RoTAL  B.  Farnum. 
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College  Teaching  of  Elementary  Bibliography 

All  college  and  school  librarians  will  welcome  the  sug- 
gestive and  admirable  article  with  the  above  title  in  the 
Educational  Review  for  December,  1921.  To  all  school 
and  college  teachers,  too,  it  should  be  of  interest  and  profit. 
The  importance  of  a  formal  training  in  the  knowledge  and 
use  of  books  and  libraries  is  too  little  recognized.  Too  little 
has  been  written  about  it,  outside  of  a  rather  narrow  library 
literature.  More  such  cogent  statements  as  Miss  Tandy's 
will  be  useful  in  drawing  attention  not  only  to  the  practical 
value  during  school  and  college  years  of  knowing  how  to  use 
most  eflFectively  a  well-organized  collection  of  books,  but  also 
to  the  cultiural  value  of  such  knowledge  as  an  aid  to  discrimi- 
nated judgment  and  broad  training  in  information  and 
reflection.  Miss  Tandy's  thesis  is  a  sound  one  and  well  de- 
veloped. Her  article,  too,  is  fruitful  of  practical  suggestions 
drawn  from  the  experience  of  various  colleges  which  have 
given  this  work  in  one  form  or  another. 

The  article,  however,  does  not  seem  complete,  accurate,  or 
specific  as  to  the  latest  literature  of  the  subject,  nor  do  its 
distinctions  in  characterizing  the  various  helps  named 
appear  quite  sharp  enough. 

It  refers  to  the  American  Library  Association  survey  of 
such  instruction  in  1911.  This  collected  data  from  149 
colleges.  A  later  and  much  more  extended  survey  (appar- 
ently unknown  to  Miss  Tandy)  with  reports  from  612  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  is  summarized  in  Bulletin  84,  1914, 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  compiled  by  Henry  R. 
Evans.  Mr.  Evans's  figures  show  very  diflferent  results  from 
those  quoted  by  Miss  Tandy,  namely  that  only  twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  446  colleges  and  universities  reporting  offer  such 
instruction  while  fifty-five  per  cent,  of  the  166  normal  schools 
reporting  are  offering  such  work.  From  the  descriptions  of 
courses  noted  in  college  catalogs,  the  names  of  librarians  re- 
porting or  giving  the  work,  and  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
book  resources  of  many  of  the  institutions  offering  such  work, 
it  seems  clear  that  much  of  the  instruction  given  in  the 
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colleges  of  the  country  must  be  poor  in  book  resources  and 
offered  by  persons  of  scanty  equipment.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  normal  schools  report  more  elaborate  as  well  as  more 
numerous  courses,  better  worked  out,  and  more  definite  in 
aim. 

The  purpose  and  aims  of  the  college  course  should  be,  and 
usually  are,  distinctly  different  from  those  of  the  normal 
school  course  and  perhaps  it  is  because  of  this  difference  in 
aims  that  the  normal  school  courses  are  so  much  more  numer- 
ous both  actually  and  relatively  and  probably  rather  better 
done.  The  college  course  (while  it  may  and  should  contain 
marked  cultural  elements)  is  primarily  to  enable  students 
to  use  the  college  library  intelligently.  The  normal  school 
course,  however,  is  to  impress  soon-to-be  teachers  with  the 
significance  and  possibilities  of  books  in  the  school  and  so  to 
instruct  them  that  these  possibilities  may  be  realized  to  the 
utmost  in  their  own  schools  when  they  get  them.  In  college 
an  individual  is  taught  as  an  end — ^f or  his  own  use — ^with  little 
thought  of  a  further  influence.  In  the  normal  school  the 
teacher  is  taught,  who  in  turn  is  to  carry  the  gospel  of  the  book 
(as  organized  in  the  library)  to  hundreds  of  younger  and 
impressionable  pupils.  It  is  this  wider  reach  and  more 
inspiring  prospect  that  probably  has  spurred  and  is  still  mov- 
ing normal  schools  to  the  best  work  in  this  field. 

Miss  Tandy  refers  to  three  manuals  of  instruction  in  the 
use  of  libraries  "suitable  for  college  use":  Ward^s  "Practical 
Use  of  Books  and  Libraries  " ;  Lowe's  "Books  and  Libraries,  *' 
and  Fay-Eaton's  "Instruction  in  the  Use  of  Books  and  Li- 
braries. "  While  each  of  these  undoubtedly  is  helpful  to  the 
college  instructor  in  bibliography,  yet  such  help  (in  the  case 
of  Ward  and  Fay-Eaton,  the  two  most  pretentious  of  the 
titles)  is  incidental  to  the  main  purpose  of  the  books.  Ward 
is  meant  for  high-school  classes,  not  for  colleges,  and  if 
mentioned  in  this  article  at  all  should  have  been  accompanied 
with  references  to  his  later  Suggestive  outlines  and  methods  for 
teaching  the  use  of  the  library;  a  guide  for  the  use  of  librariarts 
giving  instruction  to  high-school  students,  1919,  to  a  useful 
series  of  pamphlets,  Reference  guides  that  should  be  known  and 
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how  to  use  them,  published  by  Miss  Florence  Hopkins  of 
Detroit,  designed  for  both  high  and  normal  schools,  and  to 
the  excellent  "How  to  Use  the  Library,**  1917,  by  Louise 
Connolly  of  the  Newark  Free  Public  Library.  Fay-Eaton 
was  written  particularly  for  normal-school  use  and  is  gener- 
aUy  thought  the  best  book  in  its  field.  The  remaining  title 
cited  by  Miss  Tandy,  Mr.  Lowe's  admirable  little  syllabus, 
is  slight  and  leaves  much  of  detail,  illustration,  and  example 
to  the  user.  A  far  better  book  than  any  of  these  for  college 
use  is  the  "Guide  to  the  Use  of  Libraries — ^A  Manual  for 
Students  in  the  University  of  Illinois,**  by  Margaret  Hutch- 
ins,  Alice  S.  Johnson,  and  Margaret  S.  Williams,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  1920.  The  courses  in  the  use  of  books  and  libraries 
have  been  given  continuously  at  the  University  of  Illinois  to 
freshmen  and  sophomores  since  1898,  and  are  among  the 
oldest  of  such  college  courses  in  the  country.  While  the  title 
of  this  manual  indicates  its  specific  use  at  the  University  of 
Illinois,  this  limitation  is  almost  negligible  in  affecting  its 
value  and  appropriateness  elsewhere. 

Many  will  take  exception  to  Miss  Tandy*s  apparent 
assumption  that  the  librarian's  part  in  such  instruction  is  a 
minor  one.  She  says : "  The  part  of  the  English  teacher  in  the 
teaching  of  bibliography  is  of  importance.  The  English 
teacher's  relation  to  the  college  at  large  is  that  of  special 
agent  for  books  and  ideas.  His  duty  is  to  instruct  students 
in  the  use  of  reference  aids.  This  responsibility  is  equaUy 
shared  by  the  teacher  of  history,  economics,  sociology, 
science."  Most  such  work  through  the  country  is  given  by 
librarians — ^not  by  teachers  in  other  subjects,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  decidedly  the  most  effective  connection  for  it. 
Each  year  there  is  an  increasing  number  of  trained  librarians 
who  have  spent  two  years  following  their  four  college  years 
in  professional  preparation,  largely  bibliographical,  and  who 
are  rapidly  replacing  the  typical  college  librarian  of  a  gener- 
ation ago,  who  was  usually  a  retired  or  overworked  professor, 
a  registrar,  or  an  upper  derk. 

There  is  yet  another  opportunity  for  college  instruction  in 
bibliography,  which  in  quality,  if  not  in  quantity,  is  more 
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attractive  and  of  greater  promise  than  that  which  has  been 
called  herein  ^'elementary/'  This  is  in  the  graduate  school. 
Here  the  student  has  in  a  sense  elected  a  career  of  research, 
or  at  any  rate  of  scholarship,  and  a  thorough,  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  literature  of  his  subject  is  an  indis- 
pensable equipment — ^the  lack  of  it  a  serious  and  possibly  a 
decisive  handicap.  The  details  of  organization  and  conduct 
of  such  a  group  of  courses  may  not  be  given  here.  No 
graduate  curriculum  is  complete  without  notable  provision 
for  a  brief  general  course  in  such  bibliography  as  is  common 
or  fundamental  to  all  research,  to  be  followed  by  as  many 
differentiated  and  specialized  courses  as  there  are  lines  of 
instruction  or  research  represented  in  the  student  group. 
The  competence,  sympathies,  and  equipment  of  the  college 
librarian  should  be  such  that  he  can  be  a  true  professor  of 
bibliography,  able  to  organize  such  instruction  and  to  do 
some  part  of  it  himself. 

James  I.  Wyeb. 
Statb  Iibbabt  School, 
Albany,  Nbw  Yobk. 
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Annual  Meeting  ^he   Trustees   of  the  American  Uni- 

of  the  American  versity  Union  in  Europe,  at  their  annual 

University  Union  meeting  held  recently  at  Columbia  Uni- 

versity,  elected  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year: 
Chairman,  President  H.  P.  Judson  (Chicago);  Vice-Chair- 
man,  President  J.  G.  Hibben  (Princeton);  Secretary,  Pro- 
fessor J.  W.  Cunliflfe  (Columbia);  Treasurer,  Mr.  Henry  B. 
Thompson  (Princeton).  The  above  gentlemen,  together 
with  President  A.  L.  Lowell  (Harvard),  President  W.  A. 
Shanklin  (Wesley an),  and  Dr.  A.  P.  Stokes  (Yale),  are  to  con- 
stitute the  Administrative  Board. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Director  of  the  London  office 
showed  an  increase  in  registration  from  6S8  in  1920  to  1,153 
in  1921.  The  number  of  applications  from  teachers  and 
students  for  posts  or  exchanges  was  228  (132  men,  96  women) 
as  against  129  for  the  previous  year.  The  registration  in  the 
Paris  office  for  the  year  1921  has  been  almost  double  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  It  has  reached  in  the  French  univer- 
sities a  total  well  over  five  hundred,  coming  from  more  than 
one  hundred  American  institutions  of  learning,  without 
counting  the  large  number  studying  in  the  Beaux  Arts  and 
other  institutions  not  directly  connected  with  the  French 
universities. 

An  effort  was  also  made  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Union  to  continue  and  extend  the  coordination  of  the  work 
of  the  organizations  of  American  activities  in  international 
education,  which  has  previously  (May,  1920)  been  mentioned 
in  the  Educational  Review.  It  was  agreed  that  the  office 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education  in  New  York 
should  be  accepted  as  the  center  and  clearing-house  for  deal- 
ing with  general  questions  of  international  education,  and 
that  the  Union  offices  in  London  and  Paris  should  be  re- 
spectively the  British  and  French  centers  and  clearing-houses 
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for  questions  of  international  education  arising  in  those 
countries  in  which  American  interests  are  involved.  The 
directors  of  these  offices  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Union 
after  consultation  with  the  Director  of  the  Institute.  A 
committee  is  to  be  formed  and  to  be  known  as  the  American 
Conmiittee  on  International  Education  consisting  of  the 
Director  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  the  Director 
of  the  Institute  of  International  Education,  the  Secretary 
of  the  American  University  Union,  and  the  American  repre- 
sentative of  the  International  Federation  of  University 
Women.  It  is  hoped  that  this  plan  will  lead  to  more  efficient 
conduct  of  the  business  of  the  interchange  of  teachers  and 
students  and  other  arrangements  in  connection  with  inter- 
national educational  movements. 


Lecturers  of  '^^  Institute  of  International  Education 

the  Intematioiud         has  likewise  continued  its  activities  and 

'  ^  *  usefulness  during  the  past  year.    As  part 

of  the  special  function  assigned  to  it  under  the  working  agree- 
ment made  with  the  Union  and  the  Council,  it  has  in  two 
special  bulletins  published  a  list  of  foreign  professors  and 
instructors  that  are  available  for  teaching  and  lecturing 
engagements  in  the  colleges  and  imiversities  of  the  United 
States. 

The  specialties  in  which  offerings  are  made  cover  nearly 
every  field  and  subdivision  known  to  the  academic  world, 
and  the  lecturers  include  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
scholars  in  Europe  and  come  from  many  different  countries. 
While  a  number  of  the  scholars  listed  have  but  recently  com- 
pleted their  own  studies  and  hope  only  to  secure  assistant- 
ships  or  research  positions,  the  following  are  also  included: 
Dr.  Conway,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Manchester  and  Cardiff; 
Dr.  von  Schulze-Gaevemitz,  Professor  of  Economics  at 
Freiburg;  Dr.  Hegedus,  Professor  at  Budapest;  Professor 
Lefroy  of  the  Imperial  College  of  Science;  Professor  Grierson 
of  Edinbiurgh;  Dr.  Puech,  professor  at  Bordeaux;  Sir  Richard 
Lodge,  Professor  of  History  at  Manchester;  Dr.  James 
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Moffatt,  Professor  of  Church  History,  Union  Free  College, 
University  of  Glasgow;  Alfred  E.  Zimmem,  University 
Secretary  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Oxford  and  Working 
Class  Education;  and  Dr.  Young,  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
University  of  Aberystwyth,  Wales. 

The  Institute  also  announces  an  extensive  list  of  dis- 
tinguished Russian  professors,  whose  names  are  too  numer- 
ous to  be  mentioned  in  the  bulletin.  These  scholars  are  at 
present  scattered  over  European  countries,  and  the  interest 
of  the  Institute  in  securing  positions  for  them  has  been 
solicited  by  a  special  Appointment  Committee,  of  which  Sir 
Arthiur  Schuster,  and  Sir  Paul  Vinogradoff,  are  members. 
Some  of  these  Russian  professors  are  destitute  and  others 
are  earning  a  precarious  livelihood  by  work  in  which  they 
have  no  opportunity  of  exercising  their  particular  abilities, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  world  at  large  is  losing  the 
benefit  of  their  knowledge  and  ability. 


Recent  Actiyities  ^^*>  ^  previously,  the  American  Coun- 

of  the  American  cil  on  Education  has  engaged  in  a  variety 

^^'^^^^  of  activities  more  immediately  related 

to  education  in  the  United  States  than  have  the  other  two 
great  international  societies,  and  has  published  some  un- 
usually interesting  items  in  its  quarterly  Record. 

Both  the  July  and  the  October  numbers  of  that  publi- 
cation are  devoted  in  large  part  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  meeting.  The  issue  of  July  records  the  now  cele- 
brated speech  of  General  Sawyer  in  behalf  of  a  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  to  which  aUusion  was  made  in  Notes  and  News 
for  September.  It  also  gives  in  full  the  addresses  delivered 
at  a  Conference  on  the  Methods  of  Standardizing  Colleges 
called  by  the  Council  with  the  National  Committee  on 
Standards  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  Every 
variety  of  institution  was  represented  on  the  program,  and 
the  speakers  included  Professor  Olds  of  Amherst,  Dr.  Furst 
of  the  Carnegie  Foundation,  Dean  Babcock  of  the  University 
of  Illinois,  Dr.  Zook  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  Dean  Pace 
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of  CathoUc  University,  President  Kelly  of  the  American 
College  Union,  President  Judson  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Chancellor  Kirkland  of  Vanderbilt  University. 
The  October  number  is  devoted  to  the  reports  of  the  various 
officers  and  standing  conmiittees  of  the  Council,  and  to  the 
valuable  review  of  pending  federal  legislation  on  education 
that  is  made  periodically  by  Dr.  Capen. 

The  Record  for  January  is  one  of  the  most  substantial 
documents  upon  current  education  that  has  been  issued  for 
several  years.  It  opens  with  an  article  by  Dr.  H.  Barrett 
Learned,  Professor  of  History  at  Stanford  University,  upon 
the  Educational  Function  of  the  National  Government, 
which  presents  a  critical  historical  review  of  the  movement 
relating  to  federal  establishments  for  education.  Then 
follows  a  Review  of  Recent  Federal  Legislation  on  Edu- 
cation by  the  Director,  in  which  he  has  indicated  the  ten- 
dency and  results  that  have  sprung  from  the  Smith-Lever 
and  Smith-Hughes  Acts.  Next  comes  a  brief  note  on  the 
petition  to  the  President  from  various  organizations  de- 
scribed in  our  December  issue,  which  points  out  that  the 
petition  does  not  endorse  the  Towner-Sterling  Bill,  but 
merely  urges  the  creation  of  a  Department  of  Education. 
There  is  then  printed  a  brief  submitted  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Education  entitled  Education  and  the  Tariff 
Measure.  It  is  by  Dr.  Raney,  Librarian  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University,  and  is  an  illuminating  and  sprightly  argument  in 
favor  of  tibe  lifting  of  duties  on  foreign  books.  This  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  careful  report  upon  French  and  American  Higher 
Degrees  to  the  French  Superior  Council  of  Instruction  by 
the  Conunittee  on  International  Educational  Relations  of 
the  American  Coimcil.  Next  comes  an  announcement  of 
the  formation  of  a  University  Center  for  Research  in  Wash- 
ington, under  the  auspices  of  the  Council,  and  a  full  state- 
ment of  the  Educational  Finance  Inquiry,  which  has  been 
organized  by  the  Council  and  subsidized  with  $170,000  by 
the  Carnegie  Corporation,  the  General  Education  Board, 
the  Conmionwealth  Fund,  and  the  Milbank  Memorial  Fimd. 
Then  are  given  the  recommendations  of  the  commission 
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formed  by  the  Councfl  to  unify  the  procedure  of  bodies  now 
engaged  in  standardizing  colleges.  This  commission  has 
offered  to  the  national,  regional,  and  state  agencies  engaged 
in  defining  and  accrediting  colleges  certain  principles  to 
govern  the  work  of  standardization.  The  issue  of  the 
Record  closes  with  a  somewhat  voluminous  statement  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  upon  Agencies 
Other  than  Academic  Bureaus  concerned  with  the  Vocational 
Guidance  and  Placement  of  Professional  Women.  This  is 
submitted  as  a  report  of  the  Council's  Committee  on  the 
Training  of  Women  for  Professional  Service. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Department  of  Superintendence  will  be  held  from  Feb- 

at  Chicago  ruary  27  to  March  2  at  Chicago.     The 

Congress  Hotel  will  furnish  the  headquar- 
ters. For  the  first  time  in  its  history  the  voting  membership 
will  be  confined  to  actual  supervisory  officers  in  public 
education,  although  twelve  allied  organizations  have  been 
admitted  to  the  privilege  of  holding  meetings  at  the  same 
time.  This  policy  is,  of  course,  subject  to  modification, 
and  the  whole  question  will  be  considered  at  the  business 
meeting  on  Monday  afternoon.  A  five-dollar  fee  has  been 
assessed  by  the  Executive  Committee,  as  this  seemed  nec- 
essary to  finance  the  meeting  this  year.  It  may  be  possible 
to  remit  or  reduce  this  fee  hereafter,  and  it  is  planned  to  ad- 
just the  amount  to  meet  the  actual  cost  of  operation.  There 
may  be  a  refund  of  the  balance  or  a  reduced  fee  for  the  en- 
suing year. 

The  sessions  will  open  on  Monday  morning  with  the  usual 
speeches  of  welcome  and  responses  from  local  and  national 
notables.  Among  these  will  be  Miss  Charl  O.  WiUiams, 
the  President  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Com- 
missioner J.  J.  Tigert  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, Mayor  Thompson  of  Chicago,  and  the  President  of 
the  Chicago  Chamber  of  Commerce.  After  these  prelimi- 
naries, the  program  will  be  devoted  to  a  panoramic  view  of 
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active  administrative  affairs  in  public  education.  The  dis- 
cussion will  be  organized  about  the  question  of  what  kind 
of  education  does  the  country  require  to  meet  the  needs  of 
useful  service.  Cultural,  commercial^  and  technical  edu- 
cation will  each  have  a  hearing,  and  these  various  aspects 
will  be  considered  by  educators  entitled  by  their  training 
and  attainments  to  be  heard  in  their  chosen  fields. 

President  Frank  Aydelotte  of  Swarthmore  College,  for- 
merly a  Rhodes  scholar,  and  later  Professor  of  English  in 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology,  will  discuss  cultural 
education  from  an  international  point  of  view.  The  prob- 
lems of  commercial  education  will  be  presented  by  Assistant 
Director  Frederick  G.  Nichols  of  the  Federal  Board  for  ^^^\^ 
Vocational  Education.  The  speaker  on  technical  education  >*^'^^^'^^*'^"^ 
has  not  yet  been  selected  a;s  we  go  to  press,  but  the  subject 
will  be  treated  by  someone  whose  experience  in  the  engi- 
neering and  educational  fields  gives  him  a  proper  per- 
spective. As  a  whole,  it  is  hoped  that  our  vision  may  be 
cleared  as  to  ''what  knowledge  is  of  most  worth"  in  the 
year  of  grace,  1922,  and  that  we  may  have  some  better  under- 
standing as  to  the  much  disputed  question  of  general  versus 
special  training. 

'What  equipment  will  best  house  these  different  phases 
of  education  will,  in  logical  sequence,  be  considered  on  Tues- 
day. Superintendent  Randall  J.  Condon  of  Cincinnati  is 
preparing  the  program  on  buildings,  and  reports  that  he  is 
accumulating  some  splendid  exhibits.  He  is  getting  a  ' 
hearty  response  from  architects  throughout  the  country. 
This  material  will  be  accommodated  in  ample  halls,  and 
visual  exhibits  of  plans  and  structures  will  direct  attention 
to  what  is  being  accomplished  in  the  current  building  cam- 
paigns that  have  been  started  since  the  war. 

On  Wednesday  a  program  on  the  financing  of  education 
will  be  presented  by  Superintendent  Thomas  E.  Finegan  of 
Pennsylvania.  It  is  hoped  that  Professor  Seligman  of 
Columbia  University  and  other  financial  experts  enlisted  by 
Doctor  Finegan  will  throw  considerable  light  upon  this 
ever  perplexing  subject  of  proper  financial  support.    Wed- 
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nesday  evening  will  be  given  to  dinners  and  the  annual 
reunions  of  the  various  colleges.  This  year  a  dinner  will  be 
held  for  the  men  whose  colleges  do  not  hold  reunions. 
Superintendent  Frank  Cody  of  Detroit  will  act  as  toast- 
master,  and  addresses  will  be  made  by  President  E.  B. 
Bryan  of  Ohio  University,  Dr,  John  H.  Finley  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  President  A.  E.  Morgan  of  Antioch  Col- 
lege- 

The  Thursday  session  will  be  given  to  a  discussion  of 
"What  product  may  we  have  reason  to  expect  from  the 
effort  and  cost  of  public  education?'*  President  W.  O. 
Thompson  of  Ohio  State  University,  Professor  EVank  E. 
Spaulding  of  Yale  University,  Commissioner  Tigert,  and 
Superintendent  Will  C.  Wood  of  California  will  reveal  their 
hopes  for  the  ends  and  aims  in  education,  and  with  this 
effort  at  prophecy  the  main  program  will  close. 

The  afternoon  sessions  will  be  devoted  to  programs  ar- 
ranged by  the  cities  of  various  sizes  and  by  the  affiliated 
organizations. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  has  now  come  to 
have  a  larger  attendance  than  that  ordinarily  found  at  the 
meetings  of  the  parent  organization  during  the  summer. 
Possibly  this  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  gathering  is 
held  in  the  winter  season,  but  much  of  the  interest  also 
springs  from  the  fact  that  the  program  is  more  definite  and 
fruitful.  The  Department  is  rapidly  becoming  a  mouth- 
piece to  make  public  what  America  is  doing  and  should  do 
for  education.  It  would  be  well  if  this  clearing-house  for 
progress  in  education  could  be  in  continuous  operation 
throughout  the  year,  instead  of  being  crowded  into  four  days 
of  speech-making.  An  active  secretary  might  well  be  placed 
in  charge,  to  encourage,  direct,  and  check  the  committee 
work  that  should  be  constantly  going  on.  If  the  govern- 
ment will  not  expand  the  Bureau  of  Education  or  provide  a 
suitable  clearing-house  for  educational  affairs,  the  Depart- 
ment may  well  set  its  heart  and  mind  to  the  work. 
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Meeting  of  the  '^^®  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges 
North  Central  and  Secondary  Schools  will  meet  in 
Chicago  at  the  Sherman  Hotel,  March  16th 
to  18th.  This  will  be  the  twenty-seventh  annual  meeting. 
The  Commissions  on  Secondary  Schools,  Higher  Institutions, 
and  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  will  be  in  session  on  Thurs- 
day, March  16th.  The  Commission  on  Higher  Institutions 
will  make  their  report  at  ten  o'clock,  Friday  morning, 
March  17th.  The  Commission  on  Secondary  Schools 
comes  at  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  Commission 
on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula  will  report  at  ten  o'clock, 
Saturday  morning,  March  18th.  President  L.  D.  Coffman, 
of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  will  give  the  President's 
address  on  Friday  evening.  Statistical  reports  from  all 
institutions  will  be  required  this  year.  The  Commissions  on 
Higher  Institutions  and  on  Secondary  Schools  will,  theref  ore» 
have  unusually  important  sessions  and  reports.  The  Com- 
mission on  Unit  Courses  and  Curricula,  which  is  doing 
important  work  on  curricula  organization,  has  begun  a  study 
of  commercial  school  organizations. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


Producing  In  Little  Theatres.— By  Clarence  Stratton.   Heniy  Holt  &  Co.  1921. 
258  pp. 

"Producing  in  Little  Theatres"  is  both  artistic  and  practical,  in  form 
and  in  substance.  The  attractive  make-up  of  the  book,  and  the  fifty  or 
more  illustrations  representing  productions  aU  the  way  from  Greenwich 
Village  to  Hollywood,  and  from  realistic  comedy  to  shadow-pantomime, 
suggest  a  catholicity  of  taste,  a  range  of  technical  knowledge,  and  a  domi- 
nant artistic  principle,  fully  borne  out  by  the  text.  Each  detail  of  the 
production — and  through  many  years  of  experience  Mr.  Stratton  is  a 
master  of  detail — ^from  choosing  the  play  and  casting  parts  to  make-up 
and  lighting,  is  subordinated  to  the  central  purpose  of  providing  a  well- 
planned,  unified  dramatic  evening.  Producers  are  cautioned,  wisely, 
agamst  going  beyond  their  public  in  presenting  novelties,  or  beyond  their 
technical  skill  and  financial  resources  in  stage  equipment;  yet  the  newer 
ideas  of  dramaturgy  and  stagecraft  are  adequately  illustrated  and  analyzed. 
The  author's  sense  of  artistic  unity  comes  out  particularly  in  the  excellent 
chapter  on  "Some  Specimen  Programs,"  as  his  practical  experience  in 
production  does  in  "Rehearsing  the  Play"  and  "Lighting."  A  list  of  two 
hundred  well-chosen  plays  concludes  the  book — one  of  immense  practical 
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value  to  tlie  amateur  producer;  the  one  book»  in  fact,  that  the  amateur 
can  hardly  do  without. 

Educationally,  Mr.  Stratton  stands  with  the  conservatives,  in  taking 
over  from  the  actual  stage  so  much  of  its  technique  as  is  practicable  for 
amateurs,  and  in  fixing  his  attention  primarily  on  a  good  performance  as 
the  goal.  The  chapter  on  '' Educational  Dramatics"  is  written  more  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  dramatic  training-school  than  from  such  educators 
as  Percival  Chubb  or  H.  Caldwell  Cook,  who  are  less  concerned  with  the 
effect  of  a  play  on  the  audience  than  with  its  effect  on  the  growing  child. 
Schools  will  do  well  to  base  their  dramatic  work  in  the  grades  on  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  education  that  underlie  these  writers,  reserving 
the  developed  technique  of  Mr.  Stratton  for  putting  the  finished  touch  of 
ezpertness  on  the  "Sc^or  Play,"  or  on  the  work  of  the  community  players 
to  whom  the  book  is  primarily  addressed. 

Allan  Abbott. 
Tbachebb  College, 

COLUICBIA  UnIYEBSITT. 

Classical  Associations  of  Places  in  Italy. — ^By  Frances  EIUs  Sabin.     Published 
by  the  Author.     1921.    526  pp. 

As  stated  by  the  author,  "The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  bring  together 
passages  from  Latin  and  (jreek  authors  for  lovers  of  Italy  and  the  classics.'* 
Under  175  headings  of  places  in  Italy  approximately  600  Greek  and  Latin 
passages  are  quoted  with  the  best  available  translation  on  the  opposite 
page.  An  appendix  contains  brief  mention  of  77  places  too  important  to 
be  omitted  entirely,  and  this  is  followed  by  a  list  of  the  classical  authors 
quoted  and  a  good  mdex.  There  are  also  six  maps  and  pU&ns  and  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations,  unfortmiately  not  listed. 

This  book  fills  a  long  felt  want  and  will  be  indispensable  to  travelers  in 
Italy  who  till  now  have  wished  in  vain  for  some  publication  that  would  give 
them  in  convenient  form  the  classical  allusions  to  places  of  historic  inter- 
est. But  it  will  be  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  teachers  of  Latin  and 
Roman  history  and,  in  fact,  to  aU  that  are  interested  in  the  life  and  culture 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  The  task  of  the  author  was  an  arduous  one  and 
she  deserves  high  praise  for  the  discriminating  judgment  she  has  shown 
in  selecting  from  an  enormous  mass  of  material  wliat  was  of  most  value. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  small  edition  of  only  500  copies 
will  soon  be  exhausted.  When  the  book  is  again  printed  it  would  be  well 
to  reduce  the  size  of  the  map  of  Italy  to  a  double  page.  It  is  too  large 
now  for  convenient  handling,  especially  if  used  out  of  doors  on  a  windy 
day.  Further,  there  should  be  a  map  of  modem  Rome  next  to  the  map 
of  the  ancient  city  to  assist  in  identifying  ancient  sites.  The  many  who 
cannot  visit  Italy,  would  appreciate  a  greater  number  of  pictures.  For 
the  sake  of  having  these  it  might  be  better  to  provide  room  by  omitting 
some  of  the  less  important  quotations  than  by  enlarging  the  book.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  not  permit  her  valuable  work  to  pass  out 
of  print. 

BsNJAMm  L.  D'OooB. 
liiGHiaAN  State  Nobmal  Coludge, 

YPSmAKII,  MiCBIGAM. 
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English  in  Service 

a  new  three-book  series  in  composition  for  the  junior 
high  school  or  for  the  seventh*  eighth^  and  ninth 
grades  separately. 

The  authors  of  this  series  are  W.  Wxlbitb  Hat- 
field, Chicago  Normal  College,  and  A.  Laxjba 
MgGbbgob,  Washington  Junior  High  School,  Bodi- 
ester,  N.  Y. 

The  exact  date  of  publication  will  be  announced 
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Eussia.  SSJ^O 

An  American  DqJomat  m  China        By  Paul  S.  Reinsch 

The  things  that  happened  while  he  was  American  llhiister  to  CaiiniL 
I91S-1919,  are  described  by  Dr.  Reinsdi  with  compelling  honesty.  Great 
events  and  personalities  of  those  years  and  their  bearing  upon  the  new 
national  consciousness  of  China  are  discossed  in  the  first  light  of  a 
'  man  who  was  there.  #4.00 
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The  Psychology  of  Arithmetic  {January,  mi) 

By  Edward  L.  Tliomdike,  Teachers  CoUege*  Columbia 
University 

The  sppUcation  of  the  newer  dynsmic  psydxology  to  the  teadiing  of  arttb- 
metks- The  result  et  yean  of  inTesUgation  sad  testing.  A  «tady  of  unique 
and  permanent  value.  This  Is  the  first  volume  of  a  series  on  The  Psycboloisy 
of  the  Elementary  Sdiool  Subjects  by  this  author. 

How  to  Measure  in  Education  {January,  mi) 

By  William  A.  McCall,  Assistant  ProfesMvr  of  Educsition, 
Teai^ers  College^  Columbia  University 

A  summary  of  all  the  significant  work  whlc^  has  l>een  done  In  the  field  of 
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of  texts  sre  fully  presented. 

The  Intelligence  of  High  School  Seniors 

{January,  J 922) 

By  William  F.  Book,  Professor  of  Educational  Psychol- 
ogy  and  Director  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory, 
Indiana  University,  Bloomington,  Indiana 

The  author  has  not  only  sefc  forth  the  facts  he  has  dlsoov6red  througii 
psydiolofflcal  tests  concerning  tlie  intelligence  of  senion  Jn  Indiaaa  high 
sdiools,  but  he  has  intexpreted  ttie  facts  with  a  view  to  securing  for  fliess 
students  the  higher  education  for  which  these  tests  prove  they  have  the 
eniadty.  This  study  wiU  appeal  particularly  to  high  school  teadiers  and 
principals,  and  to  all  others  Interested  in  secondary  school  probtoms. 

The  Technique  of  Teaching  (Fabmary,  mi) 

By  Shelton  E.  Davis,  Ph.  D.,  President,  SUte  Normal 
College,  Dillon,  Montana 

This  Is  an  unusual  book  by  the  author  of  "The  Woric  of  the  Teacher.**  Pr. 
Davis  presents  in  very  practioal  form  the  contributions  that  modem  pedagogy 
has  made  to  methods  of  teadiing  the  elementary  jKfaool  subiecte.  His 
purpose  is  'to  bring  added  meaning  and  anderatanding  t6  daily  school- 
room tasks,  and  to  suggest  practical  plans  and  material  that  every  teacher 
can  actually  use.**  Ton  book  is  particularly  adapted  to  reading  circles* 
normal  schools,  teachers  tmiuing  classes— etc. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SURVEY: 

n.     ITS  FINDINGS 

George  A.  Wobxs 

IT  IS  quite  impossible  in  this  article  to  present  even  the 
most  significant  findings  from  each  of  the  six  sections 
of  the  Survey,  viz:  Administration  and  Supervision; 
School  Support;  Teacher  Preparation  and  Curriculums; 
Measurement  of  Pupils'  Progress;  School  Buildings;  and 
Community  Relations.  The  third  and  final  article  of  this 
series  will  deal  with  the  recommendations  that  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  survey  has  to  make  to  the  people  of 
the  state  regarding  their  rural  schools.  The  recommen- 
dations of  most  general  interest  undoubtedly  center  aroimd 
the  problems  of  administration,  school  support,  and  teaching 
personnel,  and  these  phases  have  been  selected  for  con- 
sideration in  this  article. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  was  in  charge  of  the  section  on  ad- 
ministration, Dr.  Harlan  Updegroff  made  the  study  of  school 
support,  and  Dr.  William  C.  Bagley  dealt  with  the  teacher 
problem.  For  this  article  data  have  been  drawn  freely  from 
the  reports  of  these  sections  and  the  credit  for  the  organi- 
zation and  direction  of  the  studies  by  which  they  were 
secured  belong  to  the  persons  indicated.  The  writer  is 
responsible  only  for  the  selection  and  organization  of  the 
data  for  this  presentation.  Any  shortcomings  that  this 
article  may  possess,  as  a  result  of  errors  of  judgment  in  the 
selection  of  material  or  inadequacy  of  presentation,  rest  on 
him. 

A  brief  summary  of  some  of  the  distinctive  administrative 
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features  of  the  rural  schools  of  New  York  state  will  help  the 
reader  in  understanding  some  of  the  problems  that  stand  out 
clearly  as  a  result  of  the  survey.  All  schools  in  places  of  less 
than  4500  are  by  law  designated  as  rural.  The  "district," 
which  was  established  by  law  in  1812,  is  the  local  unit  of 
administration.  These  districts  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
"common  school"  and  the  "union  free  school."  Ordinarily 
the  former  offers  instruction  in  the  elementary  school 
branches  only.  In  general  the  union  free  school  district  is 
organized  where  a  high  school  or  academic  department  is 
maintained  in  connection  with  the  grades.  This  type  is 
found,  except  in  occasional  instances,  only  in  the  small 
centers  and  the  incorporated  villages.  Usually  the  common 
school  district  has  one  trustee  elected  each  year  at  the  annual 
meeting,  while  a  board  of  education  is  to  be  found  in  the 
union  free  school  district.  These  distinctions  as  stated  do 
not  cover  all  distinctions,  but  they  are  adequate  for  the 
purposes  of  this  discussion. 

The  type  of  state  organization  is  so  well  known  that  there 
is  no  occasion  for  a  description  of  it.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  article,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  fact  that  New 
York  was  the  pioneer  state  in  the  development  of  a  central- 
ized state  organization  for  the  administration  of  education. 
To-day  it  undoubtedly  has  the  most  completely  developed 
and  highly  centralized  state  department  of  education  to  be 
found  in  this  country. 

Between  these  two  administrative  levels,  in  the  state 
stands  a  third  that  has  been  only  partially  developed.  This 
is  the  supervisory  district.  By  grouping  the  "towns" 
(townships)  in  each  county  the  rural  portions  of  the  state 
have  been  divided  into  208  districts  for  purposes  of  super- 
vision. Each  of  these  districts  has  an  administrative  and 
supervisory  oflBcer  known  as  a  district  superintendent  of 
schools.  Legally  he  has  the  responsibilities  that  the  title 
indicates  for  all  schools  in  places  under  4500  population. 
The  qualified  electors  of  each  town  choose  two  school 
directors.  These  directors  from  the  towns  in  a  supervisory 
district  elect  the  district  superintendent.     The  election  is  for 
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a  period  of  five  years.  The  board  of  school  directors  has  no 
further  responsibility,  unless  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of 
district  superintendent  in  its  territory.  The  district  super- 
intendents are  paid  a  minimum  salary  and  allowance  for 
travel  by  the  state.  Provision  is  made  by  which  this  salary 
may  be  augmented  from  local  sources,  and  this  has  been  done 
in  a  number  of  supervisory  districts,  though  not  in  the  ma- 
jority. The  distinctive  features  of  this  intermediate  ad- 
ministrative unit  are:  (1)  the  fact  that  the  professional 
officer  has  no  lay  board  associated  with  him  to  pass  on  his 
policies;  and  (2)  the  cost  of  these  positions  is  borne  largely  by 
the  state.  As  a  result,  the  rural  school  patrons  regard  dis- 
trict superintendents  as  the  representatives  of  the  State 
Department  of  Education,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
carrying  out  the  rules  and  regulations  of  that  body.  It  is 
well  within  the  boimds  of  truth  to  say  most  of  the  district 
superintendents  think  of  their  relationships  in  the  same  way. 
The  people  do  not  commonly  regard  them  as  their  advisers 
and  leaders  in  educational  matters. 

The  survey  has  revealed  a  large  demand  on  the  part  of  the 
people  for  choice  of  the  district  superintendent  by  popular 
vote.  Apparently  this  demand  has  its  origin  in  the  fact  that 
the  people  feel  they  want  a  larger  measure  of  control  over 
these  officials.  They  fail  to  recognize  that  such  a  method  of 
selection  is  not  in  accord  with  the  soundest  practice  in  choos- 
ing individuals  for  professional  responsibilities.  The  situ- 
ation is  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  district  superin- 
tendent has  the  power  to  redefine  district  boundaries  without 
the  consent  of  the  patrons  affected.  They  also  have  the 
authority  to  order  repairs  on  buildings  up  to  certain  amounts. 
These  and  other  similar  powers  that  they  possess  and  that 
have  been  exercised  with  varying  d^prees  of  wisdom  have  in 
many  instances  aroused  the  people,  and  they  see  no  way  of 
gaining  their  purpose,  namely  a  large  measure  of  control, 
except  by  the  choice  of  district  superintendent  by  popular 
vote.  They  fail  to  realize  that  a  much  better  arrangement 
would  be  to  have  a  lay  board  in  each  supervisory  district. 
This  board  should  have  the  authority  to  select  the  superin- 
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tendent  and  to  pass  on  his  policies.  The  fact  that  the 
intermediate  unit  is  so  poorly  organized  on  the  lay  side  for 
carrying  responsibility  for  school  matters,  and  the  further 
fact  that  the  findings  show  that  many  of  the  common  school 
districts  are  breaking  down  under  the  load  they  are  attempt- 
ing to  carry  has  meant  that,  if  progress  in  school  affairs  was 
to  be  made,  the  State  Department  of  Education  has  had 
constantly  to  assume  a  larger  measure  of  responsibility  for 
the  schools.  Steps  that  have  been  taken  in  some  instances 
have  come  without  adequate  preparation  of  the  rural  people 
regarding  their  significance.  The  survey  has  obtained  in  a 
variety  of  ways  evidence  of  lack  of  a  proper  attitude  on  the 
part  of  a  significant  portion  of  population  toward  the  State 
Department.  While  it  is  impossible  to  present  it  in  statisti- 
cal form,  it  is  no  less  a  reality  than  is  the  marked  variations 
in  the  valuation  of  the  common  school  districts  or  the  median 
score  of  the  one-teacher  buildings  of  the  state. 

To  meet  the  situation,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a 
clearer  definition  of  responsibility  of  lay  and  professional 
functions,  a  better  distribution  of  these  functions  and  the 
development  of  such  an  organization  in  the  local  and  inter- 
mediate units  as  will  make  possible  the  placing  of  a  larger 
measure  of  responsibility  at  these  levels  with  reference  to 
certain  administrative  features.  In  other  instances,  what 
is  undoubtedly  needed  is  a  transfer  of  a  larger  measure  of 
authority  to  the  State  Department  of  Education.  The 
detailed  suggestions  for  meeting  these  problems  will  be  given 
in  the  third  article  of  this  series. 

There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  section  on  school 
support  has  brought  out  some  of  the  most  significant  data 
that  have  come  to  light  in  this  study.  These  findings  are 
especially  important  in  their  bearing  on  the  question  of 
school  maintenance  at  two  points:  (1)  the  marked  vari- 
ations in  local  support;  and  (2)  the  failure  of  the  state  to  place 
its  support  on  an  equitable  basis  in  spite  of  a  clear  recognition 
of  intention  to  distribute  equitably. 

In  the  study  of  local  school  support,  one  supervisory  dis- 
trict in  each  of  three  counties  was  studied  intensively;  in 
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addition,  a  random  selection  was  made  of  1070  common 
school  districts  scattered  throughout  the  state.  Delaware 
was  one  of  the  counties  chosen  because  it  is  a  typical 
dairj  county,  with  rough  topography  and  relatively 
low  land  values.  Monroe  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  farming 
counties  of  the  state  and  lacks  the  marked  variations  in 
topography  and  wealth  that  are  the  pronounced  characteristic 
of  Delaware.  In  Tompkins  a  county  was  studied  that  stands 
between  the  extremes  represented  by  Delaware  and  Monroe. 

In  Delaware  two  conmion  school  districts  were  found  with 
a  true  tax  rate  between  one  and  two  mills,  and  one  was 
found  with  a  true  tax  rate  between  SS  and  34  mills.  The 
true  tax  rate  was  determined  by  securing  the  relation  between 
assessed  valuation  and  real  valuation.  On  this  basis  the 
true  tax  rate  was  computed.  The  calculations  were  based 
on  the  figures  of  the  State  Tax  Commission.  The  median  for 
Delaware  county  was  eight  mills.  In  Monroe  there  were  two 
districts  with  a  tax  rate  of  less  than  one  mill  and  two  with  a  tax 
rate  between  six  and  seven  mills.  The  median  rate  was  3.26 
mills.  In  Tompkins  the  extremes  were  represented  by  one  dis- 
trict with  a  rate  between  two  and  three  mills,  and  another  with 
a  rate  between  twenty-one  and  twenty-two  mills,  with  the 
median  at  seven  mills.  That  the  schools  of  these  three  super- 
visory districts  are  representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  is 
shown  by  the  data  gathered  from  1070  common  school  dis- 
tricts scattered  throughout  the  state.  The  conditions  regard- 
ing local  taxation  were  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  at  the  time 
the  study  was  made,  there  were  several  hundred  common 
school  districts  that  escaped  without  local  taxation  for  school 
purposes.  This  was  possible  under  what  is  known  as  the 
contract  system.  Under  this  plan  the  contracting  districts 
arranged  with  adjacent  school  districts  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children  and  in  the  several  hundred  instances  the  dis- 
trict quota  from  the  state  was  sufficient  to  meet  the  costs. 

This  marked  variation  in  tax  rate  is  due  to  two  differences : 
(1)  variation  in  real  wealth  of  school  districts,  and  (2)  vari- 
ation in  the  willingness  of  different  districts  to  support 
schools.    Turning  again  to  the  three  supervisory  districts  that 
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were  used  in  connection  with  the  determination  of  the  true 
tax  rate,  it  is  found  that  in  Delaware  there  were  four  districts 
with  a  true  valuation  between  $10,000  and  $20,000,  and  one 
with  a  valuation  between  $340,000  and  $350,000.  In  Mon- 
roe the  least  valuation  was  found  to  be  between  $100,000  and 
$110,000,  and  there  were  two  districts  with  valuations  over 
$900,000.  In  Tompkins  the  range  was  from  three  districts 
with  valuations  between  $20,000  and  $30,000,  and  one  with 
a  true  valuation  between  $250,000  and  $260,000.  These 
data  are  representative  of  the  state  as  a  whole.  In  Erie 
county  there  is  a  district  with  a  valuation  per  teacher  that  is 
more  than  sixty  times  as  great  as  that  of  any  other  district  in 
the  county.  In  Clinton  county  the  district  with  greatest 
valuation  per  teacher  is  over  seventy  times  that  of  the  dis- 
trict with  the  lowest  valuation. 

These  marked  discrepancies  in  the  real  wealth  per  teacher 
in  these  school  districts  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  district 
system  was  established  by  legislative  act  in  1812,  and  in  the 
period  of  over  one  hundred  years  relatively  few  changes  have 
been  made  in  district  boundaries.  In  that  period  of  time 
there  have  been  developed  railroads,  tel^raphs,  electric 
roads,  telephones,  gas  and  oil  mains.  Furthermore,  the 
large  development  of  urban  centers  has  served  to  make  very 
marked  the  differences  in  value  of  the  more  favored  farm 
lands.  The  result  is  the  marked  differences  that  have  been 
shown  in  the  ability  of  different  communities  to  support 
schools. 

It  was  also  found  that  districts  with  approximately  the 
same  wealth  back  of  each  teacher  varied  greatly  in  their 
willingness  to  raise  money  for  school  support,  as  was  shown 
by  their  varying  tax  rate.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
influence  of  local  leadership  or  difference  in  the  regard  people 
have  for  education. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  median 
true  valuation  per  teacher  was  $108,070  in  the  common 
school  districts,  $107,727  in  the  union  free  school  districts,  and 
$182,857  in  the  cities  of  the  state  and  of  those  villages  having 
superintendents;  i.  e.,  in  places  of  over  4500  population.    It 
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was  found  that  the  true  tax  rate  for  1070  common  school 
districts,  all  of  the  common  school  districts  in  twenty-four 
supervisory  districts  scattered  over  the  state,  was  5.44  mills; 
the  median  for  the  seventy-nine  imion  free  school  districts  in 
these  twenty-four  supervisory  districts  was  8.94  mills;  for 
forty-five  villages  scattered  throughout  the  state  7.86;  and 
for  fifty-nine  cities  8.29.  Nearly  all  the  cities  and  villages 
are  included. 

While  the  median  tax  rate  is  lower  for  the  common  school 
districts  than  for  any  other  group,  there  are  certain  other 
considerations  involved.  There  are,  as  has  been  shown, 
many  of  these  districts  that  have  an  excessive  tax  rate.  In 
fact,  several  hundred  of  them  have  a  higher  tax  rate  than  the 
highest  taxed  city,  and  there  are  also  several  hundred  with  a 
lower  tax  rate  than  the  lowest  rate  found  in  any  city.  In 
this  connection  there  should  be  borne  in  mind  the  difference  in 
school  facilities  that  are  furnished  in  the  common  school 
districts,  as  contrasted  with  the  districts  of  a  more  compact 
population.  These  differences  in  tax  rates  are  hardly  to  be 
taken  at  their  face  value,  however.  If  it  were  possible  to  get 
at  the  real  ability  of  the  farmer  to  pay  taxes,  as  contrasted 
with  the  taxpayer  living  under  urban  conditions,  in  all  prob- 
ability this  difference  would  be  appreciably  discounted. 
The  general  property  tax  reaches  practically  all  the  wealth 
of  the  farmer,  whereas  in  the  city  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
"hidden  wealth."  Evidence  to  substantiate  this  view  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  the  personal  income  tax  in  the  cities  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  country,  in  proportion  to  the  real 
estate  holdings. 

This  problem  should  also  have  consideration  from  the 
angle  of  school  costs.  The  survey  revealed  the  fact  that  the 
per  capita  cost  of  furnishing  school  facilities  in  the  common 
school  district  is  the  highest  that  obtains  in  any  one  of  the 
units  of  local  administration.  The  figures  for  median  costs 
are:  cities,  $61.00;  villages,  $62.50;  union  free  school  dis- 
tricts, $62.50;  and  common  school  districts,  $64.76.  In 
interpreting  these  costs  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
common  school  district  usually  has  a  school  year  of  nine 
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months,  and  in  the  other  types  of  districts  the  school  year  of 
ten  months  is  the  rule.  Furthermore,  the  conmion  school 
district  offers  nothing  more  than  the  elementary  school 
program.  In  all  other  districts  at  least  high  school  facilities 
are  to  be  found,  and  in  case  of  the  larger  cities  the  additional 
features  that  characterize  the  educational  work  of  the 
modem  urban  center. 

At  once  it  becomes  evident  that  the  farmer  is  paying  a 
relatively  high  per  capita  cost  for  the  schooling  of  his  chil- 
dren. *'May  not  economies  be  effected?"  is  a  natural 
question  under  these  conditions.  Undoubtedly  some  re- 
duction in  expenditures  could  be  secured  without  loss  in 
eflSciency.  Weight  is  given  to  this  statement  by  the  large 
number  of  small  schools  in  the  state  and  by  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  instruction  in  every  fifth  school  is  over  $100  per  child. 
In  all  probability  economies  could  be  effected  in  the  other 
units  also.  Reduction  in  costs  for  the  common  school  dis- 
tricts is  not  the  complete  answer  to  the  difference  in  p^ 
capita  costs.  The  findings  from  other  sections  of  the  survey 
show  that  in  several  respects  the  country  child  is  distinctly 
handicapped  with  reference  to  his  school  facilities.  The 
real  problem  for  New  York  state  is  the  providing  of  school 
conditions  for  the  country  child  that  are  more  nearly  com- 
parable in  quality  with  those  found  in  the  cities  and  villages 
of  the  state.  It  is  true  that  in  seeking  this  end  the  largest 
possible  measure  of  economy  should  be  sought,  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  there  wiU  continue  to  be  a  relatively 
large  per  capita  cost  for  furnishing  schools  in  the  country. 
The  possible  saving  will  not  begin  to  equal  the  expenditure 
that  will  be  necessary,  if  these  schools  are  to  be  brought  up 
to  the  desirable  standards. 

The  fundamental  answer  lies  in  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  it  costs  more  per  child  to  furnish  given  school  facilities 
to  a  scattered  population  than  it  does  to  provide  equally 
good  school  facilities  in  urban  centers  with  their  relatively 
dense  population.  This  situation  should  be  faced  frankly  by 
the  state  and  the  distribution  of  state  aid  put  on  such  a  basis 
that  those  who  choose  to  render  their  social  service  through 
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the  vocation  of  farming  will  not  be  penalized  in  their  efforts 
to  fiimish  their  children  with  modem  school  facilities.  It 
means  a  more  complete  interpretation  than  is  usually  made  of 
the  common  expression  that  "education  is  a  state  function." 
The  state  must  put  its  distribution  of  funds  on  such  a  basis» 
that  no  considerable  proportion,  or  special  group  in  its  popu- 
lation wiU  find  it  extremely  difficult,  or  in  some  instances 
quite  out  of  the  question,  to  provide  its  children  with  school 
facilities  that  will  equip  them  for  the  demands  of  modem 
life. 

In  connection  with  the  finding  on  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
significant  data  are  those  that  give  information  by  which 
some  idea  may  be  obtained  regarding  the  teaching  service 
available  to  the  child  who  attends  a  rural  school,  as  con- 
trasted with  one  who  is  a  pupil  in  an  urban  school.  In 
preparation,  maturity,  and  experience  the  teachers  in  the 
one-teacher  schools  of  the  state  were  found  to  be  lacking 
when  contrasted  with  those  in  the  l^ger  schools. 

The  facts  regarding  age  and  experience  are  as  follows: 


Teacbers  in  the  one-teacher  schools 

Teachers  in  the  two-teacher  schools 

Teachers  in  village  elementary  schools    .     . 
Elementary  teachers  in  forty  New  York  cities  of  the 

third  class 

Elementary  teachers  in  seven  New  York  cities  of  the 

second  class 


years  of 

8.16 
6.86 
6.59 

11 

18 


The  more  significant  facts  regarding  academic  and  pro- 
fessional preparation  of  the  teachers  for  the  different  groups 
of  schools  are  given  in  the  two  tables  which  follow: 


Qne-teacher 
schools 


Two-teacher 
schools 


Village 

elementaiy 

schools 


Per  cent,  of  teachers  who  attended 
high  school  two  years  or  less  .     . 

Attended  high  school  four  yean  or 
more 


18.46 
56.08 


15.60 
45.14 


10.85 
66.81 
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The  smallest  percentage  of  those  who  are  high  school 
graduates  is  in  the  two-teacher  school.  A  partial  explanation 
of  this  is  probably  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  some  of  these 
teachers  attended  normal  schools  before  high  school  gradu- 
ation was  a  requirement  for  admission.  It  will  be  noted  in 
the  table  which  follows  that  the  two-teacher  schools  have  a 
larger  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  normal  school  gradu- 
ates or  who  have  some  normal  school  preparation  than  are 
found  in  the  one-teacher  schools. 


One- 
teacher 
schoob 


Two- 
teacher 
schools 


1^ 

>*      S 


I 


Per  cent,  of  teachers  who  at- 
tended nonnal  school  one 
year  or  less 

Attended  normal  school  two 
years  only 

Attended  normal  school  more 
than  two  years     .... 


4.01 
8.41 
2.20 


Per  cent   with   some   normal 
training 


0.62 


12.65 
6.75 
8.87 

22.77 


48.01 


80 


62 


This  does  not  give  a  complete  picture  of  the  professional 
preparation  of  the  teachers  in  the  one-teacher  schools  as 
approximately  fifty-four  per  cent,  had  received  preparation  in 
the  high  school  training  class  and  forty-nine  per  cent,  held 
training  class  certificates. 

The  data  contained  in  these  three  tables  show  that,  taking 
maturity,  experience,  and  preparation  as  rough  measures  of 
a  teacher's  efficiency,  the  fact  that  if  a  child  must  attend  a 
one-teacher  school,  in  general,  he  will  be  handicapped  by  the 
quality  of  the  teaching  service  he  receives,  as  contrasted  with 
a  child  who  attends  an  urban  school.  The  importance  of 
this  situation  becomes  more  significant,  when  consideration 
is  given  to  the  fact  that  the  teacher  in  the  one-teacher  school 
has  in  most  respects  a  more  difficult  situation  to  handle  than 
a  teacher  in  a  graded  school. 
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In  the  rural  community  the  background  of  home  and 
social  experience  that  the  teacher  brings  to  her  work  is  a 
matter  of  special  significance.  The  survey  secured  some 
interesting  data  on  this  subject. 


One- 
teacher 

Two- 
teacher 

Village 
element- 

Village 
high 

schools 

schools 

ary 
schools 

schools 

Per   cent,  of  teachers    reporting 

that  they  were  brought  up  in 

the  open  country      .... 

67.85 

59.91 

42.59 

25.0 

Brought  up  in  villages.     .     .     . 

28.99 

82.06 

42.01 

42.0 

Brought  up  in  cities     .... 

4.^ 

4.21 

9.64 

27.0 

occupation  of  father: 

Farming 

64.81 

55.27 

41.58 

Business 

8.64 

10.54 

16.69 

Artisan 

11.59 

14.84 

16.69 

Laborer 

7.28 

11.81 

10.21 

Professions 

2.82 

4.21 

4.89 

Civil  Service 

1.47 

0.42 

1.87 

Of  the  facts  revealed  by  this  table  the  following  appear  to 
be  of  special  interest:  (1)  the  rather  large  percentage  of 
teachers  in  the  one-  and  two-teacher  schools  that  come  from 
the  open  country;  and  (2)  the  relatively  small  percentage  of 
high  school  teachers  from  this  source.  Other  factors  being 
equal,  it  would  seem  desirable  to  have  in  the  country  schools 
a  large  percentage  of  teachers  who  are  intelligently  sym- 
pathetic with  the  problems  of  life  in  the  open  country.  Both 
of  these  problems  will  come  up  for  consideration  in  connection 
with  the  discussion  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued  by  the  state  in 
its  training  of  teachers. 

The  data  submitted  indicates  beyond  question  that,  if  the 
rural  schools  of  the  state  are  to  be  put  on  a  basis  so  that  there 
may  be  anything  like  equality  of  educational  opportunity 
between  country  and  city,  there  will  need  to  be  important 
changes  made  in  the  administrative,  financing,  and  teacher 
preparation  for  the  rural  schools  of  the  state. . 

Note:  This  article  is  a  continuation  of  the  discussion  of  the  New  York 
Rural  School  Survey  by  Professor  Works  in  the  March  number.  The 
final  article  on  the  Recommendations  will  appear  in  the  bsue  for  May. 
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SHAM  VERSUS  GENUINE  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION 

David  Sneddiin 

PRESIDENT  BUTLER  of  Columbia  University,  in  a 
recent  address  at  the  Annual  Convocation  of  the 
University  of  the  State  of  New  York  on  "The  Clos- 
ing Door/'  used  emphatic  language  in  denouncing  certain 
confused  ideas  and  ideals  of  vocational  education  which  are 
still  entertained  by  some  educators.  "The  whole  scheme  of 
vocational  training  is  not  only  a  sham,  and  a  costly  sham, 
but  an  immense  injury,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
community,  if  it  is  permitted  to  find  its  way  into  the  six 
elementary  school  years,  or,  in  any  but  the  most  restricted 
fashion,  into  the  six  secondary  school  years.  The  child  who 
while  still  an  infant  is  seized  upon  and  prepared  for  some 
specific  calling  is  therefore  a  prisoner  without  possibility  of 
becoming  a  free  man." 

President  Butler's  address  seems  to  have  been  interpreted 
in  some  quarters  as  an  indictment  of  the  policy,  now  so 
generally  approved  by  social  economists,  of  providing  at 
public  expense  and  under  public  control,  for  the  systematic 
vocational  education  of  the  millions  of  youth  who  cannot 
reach  those  aristocratic  vocations,  the  professions.  But 
neither  the  words  quoted  above  nor  the  other  portions  of  the 
same  address  will  bear  any  such  interpretation.  President 
Butler  was  condemning,  not  genuine  vocational  education, 
but  the  imitative  and  other  sham  forms  of  it  which,  from 
time  to  time,  are  imposed  upon  the  credulity  of  the  citizens 
of  a  democracy. 

No  careful  student  of  education  now  believes  for  a  moment 
that  any  training  should  be  given  in  the  first  six  grades  which 
could  function  as  specific  vocational  education.  Notwith- 
standing frequent  and  unfortunate  misuse  of  such  illusory 
terms   as   "pre vocational  education,"   "pre-apprenticeship 
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training,'*  *' industrial  arts,"  ** agriculture,"  and  "com- 
mercial courses"  in  junior  high  school  curricula,  almost  no 
well-informed  educators  to-day  believe  that  bona  fide  vo- 
cational education  has  any  place  in  grades  seven  and  eight, 
or  for  pupils  under  the  age  of  fourteen. 

Furthermore,  when  President  Butler  denounces  any 
scheme  which  permits  alleged  vocational  education  to  find  its 
way  "in  any  but  the  most  restricted  fashion"  into  the  six 
secondary  school  years,  he  is  obviously  thinking  of  those 
better  endowed  and  circumstanced  youths  to  whom  all  or  a 
major  part  of  liberal  arts  high  school  education  is  an  easy 
possibility,  and  who  are  in  danger  of  being  diverted  therefrom 
by  the  "make-believe"  vocational  courses,  the  "vocationally 
flavored"  studies,  that  are  now  so  generally  being  foisted 
upon  the  high  schools  of  the  country. 

Certainly  neither  President  Butler  nor  any  other  careful 
student  of  social  economy  would  deny  to  those  young  people 
between  fifteen  and  eighteen  years  of  age,  who  find  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  upon  full-time  productive  work  in  order  to  be- 
come self-supporting  and  to  help  support  their  families,  the 
right  to  be  definitely  and  specifically  trained  for  that  work 
where  it  can  be  shown,  first,  that  conditions  in  the  occupation 
itself  preclude  any  such  training  in  an  effective  way,  and, 
second,  where  it  is  demonstrable  that  such  training  would 
contribute  substantially  to  the  productiveness,  the  safety, 
and  the  future  advancement  of  the  yoimg  worker. 

n 

What  is  conmionly  known  as  "the  movement  for  vo- 
cational education"  is  still  too  immature  to  possess  a  techni- 
cal literature.  Only  faint  traces  of  that  movement  can  be 
discerned  prior  to  1906,  when  the  "National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education"  was  formed.  Like  all 
other  social  movements  in  a  democracy,  that  for  the  further- 
ance of  vocational  education  has  gone  far  without  compre- 
hensive formulation  of  its  essential  objectives.  In  the 
fundamental  sociological  sense,  of  course,  the  world  has 
always  had  vocational  education.    All  of  the  seventy  million 
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adult  workers  tx)-day  found  in  the  United  States  have  been 
vocationally  trained  and  instructed.  Five  or  six  per  cent. — 
including  nearly  all  lawyers,  doctors,  and  agricultural  ex- 
perts, as  well  as  some  elementary  school  teachers  and  many 
stenographers — ^were  educated  for  their  vocations  in  special 
vocational  schools.  Another  five  or  six  per  cent,  were 
vocationally  prepared  through  definitely  organized  ap- 
prenticeship training — ^the  most  direct  and  purposive  vo- 
cational education  that  society  has  heretofore  evolved. 

But  nearly  ninety  per  cent,  of  all  the  adult  workers  of 
America  have  been  the  beneficiaries — ^in  many  cases  it  would 
be  more  accurate  to  say  the  victims — ^not  of  school  or  of 
apprenticeship  vocational  education,  but  of  what  it  is  techni- 
cally correct  to  designate  as  '* pick-up''  training  and  in- 
struction. Nearly  all  farmers,  sailors,  miners,  factory 
operatives,  salespeople,  and  homemakers  have,  indeed, 
achieved  substantial  proficiency  in  their  respective  callings. 
But,  vocationally  speaking,  they  are  largely  self-made. 
They  have  acquired  skills,  technique,  appreciations,  atti- 
tudes, and  ideals  ''on  the  job" — sometimes  under  direction 
of  a  parent,  more  frequently  under  a  foreman  bent  on  ''pro- 
duction,'' and  not  infrequently  in  the  blind  isolation  of 
unassisted  "trial  and  error."  Pick-up  vocational  education 
is  like  the  arctic  r^ons — ^it  selects,  and  often  greatly  re- 
wards, the  naturally  superior.  But  it  is  a  wasteful  and 
cruel  process  for  all  those  of  average  or  less  than  average 
natural  endowment.  It  disheartens  and  wastes  and  maims 
and  breaks  men  and  women  by  hundreds  of  thousands  each 
year.  It  is  the  chief  source  of  ghastly  labor  "turnovers," 
the  parent  of  the  I.  W.  W.  spirit.  It  is  as  wasteful  and  in- 
eflFective  in  its  way  as  was  "pick-up"  education  towards 
literacy  in  days  before  public  schools  came  into  being. 

In  stark  simplicity,  the  current  movement  represents  a 
nationwide  desire  and  attempt  to  substitute  for  pick-up 
methods  of  vocational  training — and  for  apprenticeship,  too, 
where  that  has  broken  down — ^the  purposive  methods  of 
special  vocational  schools.  These  are  expected  to  be,  and 
can  be  made,  as  effective  for  at  least  several  hundred  dis- 
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tinctive  vocations  now  followed  by  the  rank  and  ifile  of 
workers  as  professional  vocational  schools  are  for  the  vo- 
cational 61ite. 

What  are  the  chief  sources  of  the  great  strength  of  the  still 
very  new  movement  for  publicly  supported  and  publicly 
controlled  vocational  education  through  schools  for  the 
thousands  of  vocations  now  found?  There  are  several  such 
sources.  The  first  is  found  in  contemporary  interests  and 
beliefs  in  conservation — ^the  conservation  of  human  powers, 
human  courage,  human  well-being  and  happiness.  There 
can  be  no  permanent  well-being  or  happiness  for  men  or 
women  that  does  not  rest  on  foundations  of  assured  abilities  f 
to  produce  economic  goods.  But  such  abilities  can  never 
be  f  idly  and  economically  realized  through  pick-up  vocational 
education;  and  even  apprenticeship  is  a  means  of  apparently 
dwindling  effectiveness. 

The  second  source  is  in  the  spirit  of  democracy.  Schools 
of  general  education  have  in  several  essential  respects  become 
reasonably  democratic  in  America;  but  our  system  of  school 
vocational  education  is  still  very  aristocratic.  New  de- 
mands involve  no  impairing  of  professional  schools;  but  only 
that  something  of  a  fair  chance  shall  be  given  also  to  those 
who  cannot  reach  the  higher  vocations. 

A  third  source  is  found  in  conditions  which  President 
Butler  had  in  mind  in  the  address  referred  to — ^the  economic 
*^ closed  doors"  created,  quite  generally  with  no  evil  design, 
by  modem  economic  conditions.  Modem  apprenticeship  is 
none  too  generous  in  its  efforts  to  open  the  doors  of  advance- 
ment to  aspiring  workers;  but  such  meagre  opportunities  as 
it  gives  are  as  freedom  to  slavery  when  contrasted  with  those 
available  through  most  forms  of  '* pick-up"  vocational  edu- 
cation. The  really  tightly  closed  doors  of  advancement  in 
modem  productive  work  are  foimd  in  the  highly  subdivided 
*' operative"  fields  of  modem  manufacture,  mining,  and 
transport.  The  situation  has  been  slightly  relieved  through 
public  provision  of  facilities  for  extension  vocational  edu- 
cation in  the  fields  of  farming,  homemaking,  and  commerce. 
But  no  theory  of  vocational  education  is  at  all  adequate  to 
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contemporary  social  needs  which  does  not  recognize  that 
in  numberless  situations  specific  and  purposive  full-time 
vocational  education  through  schools  is  more  urgently 
needed  by  men  and  women  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of 
age  than  by  juvenile  wage-workers  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
years  of  age.  Our  urban  boys  and  girls  can  get  work  readily 
enough  without  direct  vocational  training,  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  three  to  six  months 
direct  full-time  training  would  often  be  of  great  value  to  them. 
But  their  juvenile  earnings,  ample  enough  for  their  needs 
during  their  home-staying,  unmarried  years,  will  prove  far 
from  sufiScient  as  they  take  on  larger  responsibilities.  The 
real  vocational  crisis  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  fellow 
citizens  comes  when,  somewhere  between  eighteen  and  thirty 
years  of  age,  they  seek  to  "step  up"  from  juvenile  vocations 
to  those  appropriate  to  men  and  women.  Here  is  where  they 
encounter  "closed  doors" — closed  through  no  evil  intent,  but 
simply  because  of  the  same  kind  of  social  stupidity  that 
tolerates  governmental  inefficiency  and  wars. 

m 

The  contemporary  "movement"  for  vocational  education 
is,  therefore,  in  essence  a  gigantic  social  aspiration  and  effort 
to  substitute  a  purposive  and  direct  form  of  education  for 
a  blind  and  indirect  form.  No  competent  student  of  the 
several  forms  of  purposive  education  essential  to  the  security 
of  a  democracy  expected  to  embody  the  ideals  of  twentieth 
century  social  economy  now  doubts  that,  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, America  wfll  proceed  steadily  to  evolve  special  vo- 
cational schools  for  the  several  thousand  distinctive  vocations 
through  which  our  highly  organized  economic  production  is 
now  achieved.  Few  competent  students  doubt  that  these 
schools,  experimentally  attempted  under  private  or  philan- 
thropic effort  at  first,  will  eventually  be  evolved  under  public 
support  and  control  no  less  extensively  than  are  now  high 
schools  of  general  or  liberal  education. 

In  the  meantime,  and  of  course  quite  consistently  with 
usual  practice  in  a  democracy  when  new  aspirations  are 
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being  evolved  and  experiments  in  new  social  policies  are 
being  experimented  with,  nmnberless  faddish  and  fraudulent 
imitations  are  promoted.  Medicine,  theology,  agriculture, 
and  political  organization  have  never  been  able,  even  after 
years  of  development,  quite  to  shake  off  their  parasites.  Even 
genuine  college  education  has  its  numberless  deceptive 
imitations,  its  faddish  shams.  Small  wonder,  then,  that 
the  movement  for  sound  vocational  education,  which  already 
makes  the  popular  appeal  indicated  by  the  unanimous  vote 
of  Congress  for  the  Smith-Hughes  Act,  should  evoke  all  sorts 
of  imitations,  substitutes,  and  shams.  These  have  not  been 
confined  to  money-making  or  self-advertising  ventures. 
Thousands  of  high  schools  of  general  or  liberal  education 
have  sought  to  "vocationalize**  their  offerings — observant, 
perhaps,  of  the  numerous  liberal  arts  colleges  which  in  recent 
years  have  sought,  by  modifying  old  courses,  or  constructing 
new  bookish  courses,  to  give  a  soH^alled  "vocational  trend'' 
to  their  work. 

The  manual  arts  courses  of  jimior  and  senior  schools  have 
especially  tempted  exploitation  of  popular  credulity.  These 
obtained  their  original  public  support,  indeed,  in  the  some- 
what vague  expectation  that  they  would  serve  the  ends  of 
"practical"  education.  Could  they  not  still  be  made  into 
something  looking  sufiSciently  "like"  vocational  education 
to  "hold  pupils  longer"  in  school?  Even  legislatures  decreed 
that  "agriculture"  should  be  taught  in  all  public  schools — 
high  and  low!  "Rural  life"  high  schools  were  projected  in 
which  "vocational  agriculture"  was  supposed  to  "motivate" 
the  general  studies.  The  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education,  speaking,  apparently,  with  the 
approval  of  the  National  Education  Association,  recom- 
mended in  effect  a  large  "  vocationalizing"  of  all  high  schools 
as  a  means  of  "relating  education  to  life." 

All  these  obscure  and  often  misleading  proposals  accom- 
plish nothing  toward  the  ends  of  genuine  vocational  edu- 
cation. But  they  constitute  a  serious  and  hurtful  disservice 
to  the  general  or  liberal  education  for  which  the  high  school 
was  primarily  established  and  should  be  supported.    These 
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ill-timed  efforts  to  transform  our  secondary  schools  of  general 
education  serve  to  obscure  the  urgent  need  of  rendering  that 
education  more  truly  functional  and  efficient — partly  as 
respects  its  methods,  but  very  much  more  as  respects  its 
objectives.  It  is  high  time  for  educators  generally  to  join 
in  denouncing  the  corrupting  influences  of  sham  vocational  i 
education.  They  can  greatly  help  all  education  if  they ' 
particularly  insist  that  public  support  and  approval  be  no 
longer  conferred  upon  fads  and  imitations. 

\^^-  TV 

What  are  some  of  the  signs  of  genuine  vocational  education? 
These  can  best  be  discovered  through  study  of  the  aims, 
methods,  and  administration  of  those  existing  schools  which 
have  long  been  approved  by  enlightened  opinion  as  giving 
purposive  and  fairly  effective  vocational  education.  Repre- 
sentative of  these  are:  the  better  medical  colleges;  well- 
developed  normal  schools;  certain  efficient  schools  or  depart- 
ments of  stenography  and  typewriting,  some  under  private 
direction,  and  a  few  located  in  large  urban  high  schools;  the 
United  States  Naval  Acadamy  at  Annapolis;  the  more 
widely  known  schools  of  engineering;  a  few  endowed,  and  a 
very  few  well  known  public  trade  schools  of  dressmaking, 
machine  shop  practice,  automobile  repair,  sign-painting,  and 
electric  wiring;  schools  of  pharmacy,  dentistry,  and  com- 
mercial (advertising)  art;  and  certain  private  schools  of 
telephone  switch-board  operation,  tractor  driving,  and  print- 
ing. 

Certain  outstanding  qualities  characterize  these  schools. 
First,  each  is  organized  with  unmistakable  reference  to  the 
needs  of  one,  or  a  very  few  closely  related,  vocations.^ 
Second,  each  integrates  into  its  ciuriculiun  large  amounts  of 
practical  work  of  a  productive  character,  notwithstanding  '^ 
that  in  several  of  the  vocations  towards  which  they  train 
mastery  of  technical  knowledge  plays  a  very  much  more 
important  r61e  than  it  does  in  vocations  of  less  than  pro- 
fessional level.  (And,  incidentally,  it  should  be  noted  that 
all  progressive  normal,  engineering,  medical,  and  steno- 
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graphic  schools  are  yearly  increasing  the  proportions  of  time 
given  to  training  through  practical  participation  in  productive  r 
work).    Third,  these  vocational  schools  may  be  affiliated 
with  others  (as  for  example  in  a  university  or  secondary 
school  system),  but  they  are  not  merged  or  blended  with  others 
as  respects  courses  and  faculties.    Fourth,  each  develops  and 
transmits  to  its  students  a  set  of  social  ideals,  including^ 
professional  ethics,  appropriate  to  the  vocation.    Fifth,  each, 
according  to  its  field  of  opportunities,  establishes  many 
connections  with  the  external  fields  of  employment  into^ 
which  its  graduates  go — ^and  in  recent  years  these  are  being 
scientifically   studied    through   intensive    "follow-up"   in- 
quiries.   Sixth,  while  most  of  these  schools  concern  them- 
selves primarily  with  "basic"  or  "full-time"  vocational 
education,  they  recognize  the  possibilities  of  extension  vo-v 
cational  education  and  clearly  differentiate  the  two  types  in 
methods  and  in  administration. 

It  need  hardly  be  said,  of  course,  that  genuine  vocational 
education  rarely  finds  it  necessary  to  exploit  public  credulity, 
to  employ  vague  and  mystical  terms  in  explaining  its  ob- 
jectives, or  to  cater  to  the  desires  of  considerable  numbers  of 
students  who  will  probably  not  follow  the  vocations  for  which 
this  expensive  training  is  given. 

It  is  also  obvious  that  the  true  vocational  school  requires 
the  full  working  time  and  energies  of  its  students.  Pro- 
fessional schools  rarely  make  a  showing  in  inter-college 
athletics.  Pupils  in  lower  vocational  schools  cannot  "get 
by"  on  a  five  hour  day,  a  five  day  week,  or  a  forty  week 
year — ^though  not  a  few  trade  schools  are  still  attempting 
to  do  so  in  their  desires  to  imitate  schools  of  general  edu- 
cation. 


What  are  some  of  the  most  evident  signs  of  "sham"  vo- 
cational education  in  public  or  endowed  schools? 

First,  it  is  lacking  in  clearly  formulated  vocational  ob- 
jectives stated  in  terms  of  the  various  forms  of  vocational 
proficiency  recognized  by  employees  and   employers.    It 
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masquerades  its  objectives  behind  vague  and  plausible 
phrases  such  as  ^*  woodworking/'  *^  business  English,  '^shop 
mathematics/'  "principles  of  agriculture,"  "'salesmanship/' 
and  "industrial  history,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  terms, 
on  definite  analysis,  exhibit  no  consistent  relations  to  par- 
ticular vocations  as  pursued  under  contemporary  conditions. 
Then,  too,  much  use  is  made  of  highly  generalized  formu- 
lations of  such  objectives  as  "prevocational  training," 
"pre-apprenticeship  education,"  "vocation  testing,"  "in- 
dustrial intelligence,"  and  the  like. 

Second,  most  forms  of  sham  vocational  education  are 
suffered,  gladly,  it  would  often  appear,  to  play  minor  rdles  in 
the  curricula  required  or  advised  for  pupils.  The  "regular" 
school  subjects  monopolize  the  best  part  of  the  student's 
time  and  energy.  In  many  secondary  school  commercial 
departments,  college  preparatory  mathematics,  a  foreign 
language,  and  much  academic  English  are  required  to  the 
end  that  the  student  may  have  a  "high  school  education," 
as  well  as  what  is  alleged  to  be  vocational  training.  The 
home  economics  courses  playing  minor  rdles  in  many  high 
school  ciuricula  are  a  travesty  on  honest  training  toward 
homemaking  proficiency.  Technical  high  schools,  once 
liberally  supported  by  voters  and  parents  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  function  as  vocational  schools,  have  tended 
steadily  to  become  college  preparatory  schools — a  worthy 
enough  object,  if  honestly  stated  to  the  public.  So-called 
"agricultural  high  schools"  are  indignant,  if  their  students 
cannot  offer  all  of  their  courses  for  credit  toward  admission 
to  higher  institutions. 

Third,  they  have  as  yet  developed  no  adequate  connections 
with  fields  of  employment.  Graduation  requirements  are 
not  standardized  in  terms  of  "market"  demands — and  yet 
nearly  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  all  workers  under  thirty 
years  of  age  in  the  non-professional  vocations  must  serve 
as  "employees"  in  some  capacity.  There  are  still  to  be 
found  alleged  vocational  schools  of  printing  whose  graduates 
must  enter  apprenticeship  at  the  same  level  as  boys  who  have 
never  seen  a  font  of  type  or  a  printing  press. 
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VI 

It  was  assumed  above  that  President  Butler's  quoted 
words  to  the  effect  that  vocational  education  should  not 
except  in  **the  most  restricted  fashion  [find  its  way]  into  the 
six  secondary  school  years''  applied  only  to  those  whose 
abilities  and  home  circumstances  make  feasible  and  desirable 
continued  general  education  beyond  the  fifteenth  or  six- 
teenth year.  In  most  states  existing  legislation  permits 
children  after  fourteen  years  of  age  to  enter  upon  full-time 
vocational  employment.  We  can  readily  imagine  a  vo- 
cational school  with  very  specific  aims  and  intensely 
"narrow"  methods;  but  can  we  imagine  such  school  edu- 
cation as  being  "narrower"  than  that  "pick-up"  training 
now  given  to  juvenile  workers  in  their  industrial  and  com- 
mercial pursuits?  The  best  that  we  can  do  to-day  in  fairness 
to  all  our  people — ^the  prosperous  and  unprosperous,  the 
able-minded  and  the  frail-minded — is  to  require  that  the 
entire  time  of  compulsory  full-time  school  attendance  shall 
be  devoted  to  the  ends  of  general  or  liberal  education. 

The  elements  of  sound  public  policy  in  this  respect  have 
been  clearly  reflected  in  all  that  state  and  national  legislation 
which  provides  financial  aid  for  the  encouragement  and 
support  of  vocational  education.  In  no  case  known  to  the 
present  writer  did  such  legislation,  when  enacted,  permit  the 
financial  aid  provided  for  to  be  given  toward  the  support 
of  any  form  of  vocational  training  falling  within  the  period 
of  compulsory  school  attendance.  In  other  words  it  applied 
only  to  the  vocational  training  of  those  young  people  who 
had  reached  the  age  and  educational  attainment  at  which 
they  were  legally  free  to  quit  school  altogether.  Young 
people  under  these  laws  were  not  eligible  to  attend  vocational 
schools  until  they  were  equally  eligible  to  work  an  eight-hour 
day  for  wages  in  factory,  store,  or  elsewhere. 

Many  social  economists  and  some  educators  believe  that 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  no  one  under  nineteen  or 
atUeast  eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  obliged  to  work  full-time 
for  wages.     Under  these  conditions  it  would,  possibly,  be 
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sound  policy  to  require  by  law  that  the  years  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  should  be  devoted,  as  are  now  the  years  frt>m  six  to 
fourteen,  exclusively  to  general  or  liberal  education  of  the 
scope  and  kind  best  suited  to  the  learner's  powers  and  prob- 
able future  opportunities  and  responsibilities.  At  the  close 
of  this  period  devoted  wholly  to  general  education,  there 
could  be  provided  by  state  and  nation  in  hundreds,  perhaps 
eventually  in  thousands  of  specific  varieties,  rigorous  vo- 
cational courses  ranging  in  length  from  four  months  to  tour 
years,  according  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the 
vocation  and  the  needs  of  learners. 

Under  present  economic  conditions,  hardly  half  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  usual  urban  or  nu*al  district  can  afford 
the  expense  of  remaining  in  a  full-time  school  up  to  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Probably  not  more  than  one  fourth 
could  afford  to  complete  a  full  high  school  course.  But  eco- 
nomic conditions  may  continue  to  improve  for  Americans 
during  the  next  one  hundred  years  as  they  steadily  improved 
during  the  century  since  1820.  If  so,  we  can  readily  anticipate 
a  time  when  the  state  can,  without  imposing  undue  hardship, 
require  all  parents  to  keep  their  children  in  full-time  schools 
up  to  eighteen,  or  if  a  minimmn  of  a  year  for  vocational 
education  be  added,  up  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  alterna- 
tive, obviously,  is  that  the  state  should  grant  financial  aid  to 
those  learners,  and  to  their  dependents,  who  cannot  bear  the 
entire  burden  alone.  Such  a  policy  would  involve  an  advance 
in  state  socialism  so  great  as  to  be  outside  the  realm  of  practi- 
cal political  discussion  at  least  for  the  present. 

Note:  Dr.  Snedden  is  known  to  practically  every  educator  in  the 
United  States  from  his  writings  and  public  addresses,  especially  upon 
vocational  education.  For  ten  years  he  has  served  as  a^  professor  in 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  although  into  this  service  he 
sandwiched  seven  substantial  years  as  the  first  State  Commissioner  of 
Education  in  Massachusetts.  Throughout  all  this  time  he  has  been  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  in  promoting  and  defining  the  objectives  of 
vocational  education.  The  present  artide  is  the  most  illuminating  one  on 
the  subject  that  we  have  seen.  It  is  not  antagonistic  to  the  point  of  view 
expressed  by  President  Butler  at  the  recent  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  the  State  of  New  York  (published  in  the  Discussions  of  the  Edu- 
CATiONAi.  Review,  November,  1921),  but  analyzes  a  little  further  some  of 
the  arguments  in  that  remarkable  presentation,  especially  those  liable  to 
misinterpretation. 
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SHALL  WE  FEAR  THE  LARGE  COLLEGE? 
Laxtra  W.  L.  Scales 

THAT'S  quite  enough.  I  hope  I  shan't  grow  any 
more.  As  it  is,  I  can't  get  out  of  the  door." 
These  were  the  words  of  Alice  in  Wonderland  when 
she  was  caught  in  the  White  Rabbit's  room,  but  one  suspects 
that  the  echo  of  her  words  might  be  heard  running  down  the 
halls  of  many  of  our  colleges  to-day.  Naturally  it  was 
terrifying  to  take  a  drink  out  of  a  bottle  and  suddenly  find 
one's  head  against  the  ceiling,  an  arm  out  of  a  window  and  a 
foot  up  a  chimney,  but  for  Alice  there  was  always  the  hope  of 
eating  a  little  cake  and  falling  as  rapidly  back  to  normal. 
With  the  colleges  the  solution  for  their  growing  pains  is  not 
so  easy.  As  far  as  one  can  tell,  none  of  the  stones  thrown  at 
them  by  the  public  have  the  pleasant  habit  of  turning  into 
cakes,  and  to  raise  the  roof  or  to  put  on  an  addition  to  the 
room  is  not  enough.  Equipment  and  buildings  are  not  the 
only  handicap  for  the  growing  college,  especially  from  the 
point  of  view  of  parents.  Their  concern  is  with  the  handling 
of  the  enormous  niunbers  of  young  people  themselves. 

In  1920,  according  to  the  World  Almanac,  there  were 
fifteen  colleges  and  universities  of  over  4,000  students  each; 
that  is  over  a  dozen  good-sized  villages  of  young  people, 
separate  communities  with  their  special  needs  and  problems. 
So  steady  has  been  their  growth  that  for  the  time  being 
necessity  and  common  sense  have  made  "" administration" 
the  keyword  to  their  existence.  Where  the  president  used 
as  a  rule  to  be  a  minister,  he  is  now  rather  the  executive  head 
of  a  great  business  corporation,  surrounded  with  big  office 
staffs;  though  one  must  admit  that  the  best  of  our  presi- 
dents— what  with  the  inside  demand  for  wisdom  in  edu- 
cational policy  and  the  outside  call  for  constant  public 
utterance — ^are  proving  themselves  pretty  much  all  things  to 
all  men.    Among  the  faculty,  organization  has  had  to  be  a 
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time-consuming  performance.  There  is  the  development  of 
the  faculty  as  a  body  and  into  committees  on  curriculum  or 
athletics  or  this  or  that;  there  is  the  executive  work  of  run- 
ning the  di£Perent  departments  of  economics,  science,  or 
language  with  the  upkeep  often  of  expensive  equipment,  the 
adjustment  of  schedules  and  the  experimentation  in  methods 
which  leads  down  that  long  road  of  research.  And  there  is 
the  student  body,  again  with  organization  at  its  forefront — 
organization  for  athletics,  organization  for  activities,  organi- 
zation for  student  government,  all  of  them  necessary  when 
large  niunbers  of  persons  and  large  sums  of  money  are 
handled  and  where  a  college  standard  is  to  be  maintained. 
Inevitably  where  within  a  few  years  a  community  of  thou- 
sands or  even  of  hundreds  has  grown  up,  organization  has 
become  the  watch-word. 

Yet  think  of  the  parent  of  to-day  when  he  comes  face  to 
face  with  such  a  college.  The  parent,  ready  to  send  out  his 
one  ewe  lamb  to  graze  for  the  first  time  for  its  own  mental 
and  moral  food,  looks  to  the  college  where  green,  pleasant 
meadows  used  to  be,  with  sheep  cote  and  shepherd,  and  in- 
stead he  sees  a  huge  works  with  wheels  revolving,  pistons 
grinding,  furnaces  roaring,  turning  out  a  human  product 
to  be  valued  according  to  its  uniformity  to  type.  No  wonder 
he  shares  the  panic  of  the  White  Rabbit  and  even  talks  of 
burning  down  the  educational  house. 

Anyone  who  talks  with  the  parents  of  present  or  prospec- 
tive students  knows  how  the  fear  of  the  big  college  is  biting 
into  their  hearts — especially  the  parents  of  daughters.  It  is 
because  their  dilemma  appears  to  me  a  real  one  that  it  seems 
worth  while  to  assemble  the  facts  to  see  if,  through  them, 
there  is  a  road  to  educational  safety  and  parental  rehef . 

Small  colleges  do  still  exist.  Many  of  the  so-called  "fresh- 
water colleges"  with  their  two  hundred  to  five  hundred 
students  are  good  institutions.  But  it  is  more  than  the 
American  craze  for  bigness  that  makes  us  inclined  to  identify 
biggest  and  best.  At  least  it  is  true  that  the  usual  "fresh- 
water*' college  cannot  command  a  faculty  of  the  exjjerience 
and  caliber  of  the  larger  colleges,  nor  is  there  the  wide  geo- 
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graphical  distribution  among  the  students  which  gives 
stimulus  and  broadens  the  horizon.  Another  type  of  college 
is  relatively  small  through  artificially  limiting  its  numbers. 
But  for  many  parents  these  have  their  drawbacks,  since  it 
may  be  impossible  to  enter  a  student  at  all  or  application 
must  be  made  years  in  advance;  usually  the  tuition  fee  is 
large;  and  often  there  is  right-of-way  for  children  of  gradu- 
ates which  eliminates  many  others.  The  risks  are  of  an 
ingrowing  type.  For  it  is  an  open  question  at  any  college 
which  limits  its  enrollment  to  the  class  of  students  that 
always  has  had  college  education  in  the  past,  if  it  is  not  step- 
ping backward.  The  larger  size  of  any  of  our  colleges 
to-day  is  not  due  to  an  inflated  popularity  of  one  as  against 
another — ^too  many  are  in  the  same  state  of  exuberance — but 
it  is  due  to  the  new  constituency  that  is  conung  to  all  our 
colleges.  There  are  new  sorts  of  students.  They  do  not 
come  only  from  cultured  homes  or  monied  backgrounds,  nor 
are  they  only  the  farm  lads  and  lassies,  the  "hayseeds"  of  a 
generation  ago,  but  they  are  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
mechanics  and  factory  workers  and  of  the  foreign  bom, 
whose  mental  thirst  admits  no  prohibition  laws.  Coincident 
with  the  new  dimensions  of  our  colleges  is  their  democrati- 
zation. And,  face  to  face  with  our  present  industrial  situ- 
ation and  to-day's  intense  need  of  class  understanding  and 
real  himian  exchange,  how  many  parents  will  be  so  rash  as  to 
insist  on  wanting  for  their  child  a  college  for  the  privileged 
only? 

Yet  to  see  danger  in  the  grinding  of  the  highly  organized, 
huge  machines  of  the  great  universities  or  colleges  to-day  is 
not  merely  the  fear  of  a  fussy  parent.  It  is  a  real  danger. 
But  is  it  without  remedy?  "Define  your  malady,'*  say  the 
psycho-analysts,  "and  your  remedy  lies  hidden  at  its  core.*' 
Define  the  danger  in  the  colleges?  Where  is  it?  Obviously 
not  to  the  intellect  of  the  students,  but  to  their  health  or 
character.  The  parents'  fear  is  that  the  girl  and  boy  will  lose 
themselves  physically  or  morally  in  the  mass. 

Large  numbers  are  not  a  peculiar  danger  of  the  college; 
indeed,  for  those  who  are  to  live  in  the  great  cities,  there  may 
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be  advantages  in  learning  early  to  adjust  themselves  to  the 
crowd.  Organization  in  itself  certainly  is  not  harmful; 
rather  it  is  essential  where  numbers  are  large.  But  where 
the  crush  of  numbers  is  not  relieved  or  when  organization 
becomes  a  substitute  for  more  vital  and  more  penetrating 
forces,  then  there  is  danger.  The  place  of  stress  in  the 
college  world  needs  changing.  Not  the  power  of  organi- 
zation but  the  power  of  personality — ^personal  relationships — 
there  is  the  real  power.  Whether  saving  grace  is  still  in  the 
college  comes  to  the  test  right  here:  Can  it  develop  and  secure 
the  laying  on  of  hands — ^the  human  touch?  Not  in  idle 
chatter  but  in  daily  practice.  This  is,  of  course,  no  new  idea. 
It  is  only  Mark  Hopkins  and  the  log  again.  Wherever  a 
coUege  calls  itself  Christian,  the  idea  is  there,  or  wherever 
the  teaching  of  history  merges  into  biography — ^American 
independence  typified  in  Washington  or  the  Union  of  the 
.  States  pictured  in  the  person  of  Lincoln.  Everyone  knows 
the  power  of  the  personal  relation.  But  what  everyone 
knows  in  the  large  is,  nevertheless,  often  not  done  in  the 
small — ^in  the  faculty  to  student  or  the  you  to  me  of  daily 
college  practice.  Witness  an  amusing  incident  of  its  misuse 
to  prove  its  use.  A  woman  walked  into  the  library  of  our 
institution,  and  asked  a  member  of  the  staff  for  a  bit  of 
technical  information  about  Egyptian  pottery.  '*I  can't 
tell  you  accurately,"  the  official  replied,  going  to  an  open 
shelf,  ^^but  here's  the  book  and  here  in  this  paragraph  you 
can  read  it  for  yourself."  But  the  woman  would  have  none 
of  it.  Waving  it  aside,  she  said,  "No.  If  you  can't  tell  me, 
I  don't  care  to  bother  about  it." 

Especially  with  young  people  the  personal  contact  is 
everything,  as  any  story  seller  knows.  I  have  seen  children 
in  an  art  museum  looking  at  broken  statues  or  Greek  vases  or 
Oriental  paintings,  listening  to  stories  from  the  world's 
folklore  or  classics,  thoroughly  absorbed  and  actually  thrilled, 
when  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  have  pitched  the  whole 
lot  on  to  the  rubbish  heap  of  the  ages.  "It  makes  such  a 
difference  when  somebody  shows  us,"  they  said  over  and  over 
again;  or,  as  one  boy  put  it,  "At  first  it  seemed  too  much  like 
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literature,  but  now  I  am  used  to  it;  I  like  it."  It  isn't  only 
the  children.  Cannot  many  of  us  remember  how  hard  it 
was  to  recite  well  in  college  until  the  instructor  knew  us  by 
name?  For  though  a  name  may  be  only  a  tag,  yet  to  be 
tagged  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  gives  self-respect. 

It  is  not  the  machine  or  institution  or  organization  that 
makes  persons,  and  when  parents  turn  over  to  the  college  an 
eighteen-year-old  son  or  daughter,  they  want  to  receive  back, 
not  less,  but  more  of  a  human  being.  Especially  if  they  are 
not  satisfied  with  their  own  eighteen  years'  achievement* 
they  expect,  perhaps  imreasonably,  great  things  from  the 
college;  and  events  often  justify  them,  for  the  college  has 
made  progress  when  the  parent  has  lost  the  way. 

More  and  more  the  new  psychology  is  emphasizing  the 
play  of  others  on  the  individual  in  shaping  character.  The 
praise  and  blame  of  our  fellows  pushes  us  to  heroism  or  to 
inertia.  The  standards  of  our  community  point  us  to  the 
beautiful  or  to  the  muck  heap.  The  rare  individual  may 
break  through  and  measure  himself  only  by  the  verdict  of 
the  ages  or  find  only  in  his  own  conscience  the  judge  that 
points  thimibs  down.  But  what  parent  dares  believe  that 
his  eighteen-year-old  darling  is  made  of  stuff  so  stem?  He 
has  to  trust  to  the  companions  and  standards  of  the  college. 
Who  shall  be  the  companions  and  who  set  the  standards? 
Largely,  of  course,  his  or  her  fellows  of  the  class  or  dormitory 
or  fraternity — "The  College  Guild"  in  Professor  Abbott's 
happy  phrase  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  last  November.  The 
live,  moving,  stimulating  part  of  college  to  the  undergraduate 
of  to-day  is  this  guild  concerned  with  activities,  athletics,  and 
student  doings — ^yet,  as  he  says,  to  insure  the  success  of  the 
guild  it  will  be  necessary,  "to  infuse  into  this  mass  of  youth- 
ful energy,  something  of  judgment  and  direction  more  than 
is  natural  to  youth — to  connect  this  vigorous,  undisciplined* 
loosely  organized  development  with  the  saner  standards  and 
the  worthier  ends  of  maturer  minds,  on  the  principle  of  *old 
men  for  counsel  and  young  men  for  war'.  ...  In  these 
two  things — closer  cooperation  between  the  guild  of  scholars 
(the  faculty)  and  the  guild  of  students  and  acceptance  of  the 
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obligation  of  their  system  by  the  undergraduates  and  the 
alumni — seems  to  lie  the  only  perceptible  basis  for  the 
proper  development  of  a  future  college  and  university/' 

The  days  may  be  past  when  college  students  or  young 
people  anywhere  sit  at  the  feet  of  their  elders.  But  elders 
are  still  in  the  world  for  something — the  subtler  something 
of  influence  if  not  of  mastery.  And  personalities,  one  hopes, 
are  still  richer  and  wiser  for  added  years  of  experience. 
Parents  who  place  their  boys  and  girls  in  the  large  colleges 
may  then  feel  safer  in  proportion  as  the  praise  and  blame  to 
which  their  children  respond  is  faculty-made  as  well  as 
student-made,  and  as  the  atmosphere  which  lies  close  around 
them  has  elements  of  both  maturity  and  youth.  The  thing 
is  to  have  college  life  so  adjusted  that  each  student  will 
inevitably  be  in  personal  touch  with  the  administration  and 
faculty  as  well  as  with  his  or  her  fellows.  The  personal 
relation  must  reach  up  and  down  through  all  the  strata  of 
college  life. 

How  may  this  be  done?  The  colleges  are  developing  their 
answers  to  this  question  through  a  variety  of  methods  that 
have  to  do  with  teaching,  housing,  and  social  (what  might  be 
called  *' atmospheric")  conditions.  Small  teaching  divisions 
so  that  the  instructor  knows  his  students  personally;  a  tutor 
to  meet  small  groups  for  the  sake  of  correlating  allied  courses, 
such  as  history,  economics,  and  political  science;  freshmen 
advisers,  whose  advice  inevitably  passes  on  beyond  the 
curriculum  proper — ^all  these  offsets  to  lecture  courses  en 
masse  or  to  remote  professors  in  offices  go  far  toward  bringing 
in  personal  contacts  in  the  actual  teaching  relation. 

In  the  women's  colleges  especially,  the  housing  of  students 
is  recognized  to  be  of  major  importance.  Small  dormitories, 
to  take  care  of  about  sixty  each,  whether  arranged  singly  or 
in  groups,  are  generally  proving  nearest  to  the  ideal.  They 
provide  a  home  where  the  architecture  as  well  as  the  group 
life  is  not  overwhelming  or  out  of  relation  to  anything  the 
girl  has  known  before.  Economically  they  are  workable  and 
socially  they  make  for  a  sort  of  family  life  where  the  matron 
or  head  of  the  house  can  know  personally  each  resident.    For 
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mainteining  good  health  and  encouraging  individual  re- 
sponsibility perhaps  nothing  matters  more  than  a  carefully 
r^ulated  dormitory,  where  student  government  in  some 
form  and  a  well-chosen  head  are  the  gods  above  the  machine. 
To  have  as  the  head  of  the  house  a  woman  of  character, 
education,  tact,  and  social  understanding — even  the  faculty 
hardly  exceed  her  in  influence — is  to  rejoice  in  that  pro- 
verbial paragon,  "whose  price  is  above  rubies." 

In  a  recent  journal  of  Uie  Association  of  CoU^ate  Alum- 
nse,  an  article  appeared  emphasizing  the  desirability  of  giving 
a  proper  status  to  such  women — of  making  in  fact  a  new 
profession  so  that  the  qualified  women  might  be  available  for 
this  real  service.  As  Miss  Johnson  says,^  "the  opportunity 
of  the  residence  hall  stands  out.  It  can  give  a  background 
for  the  whole  of  college  life;  it  can  serve  as  a  general  clearing 
house;  it  can  be  a  laboratory  for  practice  in  activities,  social 
and  domestic;  above  all,  it  can  give  special  help  in  that  train- 
ing in  good  citizenship  that  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation declares  to  be  our  most  pressing  educational  need. 
Moreover  .  .  .  the  Hall  may  help  to  bridge  that  ever- 
present  cleavage  between  youth  and  age,  dependence  and 
authority."  Because  the  colleges  have  been  realizing,  as 
Professor  Abbott  points  out,  that  many  parents  send  children 
to  college  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  acquiring  for  them 
social  polish  as  well  as  intellectual  finish,  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  transform  rooming  houses  into  home  centers.  This 
means  the  introduction  of  the  Person. 

In  both  industries  and  colleges,  in  recent  years,  the  shib- 
boleth is  personnel  work.  A  whole  new  set  of  workers  or 
officials  has  grown  up — ^personnel  managers  in  industries 
and  in  colleges,  deans  or  advisers  of  men  and  women.  The 
hiunan  product  is  their  business.  They  work  directly  with 
the  boy  and  girl  and  indirectly  with  that  elusive  thing 
called  "atmosphere."  Their  job  is  inevitably  vague  and 
cannot  be  shut  up  into  terms,  but  where  there  is  a  Dean  of 
Men  or  of  Women,  parents  may  know  that  it  is  somebody's 
business  to  look  after  the  health,  the  home,  the  social 

^Euphemia  JohoBon:  "A  New  Phifesskm  for  CoDege  Women." 
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environment,  the  individual  welfare  of  their  child.  If  the 
college  tea  pot  boils  over  and  scalds  the  girl  with  its  breath, 
she  has  somewhere  to  go  for  first  aid;  if  the  organization 
catches  her  in  the  meshes  of  its  web,  she  has  someone  to  call 
to  her  rescue.  For  the  deans  who  are  not  personally  acces- 
sible to  each  student  are  no  deans  at  all.  Dignity  that 
sits  comfortably  only  on  a  throne  may  do  for  a  senior  presi- 
dent or  young  instructor,  but  the  deans  must  be  out  in  the 
hurly  burly  of  campus  hellos  and  student  opinions,  though 
their  heads  must  see  above  the  crowd. 

Deeper  still  than  this  goes  the  spiritual  life  of  the  students. 
Happy  indeed  are  the  parents  and  happy  the  college,  if  some- 
where in  its  midst  there  is  a  president,  a  professor,  a  dean,  a 
student  who  has  the  gift  of  spiritual  leadership.  Who  can  esti- 
mate the  hold  on  the  student  of  a  great  leader  in  the  chapel 
services  or  in  the  religious  life  of  the  campus?  Alumni  or 
alumnse  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  "'sit  under'' 
such  influence  will  join  to-day  more  than  ever  in  urging  its 
importance  in  college  life.  No  machine  can  compete  in 
power  with  the  words  and  example  of  a  spiritually  minded 
enthusiast.  William  James  in  one  of  his  letters  writes: 
'"I  am  against  bigness  and  greatness  in  all  their  forms  and 
with  the  invisible  molecular  forces  that  work  from  individual 
to  individual,  stealing  in  through  the  crannies  of  the  world 
like  so  many  soft  rootlets  or  like  the  capillary  oozing  of 
water  and  yet  rending  the  hardest  moniunents  of  man's 
pride  if  you  give  them  time.  So  I  am  against  all  the  big 
organizations  as  such  .  .  .  and  in  favor  of  the  eternal 
forces  of  truth  which  always  work  in  the  individual  and 
immediately  unsuccessful  way."  If  the  colleges  can  catch 
this  spirit,  realizing  that  their  greatness  is  not  in  their  number 
or  organization  but  in  the  vitality  of  their  personal  relation- 
ships, here  is  the  safeguard  for  parents  against  their  fear  of 
the  large  college. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  artide,  Mrs.  Laura  W.  L.  Scal^»  is  Dean  of 
Women  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology.  Mrs.  Scales  is  a  graduate 
of  Smith  College  and  from  1918  to  1920  was  Instructor  in  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Boston. 
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NATURE    STUDY,    THE    FOUNDATION    OF    AN 

EDUCATION 

H£NRT  S.   CUKTIS 

THE  world  is  new  to  the  child;  as  new  as  the  moon  or 
Mars  would  be  to  us.  He  is  naturally  curious  about 
it.  His  great  problem  is  to  orient  himself  in  this  new 
environment,  to  discover  its  relationship  to  him,  and  his 
relationship  to  it.  If  we  go  back  historically,  we  find  the 
first  interests  of  primitive  people  seem  everywhere  to  have 
been  the  wild  life  about  them,  animals,  birds,  and  natural 
phenomena,  nearly  all  of  which  were  personified,  and  made 
a  part  of  an  essentially  human  world  in  which  natural  law 
had  little  place,  but  everything  moved  and  acted  from  much 
the  same  motives  and  purposes  as  man.  Likewise  the  first 
interests  of  the  child  are  largely  in  people,  animals,  birds,  and 
insects.  As  he  goes  to  school  he  must  interpret  the  facts  he 
reads  and  hears  about,  from  his  acquaintanceship  with  the 
world  that  he  has  touched  and  felt  and  seen. 

Little  children  find  reading  difiScult,  and  the  impressions 
of  the  printed  page  not  easily  remembered,  but  their  experi- 
ences are  usually  more  vivid  than  ours,  because  our  minds  are 
largely  closed  to  the  real  world,  by  the  worries  and  ambitions 
which  possess  them.  They  will  make  better  progress  in  their 
studies  where  they  have  had  a  considerable  first-hand  experi- 
ence with  real  things,  and  have  found  them  interesting.  On 
this  point,  Spencer  says  in  his  "Education": 

Possessed  by  a  superstition  which  worships  the  symbob  of  knowledge 
instead  of  the  knowledge  itself,  they  do  not  see  that  only  when  his  ac- 
quaintance with  the  objects  and  processes  of  the  household,  the  streets,  and 
tiie  fields,  is  becoming  tolerably  exhaustive^nly  then  should  a  child  be 
introduced  to  the  new  sources  of  information  which  books  supply:  and 
this,  not  only  because  unmediate  cognition  is  of  far  greater  value  than 
mediate  cognition;  but  also,  because  the  words  contained  in  books  can  be 
rightly  interpreted  into  ideas,  only  in  proportion  to  the  antecedent  experi- 
ence of  things. 
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Many  parents  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
nature  guides  to  their  children.  Doubtless  it  is  difficult  for 
many,  but  there  are  always  Sunday  afternoons  and  summer 
evenings.  Such  trips  are  best  taken  as  a  family  and  there 
are  few  parents  who  cannot  find  time.  They  are  at  once 
a  fundamental  duty  of  parenthood  and  one  of  its  sweetest 
rewards.  In  Europe  it  is  not  uncommon  for  families  to  take 
walking  trips  of  several  hundred  miles,  lasting  for  a  week  or 
even  a  month  in  some  cases.  Europe  has  special  advantages 
in  this  regard,  because  it  has  two  thousand  years  of  recorded 
history  behind  it.  Almost  every  place  has  intimate  histori- 
cal associations,  and  there  are  towns  only  a  short  distance 
apart,  many  of  which  have  interesting  buildings  or  pictur- 
esque customs  of  great  antiquity.  In  Germany,  Scandinavia, 
and  Japan,  walking  trips  of  a  week,  and  sometimes  of  two  or 
three  weeks,  are  frequently  organized  from  the  schools. 

On  walking  trips  everyone  should  wear  comfortable  shoes 
and  clothes  that  will  not  be  easily  injured  by  climbing  fences 
or  going  through  brush.  A  camera,  opera  glasses,  micro- 
scope, or  a  magnifying  glass  are  desirable,  and  if  there  are 
several  in  the  party,  and  a  part  of  the  journey  is  to  be 
through  the  woods,  a  hatchet.  Before  he  begins  to  go  about, 
every  child  should  learn  his  own  name,  his  father's  name,  the 
name  of  the  street  on  which  he  lives,  and  the  number  of  the 
house,  if  he  is  in  town.  This  may  seem  superfluous,  but  many 
of  the  lost  children  picked  up  in  the  city  do  not  know  their 
last  names,  nor  their  father's  names,  nor  where  they  live. 
The  child  should  early  leam  the  directions  of  the  compass; 
that  the  sun  rises  in  the  morning  in  the  east,  sets  at  night 
in  the  west,  and  is  south  at  noon.  He  should  locate  familiar 
places  as  north  or  south,  or  east  or  west,  from  where  he  lives, 
and  leam  to  judge  the  time  of  day  from  the  position  of  the 
sun.  With  this  information  he  is  better  able  to  locate  him- 
self, and  to  find  his  way  back  if  he  has  gone  to  a  distance, 
and  he  can  tell  fairly  well  whether  it  is  time  to  be  starting 
home. 

If  he  is  living  in  a  city,  he  should  visit  the  city  hall,  as  the 
headquarters  of  the  city  government,  the  mayor's  office. 
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coimcfl  room,  and  the  oflSces  of  city  officials.  He  should 
early  be  taken  to  the  children's  room  in  the  public  library, 
and  shown  how  to  draw  books.  Our  five-year-old  girl,  who  is 
unable  to  read,  goes  to  the  library  nearly  a  half  mile  distant, 
two  or  three  times  a  week,  and  draws  a  picture  book  for 
herself.  This  habit  may  well  mean  as  much  for  education  as 
the  school.  The  greatest  sight  of  the  city  is  the  zoological 
garden.  The  majority  of  those  in  attendance  are  children, 
and  the  adults  who  are  there  are  there  mostly  as  showmen. 
The  natural  history  museum  is  also  of  intense  interest. 
Botanical  gardens  are  enjoyed  by  all,  as  are  also  the  city 
parks  with  their  trees,  flowers,  and  lakes. 

Nearly  everyone  is  free  evenings,  and  there  is  no  more 
interesting  time  for  a  walk  than  on  a  cloudless  summer  night, 
or  when  the  moon  is  shining  upon  the  snow-covered  hills. 
Little  children  are  nearly  always  interested  in  the  moon  and 
the  stars,  and  after  they  learn  a  little  about  their  enormous 
numbers,  and  the  infinite  spaces  in  which  they  move,  they 
are  over-awed.  Children  usually  want  to  hold  your  hand  at 
night.  There  is  something  about  the  evening  that  leads 
to  intimacy.  ^'The  nightingale  if  she  should  sing  by  day 
when  every  goose  is  cackling  would  be  thought  no  better  a 
musician  than  the  wren.*'  One  of  the  wonderful  things 
about  a  quiet  evening  is  the  distinctness  of  sounds,  so  that 
an  owl  or  bullfrog  a  mile  away,  or  perhaps  twice  that  far, 
may  be  plainly  heard.  The  lowing  of  the  cattle,  the  bleating 
of  sheep,  the  cheeping  of  night  birds,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  sounds  which  the  noise  of  the  day  obscures  come  out  with 
distinctness  in  the  hush  of  the  evening. 

A  most  delightful  time  for  a  walk  is  just  before  sunrise. 
Then  there  is  a  freshness  upon  everything  that  bespeaks  the 
new  day  and  makes  one  glad  to  be  alive.  Birds  and  animal 
life  are  all  abroad,  and  less  timid  than  they  will  be  a  little 
later.  It  is  then  that  most  bird  songs  are  to  be  heard.  A 
twenty-minute  walk  before  breakfast  will  often  reveal  a 
world  many  of  us  have  never  seen. 

We  all  remember  as  children  reading  the  story  of  the  man 
who  had  lost  a  camel.    He  meets  a  stranger  who  asks  him  if 
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he  has  lost  a  camel  which  is  blind  in  one  eye»  lame  in  one  foot, 
has  a  tooth  gone,  and  is  loaded  with  wheat  on  one  side  and 
sugar  on  the  other.  The  owner  says,  "Yes,  where  have  you 
seen  him?''  He  replies  that  he  has  not  seen  the  camel,  but 
he  has  seen  by  the  track  that  the  camel  is  lame,  by  the  bite 
that  it  has  lost  a  tooth,  by  its  motions  that  it  is  blind  in  one 
eye,  and  by  the  grains  of  wheat  and  sugar  that  the  ants  are 
carrying  away,  that  it  has  been  loaded  with  wheat  and  sugar. 
Children  are  much  interested  to  see  that  without  occult 
powers  they  can  likewise  read  the  story  of  any  dirt  road.  It 
is  easy  to  follow  different  automobile  tracks,  if  the  road  is 
not  too  dry,  as  well  as  the  tracks  of  wagons  and  trucks, 
horses,  cattle,  dogs,  turtles,  snakes,  rabbits,  and  other  ani- 
mals. There  is  also  an  almost  unfaih'ng  record  of  the  loads 
that  have  passed  over  it,  in  wisps  of  hay  and  straw,  bits  of 
coal  and  wood,  and  scattered  kernels  from  loads  of  grain. 
Most  boys  like  to  be  scouts,  and  follow  these  tracks  and  read 
the  record.  Of  all  the  animals  frequenting  the  highway, 
some  are  nm  over  by  autoists,  and  will  be  foimd  in  the  road. 
These  include  turtles,  snakes,  frogs,  toads,  chickens,  rabbits, 
and  not  infrequently  squirrels  or  even  skunks.  Such  a  study 
is  fine  training  in  observation  and  interpretation. 

Children  should  learn  something  of  local  history.  How 
most  of  this  continent  was  at  the  time  of  discovery  covered 
with  an  enormous  forest  in  which  were  bears,  wild  cats, 
lynxes,  panthers,  deer,  elk,  and  buffalo.  The  Indians  hved 
in  wigwams  on  the  banks  of  the  streams,  usually  in  scattered 
villages  which  were  often  at  war  with  each  other.  The  white 
people  came  from  Europe  and  took  possession  of  the  land 
which  the  Indians  had  formerly  occupied.  They  cut  down  the 
forests,  killed  off  the  game,  drove  out  the  original  occupants, 
with  many  bitter  conflicts  and  massacres  on  both  sides. 
There  are  traces  of  the  Indians  still  in  many  localities,  such 
as  the  old  Indian  trails  along  the  wooded  ridges,  and  around 
huckleberry  swamps,  arrow-heads  in  museimis,  and  fields,  and 
Indian  mounds.  Many  places  have  Indian  names,  and 
there  are  traditions  of  Indian  battles  and  of  great  chieftains 
in  many  localities. 
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Beyond  the  settlements  were  the  hunters  and  trappers, 
living  largely  among  the  Indians,  trading  for  furs,  often  in 
great  danger,  but  developing  a  hardihood  and  resourcefulness 
which  enabled  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  under  these 
conditions.  Then  came  the  settlers  with  their  log  houses  and 
small  clearings  in  the  forest  where  wheat  and  com  must  be 
planted  among  the  stumps,  and  defended  against  the  beasts 
and  birds  of  the  forest,  while  the  settler  must  often  stand 
ready  with  gun  to  protect  himself  and  family  from  the 
Indians.  Something  of  this  story  can  be  unearthed  in  nearly 
every  locality. 

It  is  interesting  to  go  into  the  country  after  a  hard  rain. 
Here  is  geography  in  the  making.  On  the  hillsides  water 
courses  have  developed  into  small  streams,  and  the  children 
can  see  how  these  little  streams  run  into  larger  streams,  and 
should  understand  that  these  run  into  larger  ones  or  lakes, 
until  all  the  water  that  is  not  evaporated,  ultimately  reaches 
the  ocean.  There  are  ponds,  and  ridges  from  which  the 
water  flows  in  different  directions,  and  possibly  into  different 
drainage  systems.  They  may  see  how  hilly  countries  are 
sometimes  ruined  by  the  washing  away  of  the  surface  soil, 
and  the  wearing  of  deep  gullies  by  the  rain.  There  are  hills 
which  need  only  to  be  enlarged  a  little  to  make  mountains  or 
mountain  chains.  Very  likely  there  will  be  also  swamps, 
plains,  and  forests,  that  are  characteristic  features  of  parts 
of  America.  Nearly  all  soil  is  made  by  the  wearing  of  water 
or  ice,  and  the  shore  offers  a  good  illustration  of  the  processes 
going  on.  The  fine,  water-washed  sand,  may  be  used  in 
making  sand  paper.  Children  should  notice  how  pebbles 
are  rounded,  and  the  way  pieces  of  wood  have  been  polished. 

In  the  spring  many  rivers  and  creeks  overflow  their  banks, 
and  become  raging  torrents  carrying  down  with  them  logs 
and  trees.  Muddy  from  their  ravages  along  their  banks, 
they  swirl  and  rush  in  a  way  that  fascinates  children,  who 
love  to  throw  in  stones  and  sticks,  which  they  can  watch 
being  carried  away.  There  is  no  one  to  whom  a  flood  appeals 
more  strongly,  or  to  whom  its  power  is  more  manifest  than 
to  the  little  child.    They  should  see  how  valleys  have  been 
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carved  out,  hilla  carried  away  and  lakes  and  gulfs  filled  in  by 
streams.  They  should  understand  how  the  moisture  is 
drawn  up  by  the  sun  as  vapor»  and  comes  down  in  summer 
as  rain,  in  winter  as  snow;  that  it  takes  about  forty  inches  of 
water  in  the  North,  and  fifty  inches  in  the  South  to  raise 
vegetation.  This  rainfall  passing  into  the  ground  takes  up 
certain  plant  foods,  which  with  certain  elements  from  the 
leaves  makes  the  sap,  or  blood,  of  all  plants  and  trees.  Part 
of  this  rainfall  not  transpired  by  plants  flows  off  at  once  into 
the  streams,  but  much  of  it  sinks  into  the  ground  and  comes 
up  in  springs,  thus  keeping  the  streams  running  during  the 
dry  weather. 

Little  children  are  natural  collectors,  and  will  gladly  make 
a  small  museum  of  rocks  and  pebbles,  shells  and  other  curios. 
They  should  learn  to  recognize  mica,  limestone,  slate,  and 
quartz,  at  least,  if  the  conmion  glacial  drift  is  found  in  the ' 
locality.  There  should  be  a  cabinet  at  home  and  at  school 
for  such  collections. 

From  nine  or  ten  months  on,  the  child  is  delighted  with 
bright-colored  flowers.  In  many  of  our  large  cities,  and 
in  some  of  the  playgrounds,  there  are  flower  missions, 
where  each  child  is  given  a  bouquet  of  flowers,  or  a  potted 
plant.  Quite  small  children  can  easily  make  and  press 
a  good  collection  of  wild  flowers.  Many  children  are  de- 
lighted to  do  this,  and  thus  come  to  know  much  about 
them.  A  beautiful  flower  or  bouquet  of  flowers  passe- 
partouted  against  cotton  or  milkweed  silk,  is  as  pretty  as  a 
painted  flower,  and  it  may  be  done  by  children.  Each 
school,  and  many  individual  children,  should  have  a  garden 
of  wild  flowers.  It  is  easy  to  transplant  them  from  the 
woods  and  fields,  if  a  little  soil  is  brought  with  them. 
The  flowers  of  the  woods  must  be  planted  under  trees. 
Books  of  flowers  in  natural  colors  can  be  had  at  most  book 
stores.  They  are  accurate  enough  so  that  the  flowers 
can  easily  be  recognized.  The  children  may  be  told  the 
names  of  petals  and  sepals,  anthers  and  pistil,  and  some- 
thing of  how  fertilization  takes  place.  This  is  the  easiest 
introduction  to  the  mystery  of  life  and  sex. 
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After  the  first  heavy  frost,  take  the  children  out  to  see  the 
effect.  Certain  leaves  are  beginning  to  fall,  and  others  will 
soon  change  color;  the  grapevines,  pumpkins,,  and  com  are 
killed,  while  cabbages,  carrots,  turnips,  and  the  like  are  not 
affected.  Tell  them  that  the  frost  determines  the  range  of 
plants;  that  those  growing  in  warm  countries  cannot  stand 
it,  or  at  least  very  little,  while  those  of  the  far  north  are  often 
little  injured.  The  first  heavy  frost  apparently  destroys  the 
entire  insect  world,  but  they  have  already  made  preparations 
by  laying  their  eggs. 

Children  should  recognize  the  conmion  trees,  and  mount 
the  leaves  of  many.  They  often  have  the  same  animistic 
feeling  toward  trees  that  they  do  toward  animals  and  birds, 
and  even  talk  to  them  and  hug  them  as  though  they  were 
real  friends.  Every  child  should  know  that  the  sap  of  all 
trees  contains  sugar,  and  that  maple  sugar  is  from  maple 
trees.  The  maple  has  millions  of  winged  seeds  each  year, 
yet  probably  not  more  than  one  of  these  will  develop  even 
into  a  small  bush.  The  basswood  or  linden  is  interesting 
on  account  of  its  sweet  blossoms  from  which  the  bees  make 
much  of  their  honey.  The  children  like  to  eat  the  buds  in 
spring  and  to  play  with  the  berries  that  grow  from  the  under 
side  of  the  peculiar  leaf.  It  grows  fast  and  the  annular  ring 
is  large.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white,  making  excellent 
finishing  lumber.  The  poplar  or  aspen  interests  the  child 
because  its  leaves  seem  always  to  be  trembling  and  turning 
up  in  the  wind.  The  stem  of  the  poplar  leaf  is  long  and  flat, 
thus  giving  it  its  peculiar  trembling  motion  in  the  wind. 
The  poplar  is  our  chief  source  of  paper,  and  a  valuable  finish- 
ing lumber. 

Children  like  to  watch  the  ants  carrying  out  the  dirt  from 
their  mounds,  carrying  away  the  pupae,  and  journeying 
from  place  to  place.  They  love  to  catch  butterflies,  and 
to  keep  cocoons  where  they  will  hatch  out.  Butterflies 
may  be  mounted  in  special  boxes  so  as  to  make  a  beautiful 
decoration.  Many  children  have  collections  sometimes  with 
a  single  large  butterfly  in  a  box,  and  sometimes  with 
many  different  kinds  of  bugs  and  beetles  together.    In 
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either  case  they  are  beautiful  and  worth  while.  Many 
boys  are  interested  in  bumble  bees. 

Birds  are  coming  into  our  towns  more  and  more  as  th^ 
are  being  protected  and  bird  houses  are  being  built.  It 
seems  not  unlikely  that  every  town  with  its  trees  and  parks 
may  ultimately  become  a  bird  refuge  and  a  chief  nesting 
place.  Children  are  interested  especially  in  the  bright- 
colored  birds,  and  the  ones  with  beautiful  songs.  They 
always  want  to  look  into  every  bird's  nest  and  see  the  ^ggs, 
and  the  little  birds.  They  are  delighted  to  watch  the  build- 
ing of  the  nest  and  the  parents  feeding  the  little  ones.  They 
are  interested  in  their  migrations  in  the  spring  and  fall,  and 
their  routes  in  going  north  and  south.  When  they  under- 
stand that  most  birds  live  on  insects,  they  see  why  they  must 
go  south  in  winter.  In  many  cases  the  children  can  see  how 
the  type  of  nest  has  grown  out  of  the  way  the  bird  gets  its 
food.  Thus  the  woodpecker,  who  gets  his  living  by  digging 
holes  in  the  trees  for  worms,  lives  in  these  holes  afterwards. 
The  robin,  who  lives  mostly  on  worms  he  pulls  out  of  the 
mud,  plasters  his  house  with  mud.  Many  birds  build  their 
nests  in  thorn  bushes  as  a  protection  against  cats,  hawks,  and 
the  like.  Birds  which  remain  over  the  winter  live  on  grain» 
flesh,  or  worms  which  they  dig  out  of  trees,  and  they  mostly 
live  in  hollow  trees,  or,  as  the  bluejays  and  crows,  in  dense 
thickets  in  the  woods,  or  about  the  houses. 

In  most  European  schools  much  more  has  been  done  in  the 
way  of  taking  children  on  excursions.  In  many  it  is  a  part 
of  the  program,  and  all  the  children  go  out  for  a  day  at  least 
once  each  month,  with  a  longer  trip  at  some  time  during  the 
year.  It  would  be  better,  doubtless,  if  this  might  be  done 
by  the  parents,  but  as  most  parents  are  not  doing  it,  it  should 
become  a  part  of  the  program  of  the  schools. 

Note:  Dr.  Henry  Stoddard  Curtis  has  devoted  his  career  largely  to 
playground  work.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  this  feature  of  the  city's 
activities  in  New  York  and  Washington,  and  organized  the  Playground 
Association  of  America.  His  lectures  at  universities,  normal  schools, 
institutes,  and  his  playground  revivals  are  well  known.  He  has  been  a 
fruitful  producer  in  his  chosen  field. 
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WHY  HATE  ENGLISH? 
Qrland  O.  Norms 

WHAT  a  difference  of  cultural  background  and  of  social 
incentives  to  linguistic  interest  had  the  Athenian 
teacher  of  rhetoric  from  that  upon  which  the  Ameri- 
can teacher  of  English  can  draw!  The  American  teacher 
must  endeavor^  by  wheedling,  coaxing,  or  even  clubbing,  to 
get  her  pupils  upon  their  wading  legs,  thus  either  to  lead  or 
to  drive  them  through  the  slough  of  practice  in  English 
expression,  oral  and  written  alike,  with  no  social  sentiment 
for  excellence  to  which  she  may  refer  them  for  appeal  or 
incentive.  What  a  sight,  to  survey  the  aimless,  straggling, 
anserous  flock  m  any  public  school!  Some  few  keep  in  the 
main  channel,  making  happy  progress  because  of  the  mere 
exhilaration  of  exercise  in  their  native  element;  but  the  ma- 
jority squawk  and  honk  and  waddle  about  to  the  utter  dis- 
traction of  the  poor  goose-girl  of  a  teacher,  who  herself  has 
often  httle  better  sense  of  direction  or  destination  than  her 
cantankerous  charges.  With  us,  excellence  of  quality  has 
no  economic  or  social  value  comparable  to  that  of  quantity. 
The  Athenian  youth  were  by  this  very  social  sentiment  for 
excellence  driven  to  achieve  it  for  themselves  as  the  prime 
requisite  for  approval  of  whatever  achievement  expressed  in 
language. 

The  schools  of  rhetoric  were  crowded  to  capacity  with 
eager  youths  voluntarily  submitting  themselves  to  the  regi- 
men that  would  make  them  fit  for  approval.  Moreover,  no 
one  can  estimate  the  stimulating  effect,  upon  the  quality  of 
thought  itself,  of  earnest  effort  toward  exact,  significant, 
worthy  expression.  What  wonder  that  the  Athenian  schools 
of  philosophy  thronged  with  eager  youths  seeking  for  accu- 
rate principles  of  thinking,  and  for  significant  content  of 
thought  to  be  expressed  in  significant  Attic  speech! 

But  real  thought  always  means  a  breaking  away  from 
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folkways  and  tradition;  and  so  it  was  that,  in  days  when 
tradition  was  the  only  guide  and  sanction  for  personal  con- 
duct>  this  very  interest,  this  mutually  stimulating  effect  of 
thought  and  language,  caused  the  downfall  of  the  Athenian 
State.  Yet  that  very  emergence  of  the  vital  content  of 
the  State  from  out  the  formal  bonds  that  had  constituted  the 
State  was  the  salvation  of  the  Athenian  people,  and  of  the 
Hellenic  world,  and  the  Hellenistic  world,  and  of  the  human 
content  of  Western  civilization  ever  since.  If  Athens  had 
possessed  a  neo-Darwinian  philosophy,  had  known  that  the 
proper  end  and  satisfaction  of  life  was  concern  for  the  con- 
servation of  life  itself,  rather  than  for  personal  and  social 
aggrandizement  and  privilege,  what  a  still  richer  history 
would  the  world  have  lived  and  written  to  this  day! 

Undoubtedly  one  of  the  chief  barriers  to  both  thought  and 
expression  in  our  country  at  large,  and  therefore  in  our 
schools,  has  been  the  repressive  Puritan  tradition  that  has 
dominated  us.  Our  other  traditions,  of  whatever  origin, 
have  been  sufficiently  insistent  upon  compliance  with  the 
ways  of  the  Fathers;  but  the  Puritan  tradition,  as  if  the  old- 
time  New  England  fathers  had  at  last  found  the  wisdom  that 
was  sufficient  unto  every  crisis — or,  rather,  for  the  very 
prevention  of  the  conditions  that  would  bring  crisis — has 
dominated  them  all.  Plymouth  Rock  and  1620  have  pre- 
sumed to  undermine,  to  smother,  to  take  precedence  over 
Jamestown  and  1607.  The  Puritan  tradition  of  intellectual 
conformity  has  all  but  rescinded  the  Cavalier  tradition  of 
liberty  enunciated  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  be- 
cause we  have  not  yet  conceived  of  a  sufficiently  clear  justi- 
fication and  criterion  of  liberty,  and  because  our  educators 
are  not  yet  free  to  exploit  them,  even  if  they  knew  them. 
We  accept  repression  and  conformity  as  the  leading  principle 
and  crowning  glory  of  American  life.  As  a  people,  we  revel, 
we  wallow  in  them,  and  we  demand  of  the  individual  that  he 
conform  with  us.  We  find  our  chief  enjoyment  in  compelling 
his  conformity. 

The  Puritan  tradition,  of  course,  was  at  its  rise  no  new 
thing  in  the  world,  not  a  thing  of  spontaneous  generation 
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upon  eith^  English  or  American  soil.  It  represented  a 
persistence  of  the  Middle  Age  f  olkway  spirit  in  the  realm  of 
belief  9  intellect,  and  literary  expression,  as  that  in  turn  was  a 
fused  continuation  of  native  Roman  and  Hebrew  traditional- 
ism. In  this  connection  it  is  significant  to  note  that  Roman 
literary  culture,  which  produced  so  few  masterpieces,  was 
from  the  outset  dominated  by  grammatical  and  rhetorical 
formalism;  and  that  the  Greeks  themselves  produced  no 
vital  literary  masterpiece  after  the  day  when  regard  for  form 
gained  precedence  over  impulse  and  content  in  the  process  of 
literary  composition.  All  this  is  not  to  say  that  grammar 
and  rhetoric  have  not  a  vital  part  to  play  in  tne  development 
of  literary  ability — as  aids  to  self-criticism  and  appreciation, 
after  the  novice  has  been  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  need. 
The  arts  have  not  lived  by  forms  and  canons  alone,  but 
chiefly  in  spite  of  them.  The  teaching  and  learning  of  form 
as  means  to  mental  discipline  are  futile,  save  as  the  discipline 
thus  acquired  actually  functions  in  criticism  and  appreci- 
ation. They  are  worse  than  futile,  because  they  actually 
dry  up  the  fountains  of  original  expression  and  preclude  the 
possibihty  of  an  appreciative  interest  in  the  expression  of 
others.  Our  Puritan  tradition  of  conformity  has  to  answer 
for  a  multitude  of  sins,  both  of  omission  and  of  commission, 
against  the  innate  humanity  of  our  youth  and  hence  against 
all-round  humam'ty  in  American  citizenship  as  a  whole. 

And  this  dominant  Puritan  tradition  has  seized  upon  our 
schools  as  its  own  surest  safeguard.  It  has  made  our  stand- 
ard of  excellence  in  language,  as  in  thought  and  conduct, 
mere  correctness,  mere  conformity  with  folkway  and  tra- 
dition, so  that  the  early  study  of  grammar  as  a  prophetic 
assurance  of  linguistic  and  intellectual  conformity  has  been 
the  real  core  of  instruction  in  English;  and  even  more  inten- 
sively has  this  been  so  in  the  instruction  of  those  who  sur- 
vived the  process,  to  become  instructors  of  each  new 
generation.  How  anti-evolutionary  such  a  process  is,  only 
the  historian  with  a  Darwinian  orientation  can  tell.  How 
unpsychblogical  it  is  to  expect  the  adolescent  to  love  a  sub- 
ject whose  theme  is  conformity,  only  those  imbued  with  a 
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knowledge  of  adolescent  psychology  and  with  the  newer 
ideals  of  education  can  appreciate. 

I  once  had  in  high  school  a  boy  who  could  see  no  use  for 
the  study  of  English  literature,  or  composition,  or  grammar. 
He  was  a  splendid  fellow,  keen  and  alert  to  the  things  that 
interested  him,  but  quite  insensible  to  any  demand  for  style 
or  finish  in  any  sort  of  expression.  In  a  word,  he  was  the 
typical  American  boy,  whose  ideal  is  to  put  on  a  front  that 
will  enable  him  to  give  the  appearance  of  real  achievement 
and  thus  to  receive  the  American  reward  of  merit — ^a  mark, 
or  other  external,  superficial,  material  return  for  the  sem- 
blance of  work  done,  without  regard  for  the  quality  or  finish 
of  the  thing  really  produced.  This  is  no  aspersion  upon 
this  excellent  fellow,  nor  upon  his  thousands  of  compeers 
whom  I  have  classed  with  him,  but  upon  the  restrictive  ideals 
with  which  the  traditions  of  his  elders  had  provided  him. 
Under  the  repression  of  those  ideals  and  traditions,  which 
make  independent  thinking,  and  hence  its  expression, 
socially  unsafe,  the  accumulation  and  possession  of  con- 
ventionally indifferent  perquisites  are  about  the  only  avenues 
of  expression  left  open  to  the  dynamic,  aspiring  individual. 

But  to  return  to  my  boy.  He  finally  passed  out  of  my 
class,  with  an  indifferent  grade,  but  still  with  my  sincere 
respect  and  admiration  for  his  splendid  vitality  and  sterling 
honesty.  And  then,  one  day  in  his  senior  year,  he  came  to 
me  with  the  light  of  discovery  in  his  eyes.  "Well,  Mr. 
Norris,"  he  exclaimed,  "IVe  found  it  at  last.  I  b^in  to  see 
what  you  used  to  mean  by  all  that  talk  about  style  and 
finish.  While  I  was  reading  last  night  I  came  across  the 
expression,  'in  affairs  governmental.'  I  said  it  over  to 
myself  again  and  again.  It  seemed  to  have  a  real  power  all 
of  its  own.  The  words  felt  good  on  my  tongue.  They 
sounded  good  in  my  ears.  Then  I  turned  them  around  and 
said  them  as  I  should  have  written  them  myself,  *  in  govern- 
mental affairs.'  There  wasn't  any  comparison  between  the 
two  ways.    I  guess  I  am  beginning  to  see  the  light." 

And  after  that,  every  few  days  he  came  to  me  with  some 
new  example  of  effective  expression,  or  with  some  ineffective 
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expression  upon  which  he  himself  could  improve.  My 
careless,  buoyant,  mischievous  American  boy  had  found  an 
interest  in  his  mother  tongue,  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  for 
what  he  could  do  with  it.  He  would  soon  have  been  ready 
for  the  study  of  grammar,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a  standard 
for  estimating  the  capacities  of  the  language  for  accurate 
and  effective  expression.  And  then  he  would  have  been 
ready  for  the  study  of  logic,  as  a  means  to  knowing  the  chief 
risks  of  incorrect  fhinlriiig  and  how  to  avoid  them. 

A  few  days  ago  I  overheard  three  little  eighth-grade  girls 
talking  about  '* English"  as  they  walked  along  close  behind 
me.  One  said,  ''Oh,  but  I  hate  that  old  English!"  A 
second  echoed,  "So  do  I — poky  old  stuff!"  The  third 
said,  "Manuna  says  I  must  take  English  all  through  high 
school.  I  suppose  I  ought  to,  but  it  seems  like  a  long  time 
to  spend  on  one  subject — especially  such  a  dry  subject  as 
English." 

Plainly  these  little  girls  needed  to  have  their  attention 
called  to  some  fetching  illustrations  of  classic  English  phras- 
ing as  vital  and  significant  as  the  latest  slang,  and  to  have 
their  ears  prepared  to  hear  and  appreciate  the  melodious 
possibilities  of  the  English  language  as  it  rippled  from  the 
quills  of  Shelley,  Keats,  and  Poe.  Nor  would  it  be  enough 
that  their  teacher  should  herself  find  and  bring  before  them 
such  examples.  Nothing  is  more  boresome  to  youth,  more 
calculated  to  incite  rebellion  against  the  very  thing  that 
would  be  exalted,  nothing  more  tiresome,  than  to  hear  their 
elders  prate  of  the  things  that  the  adult  mind  holds  lovely 
and  of  good  repute.  Youth  must  be  given  the  incentive  and 
the  joy  of  original  discovery.  Nor  must  the  thing  found  be 
analyzed,  reduced  to  a  dull  statement  of  principles  of  order 
and  correctness.  Let  them  but  have  the  zest  of  search  and 
discovery,  and  an  interest  in  the  means  by  which  the  pleasing 
effects  are  produced  will  come  in  its  own  proper  time.  Our 
educational  procedure  is  all  but  wholly  committed  to  the 
anticipating  and  forestalling  of  adventure  and  originality. 
We  are  so  concerned  for  correctness  and  convention,  and  for 
the  comfortableness  of  our  own  emotional  experiences  there- 
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with  associated,  that  we  defeat  the  very  ends  of  real  edu- 
cation— ability  to  think  and  to  master  new  situations.  In 
fact,  we  exert  our  chief  endeavors  in  trying  to  prevent  new 
situations  from  arising,  so  as  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  thinking.  That  is  why  the  teacher  of  those  little  girls 
had  been  so  trained  as  to  make  them  hate  English. 

Mere  correctness,  mere  convention  or  formalism  of  any 
kind,  is  the  last  thing  in  the  world  to  interest  the  dynamic 
youth.  It  is  the  thing  that  is  somewhat  di£Ferent  that  wiU 
attract  and  hold  him.  At  the  one  extreme  of  significant 
English  expression  there  is  slang;  at  the  other  is  the  compel- 
ling, meaningful,  musical,  finished  phrase  or  sentence. 
Slang  is  a  means  of  escape  from  the  commonplace,  even  of 
interesting  intellectual  existence  within  the  commonplace; 
but  being  thus  used  to  excess,  it  becomes  itself  most  conunon- 
place.  And  here  is  the  reason.  Its  phrases  are  most  specific 
in  their  original  conception  and  application,  while  in  their 
repeated  and  generalized  use  they  become  so  detached  from 
their  original  object  of  denotation  as  to  lose  capacity  for 
stimulating  the  emotional  glow  which  constituted  the  earlier 
motive  to  their  repeated  use.  As  the  way  to  prevent  or 
even  to  kill  appreciation  of  the  classic  phrase  is  to  analyze 
and  commonize  it,  so  the  way  to  control  slang  is,  not  to 
taboo  it — that  surest  way  to  give  pleasingly  emotional  possi- 
bilities to  the  thing  tabooed — but  to  analyze  and  parse  and 
thus  to  vulgarize  it. 

Who  enjoys  a  visit  to  an  art  gallery,  to  be  tagged  about  by 
some  gallery  wiseacre  enthusiastically  pointing  out  this  and 
that  feature  of  construction  in  the  paintings  before  him? 
As  if  by  poking  at  the  joints  and  framework  of  a  painting  one 
increased  its  sensible  beauty  and  his  own  appreciation  of  it! 
Let  me  enjoy  the  picture  for  the  beauty  that  I  see  in  it — ^its 
colors,  objects,  mednings;  and  when  I  .have  sated  myself 
with  these  I  may  become  interested  to  examine  and  to  be 
told  by  others  by  what  cunning  of  technique  the  artist  has 
produced  upon  me  the  eflFects  that  I  have  enjoyed  or  re- 
volted against.  But  when  I  have  gained  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  his  technique,  so  that  I  should  feel  capable  of 
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explaining  it  tx>  others,  then  it  is  no  longer  the  picture  itself 
that  I  enjoy — save  in  rare  fleeting  moments — ^but  my  knowl- 
edge of  the  picture,  including  that  of  the  man  who  produced 
it,  and  of  all  the  known  circumstances  that  went  into  its 
making.  These  elements  of  knowledge  I  may  impart  to 
another,  but  esthetically  I  have  no  right  to  insist  to  him  that 
the  picture  itself  is  either  beautiful  or  ugly.  My  sense  of 
difference  from  others,  of  power,  of  superiority  to  the  un- 
initiate  is  a  no  inconsiderable  element  of  my  supposed 
enjoyment  of  the  picture,  and  this  each  must  gain  for  himself. 
He  cannot  impart  it  to  another;  or,  if  that  other  accepts  his 
dictum,  he  does  it  through  either  laziness  or  servility. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  teacher  of  literature.  Much  of  his 
enthusiastic  appreciation  of  a  literary  masterpiece  is  really 
an  appreciation  of  his  own  knowledge  of  the  piece,  of  his 
sense  of  cleverness  in  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
it.  And  there  is  great  danger  that  he  may  mistake  this 
enjoyment  of  his  own  knowledge  for  enjoyment  of  the  piece 
itself.  Then  he  will  expect  too  much  of  his  students,  for 
they  can  attain  an  equal  and  homologous  enjoyment  only 
when  they  have  a  somewhat  equal  and  identical  fund  of  their 
own  knowledge  of  the  piece  to  enjoy.  The  show  of  a 
superior  ability  to  enjoy  literature,  because  of  a  fusion  and 
confusion  of  the  two  kinds  of  enjoyment  here  mentioned,  is 
in  the  higher  grades  of  instruction  a  cause  of  actually  turning 
students  against  literature.  The  ability  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
mate source  of  enjoyment  for  the  teacher  himself,  but  the 
mistaken  show  of  it  gives  the  students  a  notion  that  litera- 
ture is  something  to  be  gushed  over,  and  such  a  notion 
engenders  anathema  in  the  heart  of  independent,  ingenuous, 
unspoiled  youth. 

This  esthetic  confusion,  with  its  consequent  tendency 
toward  esthetic  autocracy,  is  of  a  piece  with  the  traditional- 
ism that  seeks  to  strait-jacket  youth.  It  is  more  closely 
associated  with  instinct  than  with  intelligence.  It  stands 
opposed  to  intelligence  in  the  vital  affairs  of  life.  As  the 
test  of  truth  and  conduct  it  appeals  to  emotion,  to  the  feeling 
of  familiarity,  of  comfortableness,  of  repose  upon  the  past. 
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instead  of  to  intelligent  and  rational  regard  for  future  conse- 
quences to  the  racial  life  itself.  Hence  it  is  that  it  seeks  to 
restrain  not  only  the  youth  but  even  the  teachers  of  youth, 
and  that  not  in  the  interest  of  life  itself,  but  of  conformity. 
It  would  perpetuate,  not  life  itself,  but  tradition  and  con- 
vention. As  if  the  two  were  identical  or  even  mutually 
compatible! 

Not  long  ago  I  was  told  of  a  splendid  teacher  of  English  in 
a  Western  college.  He  was  too  good  to  lose,  but  he  was  so 
unorthodox  in  his  thinking  that  his  classes  in  literature  were 
taken  from  him  and  his  work  confined  to  composition  and 
rhetoric  alone.  Permitted  to  bring  his  students  into  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  rare  spirits  who  had  produced  really 
great  literature,  there  was  danger  that  he  might  help  them 
throw  off  the  leading-strings  of  tradition  and  convention; 
but  restricted  to  the  teaching  of  the  merely  formal  and 
structural  aspects  of  the  language — ^here,  surely,  he  could  do 
no  harm.  Blind  conservators  of  tradition,  not  to  know  that 
here  was  exactly  the  place  where  he  might  be  most  ^Manger- 
ous,"  where  he  must  get  his  students  really  to  thinking  of  the 
fundamental  things  of  life  in  order  to  stimulate  them  to  the 
interesting,  vital  expression  that  had  made  great  those 
masters  of  literary  expression  from  whose  acquaintance  he 
had  been  interdicted!  Perhaps  they  have  awakened  by  this 
time. 

Here  is  the  case  of  another  man,  somewhat  the  reverse. 
He  was  a  teacher  of  this  supposedly  safe  subject  of  English 
composition  in  a  great  university.  He  had  ranged  widely 
and  read  deeply  in  the  fields  of  history,  literature,  economic 
and  social  fact  and  theory.  He  had  a  vital  philosophy  of 
life.  He  had  ideals.  He  was  a  stimulating,  dynamic 
teacher — ^a  live  wire.  His  students  crowded  about  him 
after  class  to  discuss  and  clarify  their  ideas  of  the  really 
vital  things  in  human  affairs.  They  resorted  to  his  home. 
They  absorbed  oceans  of  his  time  and  tons  of  his  energy,  so 
that  he  had  little  time  or  energy  for  the  pursuit  of  his  own 
studies.  Yet  he  gave  all  freely,  because  he  was  a  real  teacher, 
of  the  line  of  Socrates  and  Jesus  and  Bruno.    And  then,  at 
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the  close  of  the  year,  the  axe  fell.    He  was  dropped  from  the 
'  faculty  roster — ^fired,  cashiered,  canned.    The  reason  was, 

not  that  he  was  inefficient  or  inattentive  to  his  work,  but 
I  that  he  was  too  good  a  teacher.    He  made  his  students 

I  think  and  allowed  them  to  think.    And  they  enjoyed  think- 

ing. They  reveled  in  it.  But  real  thinking  is  dangerous  to 
the  social  order.  It  loosens  the  fetters  of  tradition.  It 
makes  men  to  see  visions  and  even  to  dream  of  making  them 
real. 

Thinking  sets  men  against  tradition,  not  because  tradition 
is  evil,  but  because  it  took  shape  under  past  social  and 
economic  conditions,  which  can  never  be  reinstated.  Think- 
ing makes  men  more  interested  in  life  than  in  tradition,  old 
or  new,  past  or  yet  to  be  established.  And  with  a  concept 
of  the  racial  life  as  a  thing  to  be  enriched  and  perpetuated, 
rather  than  with  traditional  ideas  and  conventions,  as  the 
source  of  their  own  emotional  experience,  real  thinkers  and 
teachers  are  led  both  to  help  others  to  the  thinking  of  newer 
ideas  of  existence  and  to  the  discovery  of  similar  ideas  in  the 
writings  of  the  great  masters  of  thought.  So  it  is  that  there 
is  so  little  intellectual  commerce  between  the  traditionalist 
and  the  man  who  yields  his  first  allegiance  to  life  itself;  and 
so  it  was  that  these  splendid  teachers  of  the  medium  of 
English  thought  and  expression  stood  upon  such  precarious 
ground,  as  those  whose  comfortable  emotional  experiences 
were  dependent  upon  tradition,  in  thought,  society,  politics, 
and  the  economic  order,  for  their  satisfaction  feared  to  lose 
the  social  order  in  which  they  thus  felt  at  home. 

And  now  we  are  ready  to  discern  the  chief  reasons  why  our 
pupils  hate  English.  First,  it  is  because  there  is  no  social 
standard  of  linguistic  or  literary  excellence,  no  general  ap- 
preciation of  excellence  in  either  oral  or  written  phrasing,  or 
in  quality  of  enunciation,  to  which  both  pupils  and  adults 
must  attain  as  a  fundamental  condition  of  approval.  Even 
our  teachers  of  English,  having  grown  up  in  this  morass  of 
cultural  ignorance  and  apathy,  and  of  fears  for  conventional 
correctness,  have  not  themselves  the  orientation  for  effec- 
tively directive  effort.    They  are  one  with  their  pupils  and 
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with  all  American  society  in  its  chenous  waddling  and  worry- 
ing into  the  unexplored  stretches  of  each  new  day  and  year 
and  generation,  trusting  to  the  old  instincts  and  adaptations 
for  success  in  the  unending  adventure  of  perpetuating  the 
racial  life.  So  far  as  linguistic  excellence  itself  is  concerned, 
American  society  affords  its  educational  process  no  leverage 
of  appeal  or  incentive  to  motive  instruction  and  practice  in 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue.  Explanation  of  this  condition 
b  easy — our  polyglot  population,  our  never-ceasing  and 
never-perfected  assimilation  of  new  racial  and  linguistic 
elements,  but  that  is  poor  extenuation  for  the  second  reason, 
which  is  the  more  fundamental.  That  second  reason  is  our 
bondage  to  tradition — the  Puritan  tradition,  which  sets  such 
a  premium  upon  conformity,  such  a  penalty  upon  thinking 
that  would  transgress  conformity,  that  all  incentive  to  the 
effort  that  would  make  linguistic  expression  an  irrepressible 
demand  of  the  soul  is  withheld. 

Two  avenues  to  improvement  are  therefore  indicated. 
First,  we  must  set  above  the  claims  of  tradition  the  demands 
for  an  enriched  and  continued  racial  life.  We  must  organize 
our  entire  school  curriculum  about  a  regard  for  these  de- 
mands, and  thus  afford  every  child  in  every  generation  the 
utmost  stimulus  to  ponder  the  significance  of  all  his  mental 
facts  by  reference  to  these  demands.  We  must  remove  the 
premium  from  instinct  and  regard  for  the  past,  and  put  it 
upon  intelligent  regard  for  the  future  of  the  race  as  a  whole, 
and  therefore  upon  making  each  child  the  best  possible  racial 
asset  compatible  with  his  capacities.  And  second,  we  must 
interest  our  pupils  in  their  wonderful  language  as  a  means  to 
accurate  and  significant  and  persuasive  expression  of  the 
thoughts  that  they  think.  We  must  make  significant, 
excellent  expression,  with  its  consequent  stimulative  effect 
upon  thought  itself,  rather  than  mere  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  correctness,  the  goal  and  theme  of  emphasis  in  the 
English  teaching  of  our  schools. 

And  yet  a  third  requisite  for  improvement  would  I  add. 
We  must  cease  to  have  our  pupils  suppose  that  a  Uterary 
career,  either  for  themselves  or  for  an  author  that  they  read. 
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means  devotion  to  foppery  and  leisure.  We  must  have  them 
know  that  '^handling"  ideas  is  no  less  a  strenuous  occupation 
than  handling  men,  or  bonds,  or  blueprints,  or  technological 
formulae,  or  mechanical  contrivances,  or  brick,  or  steel. 
Instead  of  the  face  and  form  of  an  emasculated  Apollo 
or.  Adonis,  or  a  bluestocking  recluse,  as  the  type  of  the 
literary  man,  we  need  to  hold  before  our  youth  the 
picture  of  a  Browning,  a  Huneker,  a  Tufts,  a  Ross,  an 
Edwin  F.  Gay.  We  do  not  expect  to  make  authors  or 
scholars  of  all  our  pupils,  but  we  should  give  them  all  the 
incentive  possible,  both  to  writing  and  to  reading,  that  they 
may  appreciate  what  real  thinking  and  effective  expression 
are.  We  must  show  them,  by  appeal  to  history  and  to 
contemporary  life,  that  mastery  and  use  of  ideas  are  the  most 
highly  adventurous  and  satisfying  achievements  to  which 
men  and  women  may  devote  themselves. 

Let  us  but  do  these  three  things,  and  a  real  interest  in 
excellence  and  a  genuine  desire  for  technical  knowledge  of 
language  and  thought,  as  guides  to  correctness  and  accuracy 
of  expression,  will  follow  as  the  day  the  night.  Let  us  do 
these  things,  and  we  shall  build  up  that  general  social  regard 
for  linguistic  excellence  which  our  rising  generations  so  much 
need  as  an  incentive  to  interested  linguistic  and  literary 
effort. 

Note:  The  author  of  this  article  is  an  associate  professor  in  the 
Michigan  State  Normal  College  at  Ypsilanti,  Michigan,  where  he  teaches 
Latin  and  psychology.  Professor  Norris,  while  primarily  a  language 
student,  has  for  years  been  much  interested  in  psychology,  especially  in 
its  social  aspects. 
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THE  WORLD  SUPPLY  OF  COLLEGE  MEN 
David  M.  Key 

THE  best  available  statistics  show  that  there  were  in 
attendance  at  American  colleges  last  year  557,600  { 
students.  This  is  the  greatest  number  of  students 
ever  gathered  in  any  country  to  seek  a  higher  education.  Li 
other  words,  the  acreage  was  unprecedented  and  there  was  a 
bumper  crop.  On  the  whole  the  quality  is  said  to  have  been 
above  the  ten-year  average.  The  heads  were  firm  and  full 
and  the  fibers  were  of  the  long-staple  variety.  Certain 
influences  of  the  Operatives'  Group — ^notably  the  head  of  the 
great  Edison  organization — ^tried  to  create  a  bearish  senti- 
ment by  circulating  adverse  rumors  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
recent  crops.  But  these  attempts  to  rig  the  market  proved 
ineffective  in  the  face  of  the  great  popular  demand  and  every 
indication  points  to  an  unprecedented  seeding  during  the 
coming  fall. 

Do  not  be  misled  by  the  Cobbist  tone  of  this  paragraph.  I 
have  no  ambition  to  emulate  L*ving  and  Sam  Blythe  in  using 
the  imagery  of  the  busy  marts  in  incongruous  contexts.  The 
college  graduates  of  1921  are  not  Wee  a  crop;  they  are  a  crop — 
the  most  important  crop  produced  in  America — or  any  other 
country. 

There  are  four  essentials  for  the  continuance  of  the  life  of 
the  world  as  we  know  it  to-day:  food,  clothing,  power,  and 
intelligence.  These  are  the  materials  of  civilized  life  that 
cannot  be  substituted.  With  these  four,  the  life  of  our  day 
can  go  on;  without  them,  it  will  come  to  an  end.  Other 
materials — ^wood,  steel,  stone,  concrete — are  continually 
being  changed  and  interchanged.  Brick  and  fiber  may  take 
the  place  of  wood ,  concrete  of  steel.  But  if  food  and  clothing 
fail  all  life  perishes;  and  if  either  mechanical  power  or  intelli- 
gence fails,  the  whole  elaborate  system  of  modem  civilization 
collapses  and  we  are  at  once  back  at  barbarism. 

886 
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The  annual  supply  of  food  materials,  clothing  materials, 
and  power  materials  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  most 
careful  survey  and  analysis.  The  supply  of  food  and  cloth- 
ing depends  on  the  annual  crop.  It  comes  in  annual  waves 
and  depends  in  quantity  and  quality  upon  the  seasonal  ebb 
and  flow  of  warmth  and  moisture  and  the  no  less  seasonal 
impulse  in  the  heart  of  the  worker  that  prompts  him  to  till 
the  soil.  Like  the  manna  in  the  wilderness,  these  gifts 
cannot  be  hoarded.  For  a  short  period  just  before  the 
harvest  humanity  faces  extinction  each  year.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that  the  agents  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture  are  busy  compiling  statistics  in 
all  countries  as  to  the  acreage  and  condition  from  week  to 
week  of  the  world's  wheat  crop  and  com  crop  and  cotton 
crop.  Foreign  agencies  are  also  busy  gathering  this  infor- 
mation. 

The  supply  of  fuel  for  power  is  as  important  and  almost  as 
uncertain  as  that  of  the  materials  for  food  and  clothing.  It 
does  not  vary  with  the  weather  conditions  of  the  current 
year,  since  it  is  the  stored  energy  of  life  forces  that  throbbed 
millenniimis  ago.  But  the  human  factor  enters  into  the 
harvest  and,  what  with  strikes  and  lock-outs,  makes  hazard- 
ous each  year — ^not  existence,  indeed,  but  the  continuance  of 
the  complex  machinery  of  present-day  society.  Much  of  the 
routine  of  modem  life  was  slowed  down  or  even  eliminated 
during  the  Great  War  because  coal  and  gasoline  were  merely 
scarce  and  high.  Automobiles  did  not  run  on  Sunday  or 
for  pleasure;  places  of  amusement  were  closed;  cities  were  as 
dark  after  night-fall  in  1917  as  they  were  in  1719. 

The  statistical  study  of  the  coal  supply  and  the  oil  supply 
is  even  more  careful  and  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
the  crops:  nations  know  that  their  lives,  as  at  present  organ- 
ized, depend  on  mechanical  power.  The  possibilities  of 
future  wars  lie  in  the  sinister  diplomacy  of  coal  fields  and  oil 
concessions.  Therefore,  the  fuel  administrations  can  tell 
you  not  only  the  annual  world  tonnage  of  coal,  but  also  how 
many  tons  lie  untouched  in  each  great  field,  and  can  predict 
the  exact  date,  some  twenty  years  hence,  when  the  at- 
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tendants  at  the  filling  stations  will  tank  up  their  last  Ford, 
lock  the  door,  and  go  back  to  the  livery-stable  business. 

The  fourth  requisite  for  civilized  life  is  a  commodity  whose 
importance  is  less  definitely  realized.  It  is  a  crop  which  is 
not  forecasted.  Because  it  is  not  a  material  commodity, 
the  basis  of  intelligence  in  civilization  has  not  been  analyzed, 
surveyed,  and  statistically  computed  as  carefully  as  food, 
clothing,  and  power.  Yet  intelligence,  intellectual  per- 
spective, detailed  knowledge,  and  trained  judgment,  all  of 
which  are  products  of  education,  are  just  as  necessary  as 
applied  power  to  make  the  machinery  of  civilized  life  go 
forward.  It  was  education  that  enabled  men  to  gather  and 
systematize  knowledge  of  natural  forces  so  as  to  produce  ten 
times  as  much  food  and  clothing  and  power  by  the  same 
amount  of  labor  as  ever  before.  It  once  required  three  hours 
of  labor,  on  the  average,  to  produce  a  bushel  of  wheat;  now 
it  takes  ten  minutes.  It  was  education  that  found  and 
applied  the  forces  of  nature  in  modem  machinery  and  thai 
organized  an  orderly  society  capable  of  operating  the  machinery 
/of  production.  Bulletin  No.  22  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education  shows  that  of  the  men  in  "Who^s  Who,'*  there 
are,  in  proportion  to  population,  87  times  as  many  high 
school  graduates  and  800  times  as  many  college  graduates  as 
those  without  education.  Only  839  men  out  of  88  miUion 
without  a  high  school  or  college  education  were  able  to  be- 
come leaders  of  America.  Deplete  the  annual  "crop"  of 
college  men  and  modem  life  will  pass  away.  In  Russia 
to-day  there  is  complete  collapse  and  chaos — not  because 
of  the  lack  of  any  material  thing,  but  because  head  work  of  a 
v^ood  quality  is  no  longer  available.  There  is  no  informed, 
rational,  pubhc  mind.  Therefore  there  are  starvation,  pesti- 
lence, murder,  rapine,  and  despair. 

In  sheer  money  value  the  importance  of  the  college  harvest 
outranks  any  other  crop.  Careful  tabulations,  made  by 
many  different  investigators  and  frequently  published,  have 
shown  that  the  college  graduate  has  an  earning  capacity 
$1,000  per  year  greater  than  a  high  school  graduate.  During 
an  average  working  life  of  80  years  his  productiveness  would 
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be  increased  $80,000.  The  increase  in  earning  capacity 
gained  by  spending  one  year  in  college  would  be  one  fourth 
of  this  amount,  $7,500;  then  the  increase  in  money  returns 
from  the  557,660  students  in  American  colleges  would  be 
$4,182,456,000.  Even  if  this  amount  be  regarded  as  funded 
over  a  period  of  SO  years,  nevertheless,  its  present  value 
would  be  well  above  the  vahie  of  any  other  crop. 

It  is  a  remarkable  outcome  of  a  "' materialistic"  age  that  it 
has  culminated  in  an  orgy  of  destruction  that  has  left  the 
greatest  shortage  ever  known  in  these  very  material  com- 
modities that  are  necessary  to  its  existence.  Never  on  so 
large  a  scale  have  men  perished  from  lack  of  food,  clothing, 
and  fuel.  But  the  shortage  in  educated  leadership  is  far 
greater  and  more  critical.  The  supply  of  food,  clothing,  and 
fuel  will  be  quickly  renewed  if  orderly  society  and  commerce 
return.  The  creative  rhythms  of  earth  have  not  missed  a 
beat.  Sunshine  and  showers  follow  each  other  with  fructify- 
ing power  as  of  old.  The  ten  millions  tragically  lost  in  the 
war  were  only  a  fraction  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
billion  toilers.  And,  remember,  education  has  made  labor 
ten  times  as  productive  as  it  was.  The  strange  new  wealth 
of  modem  civilization,  with  its  abundant  gratificktions  and 
widespread  comfort,  will  return,  if  only  the  basis  of  orderly 
and  rational  social  organization  is  maintained  and  improved. 
It  is  the  shortage  in  that  commodity  that  the  colleges  pro- 
duce that  is  alarming — the  loss  of  trained  intelligence. 

Yet  it  is  with  the  greatest  diflSculty  that  detailed  infor- 
mation about  the  annual  increment  of  college  men  has  been 
secured.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  not 
issued  tables  complete  for  this  country  since  1914.  No 
summaries  of  statistics  have  been  published  by  England, 
France,  and  Germany,  giving  the  total  numbers  of  imiversity 
students  and  graduates.  A  year  ago  I  published  figures, 
tabulated  in  the  absence  of  a  better  source,  from  the  figures 
in  the  World  Almanac  suppUed  by  the  presidents  of  the 
colleges  in  America.  These  figures  showed  the  number  of 
students  in  attendance  at  American  colleges  in  the  years 
1917-20,  covering  the  period  of  our  participation  in  the  war. 
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They  were  as  follows:  1917—457,488;  1918-411,116;  1919— 
423,477;  1920—440,069.  These  figures  show  a  shortage 
bom  the  attendance  during  1917  of  46,372  in  1918;  of 
34,011  in  1919;  and  of  17,410  in  1920;  or  an  accumulated 
shortage  during  the  three  years  of  97,802  college  years;  21.3 
per  cent,  of  the  attendance  in  1917. 

It  has  been  even  more  difficult  to  secure  the  data  upon 
which  an  estimate  could  be  made  of  the  shortage  of  students 
in  British  and  Continental  universities.  The  general  secre- 
tary of  the  British  Y.  M.  C.  A.  wrote:  "There  is  no  publi- 
cation in  this  country  which  gives  the  statistics  for  which  you 
ask.  .  .  .  Sofar  as  I  know  the  Board  of  Education  has  never 
published  any  volume  which  gives  coordinated  information 
for  the  whole  educational  field.  During  the  years  of  the  war 
the  number  of  men  in  educational  institutions  fell  off  by  70  to 
80  per  cent."  From  statements  such  as  this,  from  the  fact 
that  the  draft  carried  into  the  war  a  large  percentage  of  the 
younger  graduates,  a  rough  estimate  was  formed  that  the 
shortage  in  Europe  amounted  to  80  or  90  per  cent.;  and  that 
combined  with  the  losses  in  America  a  world  shortage  of  60 
to  70  per  cent,  was  indicated. 

I  am  able  now  to  check  these  alarming  figures  against 
definite  statistics  for  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
United  States.  These  figures  for  France  and  Germany  are 
official,  tabulated  for  this  investigation  and  not  before  pub- 
lished. The  table  covering  the  universities  of  the  British 
Empire,  I  have  compiled  from  the  year  books  issued  annually 
by  the  Board  of  Education.  I  have  included  only  those 
institutions  for  which  there  is  a  complete  report  for  all  the 
years  studied,  inasmuch  as  the  exhibit  is  designed  to  be  a 
comparative  one.  No  night  school  students  were  considered, 
though  many  of  the  English  and  Provincial  universities 
showed  large  enrollments  in  these  departments.  The  at- 
tempt was  made  to  eliminate  from  the  consideration,  also, 
the  students  in  music,  the  classes  in  vocational  rehabilitation, 
and  those  doing  work  by  correspondence,  on  the  supposition 
that  these  were  not  considered  in  the  tabulations  of  the 
French  and  German  Governments. 
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ATTENDANCE  AT  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVEBSTTIES  OF  THE 
BBmSH  EMPIRE 


liB'lS 

U-IS 

is-ie 

16-17 

17-18 

18-19 

19-20 

Aberdeen 

1,048 

827 

684 

664 

781 

1,289 

1,581 

Belfast  .     . 

569 

551 

562 

648 

848 

956 

2,118 

Birmingham 

968 

560 

527 

647 

714 

971 

1,987 

Cambridge  . 

4,419 

1,557 

1,490 

765 

959 

4,957 

5,707 

Durham  Med. 

(Newcas- 

tle)    .     . 

200 

178 

188 

166 

191 

289 

408 

Armstrong 

694 

491 

540 

628 

1,288 

Edinburgh 

8,404 

1,858 

1,789 

1,982 

2,174 

8,680 

4,648 

Glasgow 

2,885 

2,470 

1,822 

1,658 

1,917 

2,418 

5,690 

U.  C.  Dublin 

909 

1,042 

875 

782 

721 

1,116 

1,882 

U.  C.  Cork 

429 

420 

422 

488 

566 

629 

660 

Leeds     .     . 

1,112 

698 

692 

760 

1,882 

1,480 

Liverpool 
Mandiesier. 

1,812 

802 

628 

706 

778 

1,$22 

2,605 

1,670 

1,415 

996 

1,192 

1,082 

1,649 

2,775 

Oxford   .     . 

4,598 

8,808 

749 

8,284 

8,075 

4,989 

5,689 

St.  Andrews 

521 

482 

861 

818 

838 

525 

797 

Sheffield 

905 

688 

428 

656 

778 

918 

1,722 

Aberystwyth 

458 

648 

668 

250 

299 

410 

588 

Bangor  .     . 

882 

288 

222 

156 

147 

811 

557 

Cardiff  .     . 

682 

619 

624 

464 

489 

887 

1,429 

Perth     .     . 

200 

220 

821 

248 

279 

857 

879 

Exeter   .     . 

866 

274 

221 

200 

216 

250 

472 

826 

885 

804 

288 

808 

419 

995 

Reading.     . 

680 

446 

462 

456 

535 

697 

922 

Southamp- 

ton 

169 

97 

106 

118 

187 

857 

822 

Totals    .     . 

47,554 

36,568 

29,722 

20,748 

82,445 

47,686 

78,705 

The  British  and  the  French  statistics,  on  the  whole, 
substantiate  the  estimates  made;  that  up  to  1920  there  was  a 
disastrous — ^in  the  face  of  the  unparalleled  need  for  sanity 
and  trained  intelligence  during  the  crisis  of  reconstruction, 
a  tragic — deficiency  in  the  world  supply  of  college  men.  The 
exact  figures,  however,  exhibit  the  inaccuracy  of  the  sur- 
mises and  impressions  of  those  who  had  merely  noted  the 
"echoing  halls"  and  "deserted**  playgrounds  of  the  schools. 
The  shortage  in  British  colleges  was  S7.S  per  cent,  at  the 
worst,  and  81.4  per  cent,  for  the  four  years  1914-1917.  This 
includes  colleges  throughout  the  Empire.  The  schools  of 
Great  Britain  proper,  including  England,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, showed  a  shortage  of  47.4  per  cent,  for  the  worst  year. 
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1915-16;  and  S8.S  per  cent,  for  the  whole  four  years  affected 
by  the  war. 

French  official  figures  are  heroic  and  tragic.  Here,  indeed, 
without  rhetoric  and  without  gesture,  are  the  empty  halls. 
In  1915,  78.7  per  cent,  of  the  French  boys  who  should  have 
been  in  the  universities  were  in  the  trenches.  And  for  the 
four  years  of  the  war  there  were  absent  66.4  per  cent. — ^two 
thirds  of  the  sanity,  ordered  thinking,  technical  preparation, 
and  seasoned  judgment  for  the  France  of  the  early  thirties! 
The  disorganization  of  social  conditions  and  of  school 
administration — savants  slain  and  proffesseurs  maimed  or 
shell-shocked,  continued  for  another  term  and  a  shortage  of 
29.9  per  cent,  must  be  added  for  1919. 

POPULATION  SCOLAIRE  DES  fiTABUSSEMENTS  PUBLICS 
D'ENSEIGNENT  SUPfiRIEURS 


au  15  Janmer 

auSlJuiM 

1913 

19U 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1990 

Drtnt      .     . 
MSdecine 
Sciences .     . 
Lettree    .     . 
Fharmaeie 

16.76S 
9.744 
6.639 
6.398 
1.565 

16.465 

10.045 

7.330 

6.586 

1.611 

3.213 
2.944 
2.731 
1.915 
427 

3.503 
3.263 
2.727 
2.417 
656 

3.566 
3.375 
3.585 
2.891 
704 

4.742 
5.806 
4.484 
3.262 
1.087 

7.736 
8.269 
5.979 
6.339 
1.568 

13.948 

11.990 

10.517 

6.355 

2.128 

179 

Tolaux   .     . 

41.109 

42.037 

11.230 

12.566 

14.121 

19.381 

29.891 

45.117 

^Umversit6  de  Strasbourg. 

The  figures  furnished  by  the  German  Government  are  so 
surprising  that  it  is  difficult  to  put  an  interpretation  upon 
them.  They  were  courteously  furnished  in  response  to  a 
simple  request  which  did  not  indicate  precisely  what  use  was 
to  be  made  of  them.  In  only  two  years,  1914-15  and  1915- 
16,  did  the  attendance  fall  below  that  of  the  year  before  the 
war,  a  falling  off  of  11.7  per  cent,  at  the  most,  1915-16;  of 
10.5  per  cent,  for  the  whole  period  of  shortage.  But  before 
the  war  was  over,  in  1916-17  and  in  1917-18,  the  attendance 
increased  over  1913,  so  that  for  the  whole  period  of  the  war, 
there  was  a  total  shortage  of  only  H  per  cent.  With  the 
exception  of  the  first  year  of  the  war,  there  was  a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  number  of  women  students.    But  even  dis- 
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ZAHL  DER  IMMATBIKULIEBTEN  STUDIEBENDEN  AUF  DEN 
DEUTSCHEN  UNIVERSTTATEN 


Immatrikidierte  Studierende 

MSnnlick 

WeiUich 

Sommer-Semester  1913  .     .     .     . 

56,677 

8,868 

Wifder^        "       191S-U  . 

56,409 

8,686 

S(mmer'      "       19U  .     , 

56,685 

4,056 

Winter-       "       191Jhl5  . 

49,178 

8,896 

Sammer^      "       1916   .     . 

49,221 

4,568 

Winter-       "       i9I5-i«  . 

49,818 

4,650 

Sommer-      "       1916   . 

51,808 

5,485 

IFtnter-        •*       1916-17 

55,219 

5,701 

S(wii?M?r-      "       1917   . 

58,774 

6,204 

Winter-        "        1917-15 

62,098 

6,548 

Samm«r-      "        1918   . 

68,193 

6,969 

Winter-        "       1918''19 

67,644 

7,108 

Sommer-      "        1919   . 

79,119 

7,946 

Winter-       "       1919-;80 

87,175 

S(wif»wT-      "       19S0  . 

76,444* 

8,062 

>OAn«  <2i0  Unher^Um  K&mgd 

)erg. 

regarding  them,  the  shortage  of  men  in  attendance  at  the 
universities  of  Germany  during  the  four  years  of  the  war  was 
only  6.7  per  cent.  Oerman  schools  were  less  affected  by  the 
war  than  American  schools.  For  during  the  year  we  were 
involved,  1917-18,  the  loss  was  10.2  per  cent,  and  the  shortage 
continued  during  the  two  following  years.  At  the  time 
when  Allied  propaganda  was  declaring  that  German  children 
were  being  fed  into  the  war  machine  and  was  publishing 
photographs  of  beardless  Teutonic  youths  among  the 
captives,  the  German  Government  exhibits  its  universities 
running  at  98.6  per  cent,  of  their  production  capacity  for 
1913! 

If  the  higher  education  is  worth  the  cost — ^in  endowments 
and  subventions,  in  the  labor  value  of  the  millions  of  "un- 
productive" students,  in  the  economic  significance  of  the 
intelligence  crop  which  is  its  only  product — ^then  it  deserves 
to  receive  the  most  careful  statistical  surveys  that  actual 
conditions  may  be  revealed. 

Here  is  a  crop  that  must  be  seeded  four  years  before  the 
harvest.  Who  has  anticipated  how  many  college  graduates 
will  be  needed — or  available — in  1926? 
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That  there  is  an  unprecedented  realization  of  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  higher  education  is  shown  by  the  figures 
that  show  attendance  last  year.  Never  was  there  such  a 
year  for  the  colleges.  It  is  probably  the  first  definite  and 
universal  manifestation  of  reaction,  from  the  distemper  of 
the  war.  The  lesson  of  the  Oflicer  Training  Camps  has  been 
taken  to  heart.  If  knowledge  is  power,  it  is  also  salvation;  it 
is  the  hope  of  an  ordered  world,  of  international  justice,  of 
peace  by  coimsel.  Such  may,  conceivably,  be  the  psychology 
of  the  hegira  to  the  colleges  of  1920.  But  the  figures  are 
significant  enough  of  themselves.  In  America,  which  has 
more  than  twice  as  many  college  students  as  England, 
France,  and  Germany  combined,  the  three  years  deficit  is 
wiped  out  in  one  year.  The  557,660  students  of  1920  con- 
stitute an  increase  of  100,172  over  the  year  1917,  or  24.1  per 
cent;  and  this  more  than  recoups  the  losses  of  the  three  inter- 
vening years.  Britain  has  in  the  last  two  years  recovered 
20.3  per  cent,  of  her  wartime  losses,  almost  doubling  in  1920 
the  attendance  of  1913,  while  France  exceeded  in  1920  the 
attendance  of  any  previous  year,  though  the  terrific  losses 
of  the  war  years  have  not  begun  to  be  replaced.  Those 
wartime  losses  cannot,  in  fact,  be  replaced  by  greater  influx 
of  later  and  younger  scholars.  The  world  will  for  the  next 
generation  miss  the  matured  intelligence  of  those  who  should 
have  been  in  training  during  those  years.  Like  the  ruined 
orchards  and  shell-plowed  fields,  this  scar  will  remain. 
Germany  has  made  an  almost  uniform  advance  except  for 
1915  and  1916.  In  1920  she  made  an  advance  of  16.6  per 
cent,  over  the  preceding  year  against  France's  advance  of 
31.7  per  cent,  and  Britain's  54.8  per  cent.  But  each  country 
had  last  year  more  students  in  college  than  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding its  entry  into  war — the  combined  increase  being  26.5 
per  cent.  France's  increase  being  7.3  per  cent.;  Britain's, 
54.99  per  cent.;  America's  24.1  per  cent.;  and  Germany's 
45.1  per  cent.  America  and  Germany  have  more  than  made 
up  the  actual  losses  caused  by  the  war,  though,  to  be  sure, 
being  far  short  of  the  normal  increase  that  would  have 
occurred  had  there  been  no  war. 
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The  figures  here  given  are  of  course  incomplete  and  in- 
adequate. The  universities  of  Germany  and  France  do  not 
correspond  precisely  to  the  colleges  and  universities  either  of 
Britain  or  the  United  States.  Yet  these  are  the  best  avail- 
able statistics  showing  the  comparative  numbers  in  at- 
tendance at  the  institutions  for  higher  education  of  the  major 
powers  during  the  war  years.  They  are  presented  with  the 
purpose  of  suggesting:  1.  the  importance  of  accurate 
statistics  on  the  world's  most  important  crop;  2.  the  tre- 
mendous shortage  caused  by  the  war>  with  the  remarkable 
contrast  in  the  degree  of  this  shortage  in  Germany,  and 
among  the  Allies;  3.  the  world-wide  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  crop  and  the  unprecedented  increase  in  pro- 
duction which  is  now  in  full  swing. 

Note:  Dr.  Key  is  Professor  of  Latin  in  Millsaps  College,  and  has  pub- 
lished occasional  articles  in  various  educational,  literary,  and  religious 
journals. 
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ENGLISH  EDUCATION  AND  THE  GEDDES  REPORT 

I.  L.  Kandel 

THE  long  awaited  report  of  the  Committee  on  NaticHial 
Expenditure,  which  was  appointed  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Sir  Eric  Geddes  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for  a  reduction  of  £100,000,000  in  the  National 
Expenditures,  appeared  early  in  February.  The  recom- 
mendations of  this,  the  First  Interim,  Report  (Cmd.  1581) 
cover  reductions  in  the  navy,  army,  air,  health,  war  pen- 
sions, and  education.  Here  only  the  last  item  is  of  interest. 
The  Committee  advocates  a  reduction  of  £18,000,000  in  the 
budget  for  education.  The  following  are  the  main  points 
of  the  proposed  reductions,  as  analyzed  in  the  Manchester 
Ouardian  (February  17,  1922): 

School  admission  age  should  be  raised  to  six,  and  there  should  be  no  lo- 
cal option  in  this  matter. 

Some  small  schools  might  be  closed. 

Teachers  and  education  authorities  should  be  asked  to  face  the  fact  that 
economies  on  elementary  education  can  only  be  secured  by  raising  the 
lower  age  limit,  putting  more  pupils  under  one  teacher,  and  paying  the 
teachers  less. 

An  early  revision  in  the  size  of  classes  is  suggested;  one  teacher  to  50 
pupils  is  mentioned — one  to  32.4  is  the  present  average. 

Since  1012-13  the  number  of  secondary  school  pupils  has  nearly  doubled. 

Free-place  pupils  should  be  limited  to  25  per  cent* 

Fees  should  be  substantially  raised  throughout. 

Only  those  scholars,  fee-paying  or  free-place,  should  be  received  who 
show  ability  and  industry. 

Where  a  school  receives  financial  assistance  from  a  local  authority 
(though  not  under  its  full  control)  the  direct  grant  from  the  Board  of 
Education  should  cease.  No  further  grant  should  be  made  except  through 
the  local  authority. 

Technical  education  developments  should  be  postooned. 

The  State's  scholarship)  grants  should  be  reviewed. 

Teachers'  superannuation  should  be  put  on  a  contributory  basis. 

The  local  authority  must  bring  down  the  cost  of  teaching,  and  the  only 
way  to  effect  that  is  to  ration  each  authority. 

As  was  indicated  in  my  recent  article  on  "  Progress  in  Eng- 
lish Education,"  even  the  forecast  of  this  section  of  theReport 
was  received  with  protests  from  all  ranks  throughout  the 
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country.  The  only  classes  that  approve  of  the  proposals 
are  those  who  do  not  in  any  case  avail  themselves  of  the 
publicly  supported  schools,  and  the  agricultural  interests 
that  have  never  favored  education  with  much  enthusiasm. 
Only  one  item  in  the  above  list  seems  to  be  generally  ap- 
proved and  that  is  the  proposal  that  teachers'  pensions 
shall  be  placed  on  a  contributory  basis,  a  proposal  that  will 
probably  be  accepted  by  the  teachers,  if  only  to  save  the 
recent  gains  in  salary. 

That  the  Report  is  reactionary  no  one  can  deny;  that 
acceptance  of  the  Report  would  undo  all  that  has  been 
gained  since  1902  is  obvious.  But  the  Report  has  had  a 
positive  value  in  making  every  Englishman  consider  care- 
fully whether  the  country  can  afford  such  "uneconomical 
economics/'  as  Mr.  Asquith  called  them.  Early  in  March 
the  Cabinet  had  not  yet  reached  a  decision  on  the  proposals, 
and  it  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  the  budget  for 
1922-28  will  not  embody  the  recommendations,  certainly 
not  in  full.  Meetings  of  protest  have  been  organized 
throughout  the  country;  teachers'  organizations  will  fight 
the  reductions  strenuously,  not  only  in  their  own  interests, 
but  in  the  cause  of  national  education;  and,  finally,  the 
Association  of  Education  Committees  has  gone  on  record 
as  opposed  to  any  tampering  with  the  salary  scales  estab- 
lished by  the  Bumham  Committee.  In  Parliament  cordial 
approval  of  the  Report  came  only  from  the  Conservative 
wing. 

With  one  exception,  the  Committee  was  not  guided  by 
any  principles  in  making  its  recommendations.  It  was 
frankly  a  Committee  of  business  men — ^three  of  whom  are 
connected  with  the  railways  and  two  with  shipping  indus- 
tries. The  only  principle  that  was  enunciated,  and  one 
which  will  certainly  be  extensively  discussed  in  the  future, 
deals  with  the  method  of  State  apportionment.  Since  the 
enactment  of  the  Fisher  bill  the  apportionment  of  grants 
to  local  authorities  has  been  on  a  basis  of  a  percentage  of 
the  local  expenditures  for  education.  The  percentages  vary 
from  twenty  per  cent,  to  seventy-five  per  cent.,  the  most 
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frequent  figure  being  fifty  per  cent.  The  result,  it  is  charged 
by  the  Committee,  has  been  extravagance  on  the  part  of 
local  authorities,  who  know  that  they  will  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Treasury  for  about  half  of  their  expenditures.  With 
suitable  restrictions,  however,  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
percentage  basis  of  apportionment  should  not  serve  as  a 
genuine  stimulus  to  the  improvement  of  educational  effi- 
ciency. 

The  Report  undoubtedly  merits  attention  in  this  country, 
but  those  who  would  seek  to  derive  comfort  and  support 
from  it  will  find  that  the  following  quotations  from  such 
contrasting  sources  as  the  Manchester  Ouardian  and  the 
Spectator  more  nearly  represent  the  real  opinion  of  the 
country  on  the  subject.    Says  the  Manchester  Guardian: 

You  can  reduce  your  expencUtuie  on  armaments,  as  you  can  on  personal 
indulgences,  and  ezi>and  it  again  later,  with  no  great  damage  in  the  process. 
But  with  education  it  is  otherwise.  You  are  dealing  there  with  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  children  and  you  may  cripple  a  whole  generation.  The 
plain  fact  is  that,  so  far  from  not  being  able  to  afford  our  present  expendi- 
ture on  education,  we  cannot  afford  to  do  without  it.  If  there  is  one 
lesson  more  insistently  tauf;ht  us  by  the  war  and  by  daily  experience  it  is 
that  the  foundation  of  national  strength  and  worth,  as  of  national  pros- 
perity, is  the  education  of  the  people.  •  .  •  It  is  the  people  who  will 
suffer  and  the  people  must  see  to  it. 

The  Spectator  strikes  a  somewhat  similar  note  but  from 
another  point  of  view: 

We  protest  against  cutting  the  salaries  of  teachers.  We  want  the  best 
men  and  women  to  carry  on  the  most  important  of  all  the  national  ser- 
vices. Without  good  salaries  we  shall  not  get  them.  In  our  judgment,  to 
submit  children,  the  raw  material  of  our  future,  to  the  care  of  dissatis- 
fied persons  who  are  not  inspired  with  the  desire  to  produce  good  and 
honorable  citizens  is  not  common  sense  and  is  not  economy. 

Note:  Dr.  Kandel  has  contributed  this  article  as  a  supplement  to  his 
account  of  ''Progress  of  Education  in  England,"  which  appeared  in  Uie 
February  number.  It  will  be  recalled  that  at  that  time  the  Geddes  Com- 
mittee on  Economy  in  National  Expenditures  had  not  yet  reported,  but 
rumors  of  tl^  extensive  retrenchment  they  would  recommend  had  leaked 
out,  and  the  ensuing  storm  of  protest,  it  was  felt,  would  be  likely  to 
moderate  the  report  of  the  Committee. 
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DISCUSSIONS 
Some  Principles  of  Uniyersity  Business  Administration* 

Although  criticisms  of  organization  and  administration 
are  directed  at  our  miiversities  as  a  whole,  it  is  not  my  pur- 
pose to  consider  at  this  time  the  general  administrative  prob- 
lems of  a  university.  It  is  only  hoped  that  this  paper  may 
be  a  slight  contribution  to  the  solution  of  one  phase  of  this 
problem,  i  e.,  the  business  side  of  a  university. 

It  is  becoming  well  recognized  by  those  who  have  studied 
this  problem,  that  business  matters  at  a  university  can  be 
handled  best  if  concentrated  under  central  authority,  though 
in  practice  this  principle  is  applied  only  partially  in  many 
institutions,  and  in  some,  not  at  all.  There  is  more  or  less 
confusion  as  to  what  should  be  included  under  central  busi- 
ness authority.  Many  institutions  are  modem  only  in  spots, 
and  clear  lines  of  authority  have  not  been  drawn.  There  is 
too  often  a  lack  of  wholehearted  delegation  of  authority,  and 
it  is  very  frequently  difficult  to  find  the  person  who  can  ren- 
der a  final  decision  even  on  a  small  administrative  problem. 
In  too  many  institutions  it  is  still  a  question  as  to  "'who  is 
who"  in  business  matters. 

The  logical  grouping  of  business  functions  is  simple,  if  it  is 
once  recognized  what  these  functions  are.  There  should  be 
no  question  as  to  the  desirability  of  centralized  fijiancial  ac- 
counting, purchasing,  the  care  of  the  physical  plant,  and  the 
operation  of  the  heating,  power,  and  lighting  plant.  But  a 
proper  concentration  of  business  functions  involves  more 
than  this — ^it  involves  the  supervision  of  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  entire  institution. 

In  considering  the  formulation  of  principles  of  university 
business  administration,  it  may  be  well  to  approach  this 

^Abbreviated  from  a  paper  read  at  the  Eleventh  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  University  and  College  Business  OfficerSp  Iowa  State  University,  May  6^ 
1081. 
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question  in  a  general  way,  and  attempt  to  lay  down  a  few 
general  headings  under  which  fundamental  principles  may  be 
grouped.  It  is  recognized  that  there  must  first  be  a  study  of 
administrative  functions,  and  a  systematic  grouping  of  these 
functions  as  between  academic  and  business  matters,  and 
then  a  logical  classification  of  business  functions.  After  the 
functions  have  been  classified,  we  must  provide  for  operation, 
and  that  requires  organization  and  coordination.  It  seems, 
then,  that  we  may  safely  group  these  fundamental  principles 
under  four  heads,  as  follows: 

1.  The  principles  of  classification  of  business  functions 

2.  The  principles  of  organization 
S.  The  principles  of  coordination 
4.  The  principles  of  operation 

In  considering  the  first  group,  the  principles  of  classifi- 
cation, it  is  proposed  to  list  only  the  principal  functions,  and 
under  this  heading  the  following  are  suggested: 

1.  Financial  accounting,  including  care  of  funds  and  in- 
vestments 

2.  Purchasing  and  stores 

3.  Physical  plant  operation  and  maintenance 

4.  Financial  operation  of  dormitories  and  dining  halls 

5.  Control  of  other  business  departments,  such  as  print- 
ing department,  laundry,  etc. 

6.  Supervision  of  business  and  office  methods  of  all 
university  departments 

7.  New  construction 

This  grouping  is  intended  to  include  firsty  the  purely 
business  departments,  secondy  business  directors  of  all  other 
departments,  and  third,  business  direction  of  new  construc- 
tion. This  appears  to  be  a  logical  arrangement  for  concen- 
trated business  control. 

The  second  group,  the  principles  of  organization,  is  second 
in  importance  only  to  the  systematic  grouping  of  the  func- 
tions. The  organization  must  provide  for  the  logical, 
prompt,  and  effective  handling  of  business  matters.    lanes  of 
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authority  must  be  clearly  drawn,  and  there  must  be  full 
and  whole-hearted  delegation  of  authority  to  subordinates. 
Every  employee  should  know  to  whom  he  is  responsible  and 
what  he  is  responsible  for.  Respect  for  lines  of  authority 
should  be  enforced  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  as  well  as 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest.  It  is  just  as  detrimental  to 
an  organization  for  a  superior  to  override  those  next  below 
him  in  authority  by  giving  directions  to  subordinates  as  for 
a  subordinate  to  disr^ard  the  person  next  over  him.  An 
organization  should  be  looked  upon  as  a  mechanism  every 
part  of  which  must  have  a  definite  function  to  perform;  but 
this  mechanism  should  be  invisible  as  far  as  possible  and  it 
should  operate  smoothly  and  noiselessly.  The  engine  should 
be  enclosed  and  should  he  able  to  pull  a  heavy  load  up  a  steep 
hill  on  high. 

The  third  group,  the  principles  of  coordination,  concerns 
especially  the  following: 

1.  The  coordination  of  the  departments  within  the  bus- 
iness organization 

2.  The  coordination  of  the  business  departments  with  the 
instructional  and  other  university  departments 

S.    The  coordination  of  financial  and  academic  records 

No  business  organization  can  properly  be  considered  as 
a  mechanism  imless  there  is  complete  coordination  between 
the  different  parts  of  the  business  organization.  If  the  super- 
intendent of  buildings  and  grounds  is  subordinate  to  the 
business  manager,  the  office  of  the  business  manager  must 
work  in  complete  harmony  with  the  superintendent  of  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Likewise,  if  the  business  manager  has 
supervision  of  the  business  methods  of  the  entire  university, 
the  business  officers  at  the  university  hospital,  or  any  other 
university  department,  must  work  in  harmony  with,  and 
under  the  general  direction  of,  the  business  manager.  A 
university  business  organization  is  never  effective  if  its  terri- 
tory is  covered  by  several  independent  and  autonomous 
principalities. 

In  connection  with  instructional  and  other  university 
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departments,  the  business  organization  should  always  be  con- 
sidered as  a  service  department,  and  should  relieve  these 
departments  of  administrative  and  business  details  as  far  as 
possible.  The  university  does  not  exist  for  the  sake  of  the  busu- 
ness  departments,  but  the  business  departments  exist  so  that 
the  university  may  be  possible.  The  coordination  of  financial 
and  academic  records  is  of  vital  importance.  The  academic 
records  give  information  concerning  the  products  of  the  in- 
stitution, and  the  financial  records  the  cost  of  these  products. 
The  fiinancial  records  should  be  interpreted  in  the  li^t  of 
the  academic  records,  and  financial  income  and  expenditures 
should  be  classified  in  accordance  with  academic  organization 
units.  It  should  be  possible  in  a  modem  university  to  pro- 
vide, on  short  notice  and  in  summary  form,  all  important 
items  of  academic  and  financial  transactions  for  the  use  of 
executives  and  administrators.  A  proper  study  and  classi- 
fication of  administrative  functions  with  proper  organization 
and  coordination  would  make  this  possible. 

Now  we  come  to  the  fourth  group,  the  principles  of  oper- 
ation. These  principles  are  of  fundamental  importance,  for, 
without  sound  principles  of  operation,  it  matters  little  how 
logically  functions  may  be  classified  and  how  completely 
the  organization  may  be  perfected.  As  of  first  importance, 
let  us  consider  the  principles  of  administrative  direction. 
These  directions  may  be  stated  briefly  as  follows.  Admin- 
istrative direction,  to  be  effective,  must  be:  1.  based  upon 
knowledge;  2.  definite;  S*  concise;  4.  prompt;  5.  contin- 
uous; and  6.  consistent. 

Let  us  analyze  these  six  points  with  some  degree  of  de- 
tail. Directions  must  be  based  upon  knowledge  of  the  facts 
concerned,  because,  if  not,  such  directions  may  or  may  not 
be  correct,  depending  upon  luck.  Directions  must  be  defi- 
nite, explicit,  and  to  the  point,  so  that  persons  charged  with 
the  carrying  out  of  the  directions  know  what  is  intended. 
Directions  must  be  concise,  so  that  they  can  be  given  and 
understood  in  a  short  time.  Directions  must  also  be  given 
promptly,  if  effective  service  is  to  be  maintained.  Universi- 
ties operate  every  day  of  the  year,  and  a  take-it-up-next-week 
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sort  of  administration  will  not  do.  Directions  must  also  be 
continuous.  This  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly. 
There  must  be  supervision  over  work  in  progress,  and  to 
issue  an  order  and  then  forget  it  is  sure  to  bring  confusion 
to  administrators.  There  must  be  effective  follow-up  and 
continuous  supervision  until  a  job  is  finished.  Lastly,  di- 
rections must  be  consistent;  i.  e.,  subsequent  directions  must 
agree  with  previous  directions. 

In  connection  with  a  discussion  of  the  principles  of  oper- 
ation, we  have  another  point  to  consider,  and  that  is,  respect 
for  human  nature.  Any  organization,  to  be  effective  and  to 
operate  smoothly,  must  consider  fuDy  the  peculiarities  of 
human  natiure.  The  problem  of  employment  and  the  man- 
agement of  employees  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of  industrial 
management.  A  good  executive  understands  human  nature 
and  puts  himself  in  the  other's  place.  In  a  recent  article  by 
President  Dennison  of  the  Dennison  Manufacturing  Co., 
attention  is  called  to  several  qualifications  of  a  good  execu- 
tive. The  article  lays  special  emphasis  upon  the  proper  con- 
sideration of  employees  and  shows  that  very  often  foremen 
and  officers  fail  to  put  themselves  in  the  place  of  their  sub- 
ordinates.   Mr.  Dennison  says: 

There  b,  for  example,  the  craving  for  self-respect,  man's  natural  regard 
of,  as  well  as  for,  himself.  And  yet  in  factory  management;  this  instinct  is 
by  no  means  considered,  let  alone  respected,  as  it  should  be.  The  public 
''caU-down"  for  example,  does  little  good,  and  it  always  does  harm. 
Whether  warranted  or  not,  a  public  rebijJce  arouses  an  inevitable  desire  to 
''get  back,"  regardless  of  consequences. 

In  connection  with  human  nature,  it  might  be  well  to 
consider  that  every  employee  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest 
should  be  given  every  opportunity  for  self-expression  and  to 
show  what  is  in  him. 

I  have  made  no  attempt  to  give  an  outline  of  university 
organization,  or  to  show  the  place  of  the  business  organiza- 
tion in  the  general  university  plan.  My  object  has  been  to 
give  a  few  fundamental  principles  upon  which  an  organiza- 
tion should  be  constructed  and  operated.  The  discussion  of 
organization  plans  would  require  separate  treatment.  How- 
ever, that  there  may  be  a  clear  understanding  of  a  few  funda- 
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mental  considerations  in  the  university  organization,  it  may 
be  well  to  state  that  the  business  officer  of  a  university, 
whether  he  is  called  business  manager,  controller,  or  some- 
thing else,  should  be  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  uni- 
versity. In  other  words,  the  chief  business  officer  should  be 
the  strong  **  right  hand  "  of  the  president  in  business  adminis- 
tration. It  seems  that  this  point  cannot  be  emphasized  too 
strongly,  for  it  is  very  important  that  an  organization  should 
have  one  head  and  not  two. 

John  Cobneiidb  CnBisTENBiar. 

UlOVZBSITT  OF  MlCmOAN, 

Ann  Asbob,  Michigan. 


The  Qualifigatigns  of  the  American  Modern 
Language  Teacher 

According  to  the  late  Professor  Calvin  Thomas,  the 
basic  equipment  of  a  teacher  of  any  subject  is:  first,  a 
good  knowledge  of  that  subject;  and,  second,  personality 
coupled  with  enthusiasm.  Given  these  two  assets,  it  is 
pretty  safe  to  face  any  class,  any  contingency,  or  any  set  of 
pupils,  though  a  knowledge  of  formal  pedagogy,  and  meth- 
ods and  technique  of  teaching,  if  superadded,  will  save  much 
time  and  trouble  for  the  beginner. 

The  especial  qualifications  of  a  modem  language  teacher 
may  be  summed  up  as  foUows:  ^'The  teacher  should  have  a 
good  command  of  the  language  of  to-day  for  the  purposes  of 
speaking,  reading,  and  writing:  should  know  something  of 
general  phonetics,  of  historical  French,  Spanish,  or  G^man 
grammar,  of  the  important  methodological  discussions .  of 
recent  years  with  respect  to  the  teaching  of  modem  languages, 
should  have  read  at  least  the  important  works  and  the  lives 
of  the  great  classical  writers,  have  done  some  systematic 
study  in  the  critical  and  interpretative  history  of  French, 
Spanish,  or  German  literature." 

Now,  how  shall  this  equipment  be  acquired,  how  kept  up, 
and  how  v^ed  f  Academically,  the  modem  language  teacher 
should  have  studied  his  subject  at  least  three  years  in  the 
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preparatory  school,  three  years  in  college,  and  one  graduate 
year  at  the  university.  The  three  years  in  the  high  school 
should  be  given  to  a  very  careful,  minute,  conscientious 
study  of  the  foreign  language — ^not  so  much  the  literature;  in 
college,  his  linguistic  training  should  be  continued,  broad- 
ened, deepened,  and  to  it  be  added  a  liberal  wide  sweep  of 
the  literature,  culture,  history,  national  characteristics,  and 
peculiarities,  manners,  customs,  spiritual  life,  ideals,  Realien — 
in  short,  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  most  important 
historical  facts  and  cultural  conditions  of  the  foreign  nation, 
and  their  external  manifestations  in  architecture,  home  and 
city  building,  politics,  commerce,  railroads,  steamships, 
sports,  and  recreation.  To  this  should  be  added  as  a  spe- 
cialty, a  minute  and  devoted,  personal  study  of  one  author  or 
group  or  school  of  authors.  There  should  be  at  least  one 
good,  full,  rigid  course  on  the  pedagogy  and  methods  of 
teaching  the  language,  including  phonetics,  and  finally  a 
study  of  philology  of  sufficient  depth  and  scope  to  give  the 
teacher  the  basis  for  understanding  and  explaining  histor- 
ically the  development  of  archaic,  peculiar,  exceptional,  and 
poetic  forms  and  constructions.  In  brief,  any  person  who 
intends  to  make  teaching  a  life  work  should  strive  to 
begin  with  nothing  less  than  the  M.  A.  degree.  And  any 
one  aspiring  to  the  higher  positions  in  secondary  teaching, 
to  the  "  plums '*  of  the  profession,  is  foolish  to  be  content 
with  anything  short  of  the  doctor's  degree.  Most  of  our  best 
universities  make  this  a  prerequisite  for  appointment  to  an  in- 
structorship,  and  it  (or  its  equivalent)  may  well  be  required 
for  the  better  and  best  secondary  school  positions,  and  in 
time,  I  believe,  will  be  required. 

Now  let  us  see  what  this  may  mean  when  applied  speci- 
fically to  the  department  of  German.  Upon  a  well-grounded 
and  carefully  laid  foundation  of  language  training  in  the 
secondary  school  should  follow,  in  coUege,  courses  giving  a 
reasonable  acquaintance  with  the  general  movements  and 
the  development  of  German  literatiure  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  present,  a  fairly  detailed  acquaintance  with  the 
Goethe-Schiller-Lessing  period,  a  comprehension  of  the  un- 
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derlying  cuirents  and  literary  sdiools  from  that  time  to  the 
present,  an  intimate,  deep,  and  devoted  study  of  one  or  more 
modem  authors.  And  in  this  last  requirement  there  is  a 
vast,  varied,  and  stimulating  field.  One  need  but  mention 
the  names  of  Kleist,  Hebbel,  Grillparzer,  Koemer,  Uhland^ 
Heine,  Storm,  Stifter,  Ebner-Eschenbach,  Isolde  Kurz» 
G.  KeUer,  C.  F.  Meyer,  W.  Raabe,  WiUibald  Alexis,  Fon- 
tane,  Moerike,  G.  Schwab,  Hauff ,  Eichendorff,  Clara  Viebig, 
Otto  Ernst,  Thomas  Mann,  Fichte,  Nietzsche,  Frenssen, 
Liliencron,  Max  Eydt.  Finally  there  should  be  an  ac- 
quaintance with  the  older  forms  of  the  language,  back  to 
and  including  Middle  High  German.  To  this  should  be 
added  pedagogy,  as  indicated  above,  and  phonetics.  To 
the  teacher  of  French,  a  knowledge  of  phonetics  is  indis- 
pensable, but  even  the  teacher  of  German  cannot  rely  soldy 
upon  imitation.  To  any  one  so  believing,  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  point  out  the  psychological  and  physiological  law 
that  *' hearing  is  a  motor  function,"  and  that  we  cannot 
hear  what  we  cannot  pronounce.  The  foreigner's  inability 
to  pronounce  English  "th"  or  short  "o*"  (so-called)  is 
not  that  he  cannot  manipulate  his  vocal  organs  properly, 
but  that  he  does  not  hear  the  sound  correctly. 

Let  us  return  to  the  original  thesis:  the  requirement  of 
**a,  good  command  of  the  language  for  purposes  of  speaking, 
reading,  and  writing.''  Will  this  outlined  academic  training 
give  that  command?  For  reading  and  writing,  yes.  For 
speaking?  Emphatically,  no^  not  as  the  modem  languages 
are  at  present  taught  in  coUege.  But  a  speaking  knowledge 
is  now  absolutely  indispensable.  This  is  the  crux  of  our 
situation!  No  modem  language  teacher  can  use  present- 
day  methods  without  that  ability,  and  no  teacher  without 
it  can  avoid  constant  perplexity  and  embarrassment  at 
every  turn.  If  one  is  not  bom  in  the  land  where  the 
language  is  spoken,  the  next  best  thing  is  to  associate  mudi 
with  those  who  do  speak  the  foreign  language;  have  them 
talk  it  to  you  and  let  you  talk  it  to  them  as  much  and  as 
correctly  as  possible.  You  cannot  in  any  way  learn  to 
speak  the  foreign  language  as  effectively  and  as  quickly  as 
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by  residence  in  Europe,  and  there  should  be  emphatic- 
ally established  as  a  fundamental  element  of  a  modem 
language  teacher's  equipment,  a  year  spent  in  Europe. 
"A  year"   would  really   mean   fifteen  months,    because 
the  exigencies  of  our   school-year  arrangement  make  an 
absence  for  a  shorter  unit  of  time  impracticable,  if  not  im- 
possible.   I  should  otherwise  say  six  months.    But  these 
should  be  six  consecutive  months,  and  not  during  the  sum- 
mer vacation.    Much  better  than  one  sojourn  of  a  year 
would  be  two  six-months'  visits.    Not  only  can  you  not 
learn  to  speak  the  foreign  language  as  e£Fectively  in  any 
other  way;  you  cannot  know  the  foreign  country  and  its 
institutions  and  ways  other  than  by  physical  contact.    For 
example,  no  amount  of  description  and  no  number  of  pic- 
tures will  give  you  an  idea  of  a  German  railway  station  and 
train.    You  do  not  know  them  till  you  have  heard  the  little 
tinkle  bell  of  the  Bahnhofvorsteher  and  the  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  till  you  have  seen  the  compartments,  tiU  you 
have  felt  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  seat  on  a  crowded  com- 
partment train,  and  have  smelt  the  fourth-class  coach  or 
compartment.    You  do  not  know  a  German  drama  till 
you  have  seen  it  produced  on  a  good  German  stage,  and  you 
do  not  know  what  class  distinctions  and  military  uniforms 
mean  till  you  have  seen  them  in  real  life.    Nothing  will 
take  the  place  of  a  year  abroad,  and  you  must  come  to  it 
sooner  or  later.    Why  not  sooner? 

Now,  a  year  abroad  is  an  expensive  luxury,  and  not 
everybody's  affair  with  its  double  outlay;  the  loss  of 
salary  and  the  heavy  expense.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
this  difficulty  be  met  by  introducing  the  college  sabbatical 
year,  with  half  pay,  into  the  secondary  school.  But  a  better 
suggestion  may  be  offered.  In  the  first  place,  the  college 
man's  sabbatical  is  something  quite  different  in  intent  and 
purpose  from  what  we  want  in  the  secondary  school.  Sec- 
ondly, the  secondary  school  modem  language  teacher  needs 
the  benefit  accruing  from  this  year  when  he  begins  teaching, 
not  after  six  years  of  waiting,  floundering,  and  struggling. 
The  visit  abroad  should  come  inmiediately  after  taking  the 
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college  degree.  Thirdly,  as  six  years  is  altogether  too  long 
to  wait,  so  is  fifteen  months  abroad  an  unnecessarily  long 
single  sojourn  abroad.  These  visits  should  be  briefer,  and 
more  frequent.  And  finally,  school  boards  are  unwilling 
to  grant  the  sabbatical  year,  that  is,  to  give  something  for 
nothing,  as  they  feel.  They  are  perfectly  willing  to  give 
the  vacation;  that  is,  twelve  payments  of  salary  instead 
of  ten,  but  not  the  sabbatical  year.  But  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  a  twelve  months'  session  with  four 
terms,  beginning  in  October,  January,  April,  and  July, 
of  which  teachers  shall  be  required  to  teach  only  three. 
They  might  further  be  allowed  to  accumulate  vacations 
by  teaching  two  consecutive  nine-month  periods,  thus 
earning  a  six-months'  vacation  for  foreign  travel  and 
residence  every  two  years,  and  these  six  months  may  be 
any  two  quarters  (fall  and  ¥^ter,  winter  and  spring,  or 
summer  and  fall,  or  summer  and  spring) — ^not  necessarily 
or  even  preferably  in  summer  at  all.  Moreover,  the  school 
should  be  cooled  in  summer,  as  theatres  and  stock  exchanges 
now  are.  There  is  no  more  cogent  reason  for  having  a  school 
without  a  cooling  apparatus  in  sunmier  than  without  a 
furnace  or  steam-heat  in  winter.  But  even  under  present 
conditions,  summer  work  is  not  impossible.  The  summer 
quarter  of  the  University  of  Chicago  (an  integral  part  of  its 
school  year),  the  large  number  of  flourishing  summer  schools, 
with  their  growing  and  happy  student  bodies,  the  personal 
experience  of  many  of  us,  prove  that.  Very  fine,  you  will 
say,  but  it  is  quite  as  hot  in  June  as  in  September,  and  much 
more  so  in  July  and  August.  True,  but  starting  in  gradu- 
ally in  spring,  the  teacher  gets  used  to  the  heat  by  degrees, 
and  is  able  to  work  without  great  diflSculty  through  the 
hot  weather,  while  returning  to  the  heat  and  work  after  a 
long  recuperative  rest  in  the  cool  country,  at  the  sea  shore, 
or  in  the  mountains,  or  abroad,  saps  all  accumulated  vitahty 
and  energy,  and  makes  for  inefficiency  for  all  the  rest  of  the 
year.  If  teachers  return  to  work  on  Oct9ber  first,  it  will 
enhance  the  efficiency  of  the  whole  school  year  by  a  good 
liberal  percentage. 
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We  have  heard  much  about  conservation — of  forests, 
mineral  deposits,  farm  lands,  water  power,  what  not — 
nobody  seems  to  have  thought  of  the  conservation  of  an 
asset  of  incomparably  greater  value:  human  energy  and 
time  of  preparation  for  man's  life  work — "life's  golden  hours 
and  years  of  countless  price/'  Our  professional  men  enter 
their  life-work  several  years  older  than  their  European 
colleagues  do — ^and,  in  the  main,  with  much  less  adequate 
preparation.  This  must  change.  We  hear  much  about 
encroachment  on  the  long  school  vacation,  about  a  210-  or 
220-day  school  year,  about  being  drafted  into  compulsory, 
unpaid  summer  work.  We  cannot  expect  to  keep  a  ten- 
weeks'  summer  vacation.  We  cannot  expect  to  continue 
to  allow  the  vigor  and  youth  of  this  great  land  to  lie  idle 
more  than  one  fifth  of  each  calendar  year.  It  is  the  height 
of  extravagance.  It  is  not  necessary,  not  reasonable,  not 
fair,  not  pedagogic.  Equally  true  it  is,  that  the  faithful 
teacher  (and  the  unfaithful  one  will  accomplish  no  more  in 
fifty  weeks  than  in  forty)  is  now  carrying  a  maximum  bur- 
den, as  is  proven  by  the  frequent  nervous  and  physical  col- 
lapses in  the  ranks  of  the  teaching  profession.  The  solution 
is  found  in  the  plan  outlined  above.  That  will  give  us  a 
twelve-months'  school  year,  but  a  nine-months'  teaching 
year;  it  will  give  us  a  six-months'  sabbatical  for  foreign 
travel  and  study  every  two  years — and  one  that  is  earned 
and  not  a  gift — so  that  the  school  boards  will  not  balk  at 
the  thought  of  giving  something  for  nothing;  and  it  will  ob- 
viate the  necessity  of  returning  to  work  in  the  heat  of  Septem- 
ber. In  short,  this  plan  will  give  the  school  boards  what 
they  want — ^a  full  school  year  and  increased  efficiency;  and 
the  teachers  what  they  want — ^long  vacations,  a  sabbatical, 
and  more  strength  and  better  preparation  for  their  work. 

We  have  indicated  how  the  proper  equipment  of  the  mod- 
ern language  teacher  is  to  be  acquired.  Now,  how  shall  it 
be  kept  up?  For  no  equipment  is  long  effective  as  an  equip- 
ment, if  it  is  allowed  to  wear  out,  break  down,  or  go  to 
rust.  Every  teacher  must  be  a  student — ^must  be  a  growing 
teacher  with  a  widening  horizon.    Nothing  so  dulls  the 
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mind  and  so  narrows  the  mental  vision  as  the  daily  routine 
of  teaching.  And  yet  mental  stagnation  is  death  to  effec- 
tive teaching.  If  the  teacher  is  resident  in  a  college  town — 
and  fortunate  the  one  that  is — a  regular  course  or  courses 
should  be  taken — not  a  heavy  burden,  but  just  enou^  to 
keep  the  lamp  a-buming.  If  not  that,  an  occasional  summer 
term  is  recommended,  or  a  correspondence  course,  and  the 
attendance  upon  lectures,  sermons,  and  meetings  where 
the  foreign  language  is  used,  and,  of  course,  teachers'  meetings 
and  conferences.  Visits  to  Europe  should,  of  course,  be  made 
as  frequently  as  possible,  and  there,  especially  in  the  large 
centers,  particular  care  should  be  taken  to  keep  away  from 
everything  English.  Residence  in  a  foreign  family,  pref- 
erably a  teacher's  or  clergyman's,  is  desirable.  Every  op- 
portunity should  be  greedily  grasped  to  attend  lectures,  hear 
sermons,  speeches,  debates,  go  to  the  theatres  for  good 
pronunciation, — ^to  hear,  speak,  and  imbibe  the  foreign 
language.  But  the  one  great  source  open  to  all  of  us  is 
reading — and  woe  to  us,  if  we  neglect  this.  We  have  the 
daily  reading  of  our  papers  and  magazines,  of  our  pedagogi- 
cal journals,  of  the  new  books  that  are  constantly  thrust 
upon  us.  Then  our  college  and  university  courses  must 
have  left  gaps  upon  gaps  for  us  to  fill,  and  have  whetted  our 
appetite  to  the  burning  point.  Besides  this,  we  are  making 
new  discoveries  ourselves  every  day,  of  new  matter  we  must 
and  want  to  read. 

Finally,  how  to  use  this  equipment?  That  needs  no 
comment  or  suggestion.  This  equipment  will  uncontrolla- 
bly force  itself  into  the  best,  most  adequate,  and  most  fruit- 
ful use  in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  with  personality  and  en- 
thusiasm. 

J.  B.  E.  Jonas. 

DsWrrr  Clinton  High  Schooi^ 
New  York  Citt. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

Even  before  the  war  English  elementary 
The  ^^^  teachers  were  underpaid.    Headmasters  of 

EngUah  Schools  the  elementary  schools  received,  on  the  aver- 
age, 175  pounds,  headmistresses  124  pounds, 
dassmasters  128  pounds,  and  class  mistresses  94  pounds,  per 
annum.  In  191S  a  movement  was  begun  to  obtain  an 
improvement  in  salaries.  Then  came  the  war,  and  it  was 
generally  agreed  that,  for  patriotic  reasons,  the  movement 
should  come  to  an  end.  The  result  was  that,  when  living 
costs  increased  eighty  per  cent,  between  July,  1914,  and  July, 
1916,  the  life  of  the  teachers  became  almost  unendurable. 
So  acute  did  the  situation  become  that  the  Times  Educational 
Supplement  was  led  to  remark:  ''It  is  vital  to  our  national 
life  that  the  teachers  shall  not  be  driven  out  of  the  schools  by 
want."  Eventually,  official  recognition  was  given  the  situ- 
ation through  the  passage  of  the  ''Fisher  Grant,"  which  was 
to  help  Local  Education  Authorities  pay  their  teachers  better 
by  relieving  the  low  salaried  teachers  with  small  bonuses. 

School  affairs  drifted  along  on  this  irregular  and  utterly 
unsatisfactory  basis  until  1919,  when  Doctor  Fisher  cour- 
ageously faced  the  task  of  finding  out  an  "orderly  and 
progressive  solution  of  the  salary  problem  in  public  ele- 
mentary schools."  The  Bumham  Conmiittee  was  formed 
for  this  purpose,  and  two  definite  steps  were  taken:  (1)  the 
establishment  of  a  Provisional  Minimum  Scale,  with  a  three 
year  carry-over  period,  and  permission  to  the  individual 
Local  Authority  to  act  more  swiftly,  if  possible;  and  (2)  the 
establishment  of  four  Standard  Scales,  with  an  accompanying 
schedule  showing  the  Standard  Scale  applicable  to  each  area, 
which  were  to  take  the  place  after  three  years  of  the  Pro- 
visional Minimum  Scale. 

AD  this  sounds  progressive,  but  several  factors  have 
operated  to  make  the  paper  reforms  of  little  effect.    Clearly 
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the  scales  have  not  as  yet  been  applied  in  accordance  with 
the  spirit  of  the  G)mmittee  that  drew  them  up.  Instead  of 
being  put  in  force  not  later  than  April  1st,  1921,  the  Treasury 
ruled  that  they  should  not  be  operative  before  that  date. 
Likewise,  instead  of  schools  of  less  than  one  hundred  pupils 
being  treated  alike,  the  Board  of  Education  has  given  the 
Local  Education  Authorities  the  privilege  of  paying  a  lower 
salary  in  schools  where  there  are  less  than  forty  children. 
This  permission,  it  seems,  the  local  authorities  are  very 
willing  to  accept !  Moreover,  the  Board  of  Education  refuses 
to  recognize  Scale  IV,  save  in  the  Metropolitan  Police  Dis- 
trict, although  the  G)mmittee's  report  did  not  limit  its 
application.  And  finally,  it  appears,  according  to  the 
Schoolmaster^  that  ''many  Local  Authorities  are  refusing  or 
neglecting  to  put  into  operation  the  scales  allocated  to  their 
areas." 

These  obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  complete  operation 
of  the  Bumham  Standard  Scales  would  seem  to  be  sufficient 
to  exhaust  the  patience  of  all  who  have  the  interest  of  edu- 
cation at  heart.  But  still  another  cause  for  alarm  has  been 
the  haunting  specter  of  the  "  Geddes  Cut,"  which  has  flitted 
through  the  pages  of  British  educational  journals.  As  de- 
scribed in  the  supplementary  article  by  Dr.  Kandel  in  this 
issue,  the  long  expected  report  of  the  Geddes  Committee 
has  now  appeared,  and  proposes  a  reduction  of  £18,000,000 
in  the  budget  for  education.  This  reduction  is  the  more 
depressing  from  the  fact  that  it  comes  in  the  face  of  two 
other  partial  failures.  In  the  first  place,  the  Fisher  Act  is  not 
in  operation.  ''Outside  of  London  the  continuation  school 
scheme  is  non-existent."  Secondly,  the  Bumham  Scales  are 
only  partially  in  operation,  and  it  is  absurd  to  suggest  their 
reduction. 

But  the  executive  of  The  National  Union  of  Teachers  has 
been  following  the  "economizing  activities"  of  the  Geddes 
Committee,  and  we  are  assured  that  there  will  be  stem 
opposition  by  the  teachers  to  any  decrease.  The  movement 
to  arouse  public  sentiment  is  taking  the  form  of  advertise- 
ments, newspaper  articles,  and  interviews  with  ministers  and 
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members  of  Parliament.  The  following  ringing  memorial 
has  been  drawn  up  by  the  Teachers'  Registration  G)uncil, 
and  will  be  signed  by  prominent  citizens,  and  sent  to  members 
of  Parliament: 

We  desire  to  bring  before  our  feUow-countrymen,  especially  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  task  of  government,  whether  as  Ministers,  members  of 
Parliament,  or  Local  Representatives,  the  grave  national  danger  which 
attends  any  attempt  to  reduce  expenditure  on  education. 

The  recent  extension  of  the  franchise  has  made  it  more  than  ever  neces- 
sary to  open  all  possible  avenues  of  knowledge  and  ^ightenment.  Among 
the  perils  which  confront  this  nation  one  of  the  gravest  is  that  which  arises 
from  the  unintdligent  acceptance  of  errors  and  half-truths  in  politics, 
economics,  and  social  relationships. 

A  complete  and  generous  system  of  education  will  fortify  the  States 
against  civic  unrest  and  strife,  while  serving  to  widen  the  vision  and  enrich 
the  lives  of  individuals. 

Knowledge  is  the  hall-mark  of  civilization,  the  basis  of  sound  judgment 
in  afiPairs,  and  in  a  modem  community  it  should  not  be  regarded  as  a 
luxury  for  the  few  but  as  a  necessity  for  all. 

The  tragic  ordeal  of  War  revealea  with  sombre  emphasis,  the  penalties 
of  ignorance  and  the  possibilities  of  extended  knowledge. 

Our  previous  system  of  education  was  justified,  but  we  were  led  to  per- 
ceive its  shortcomings  and  to  frame  new  proposids  embodied  in  the  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1918.  That  measure  is  not  in  operation,  nor  has  the  leeway 
of  the  war  years  been  recovered.  Thousands  of  talented  children  seek  in 
vain  the  opportunity  of  secondary  education.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  are  excluded  from  Universities  and  Technical  Institutions,  and 
the  newly-awflicened  desire  of  working  people  for  further  knowledge  is  left 
unsatisfied. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  a  careful  survey  of  our  national  resources  and 
for  thrift  in  all  expenditure,  public  and  private.  We  hold,  however,  that 
thrift  should  be  exercised  with  discrimination,  and  we  are  convinced  of  the 
unwisdom  of  any  curtailment  of  educational  opportunity.  We  desire  to 
see  our  country  take  its  place  in  the  van  of  civilized  and  enlightened  com- 
munities, and  we  regard  public  expenditure  on  education  as  a  wise  invest- 
ment whidi  will  bring  to  this  and  to  succeeding  generations  the  rich  rewards 
of  civic  greatness  and  private  contentment. 


In  our  January  issue]  we  called  attention 
Proposal  to  to  a  biU,  soon  to  be  presented  in  Farlia- 

SdSo<^^vtem  ment,  the  purpose  of  which  was  the  abo- 

iaEngiimd  lition    of    the    existing    dual    system    of 

"provided"  and  "non-provided**  schools. 
This  biU  to  amend  the  Education  Act,  1921,  has  been  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Thomas  Davies,  and  has  been  "ordered  by  the 
House  of  G)mmons  to  be  printed.*' 
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The  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  as  indicated  in  the  follow- 
ing explanatory  memorandum  quoted  from  the  Schoolmaster, 
are:  '*  (1)  that  a  national  system  of  elementary  schools  under 
the  complete  control  of  the  local  education  authorities  shall 
take  the  place  of  the  present  dual  system;  (2)  that  the  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  and  dismissal  of  all  teachers  in 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools,  including  all  teachers 
giving  religious  instruction,  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  local 
education  authorities;  (S)  that  no  teacher  in  an  ordinary 
public  elementary  school  shall  be  obliged  to  give  religious 
instruction  imless  speciaUy  appointed  for  that  purpose  only, 
or  be  in  a  better  or  worse  position  by  reason  of  giving  or  not 
giving  religious  instruction;  (4)  that  local  education  authori- 
ties shall  have  the  free  use  of  the  buildings  of  existing  volun- 
tary schools  for  any  educational  purpose  for  which  the 
authority  is  competent  to  provide;  (5)  that  the  local  edu- 
cation authority  shall  make  adequate  provision  in  all  public 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  for  religious  observance 
and  instruction,  differentiated  so  far  as  practicable  in  relation 
to  religious  tenets,  such  instruction  to  be  given  in  school 
hours  by  teachers  suitable  and  willing  to  give  it,  subject  to  a 
conscience  clause  and  provision  for  withdrawal  for  religious 
observance  or  instruction  elsewhere." 

This  is  a  logical  step  toward  which  English  education  has 
been  moving  for  a  score  of  years.  Abominable  as  was  the 
^^sacerdotalism''  of  the  Act  of  1902,  the  proposal  did  look 
toward  the  abolition  of  the  dual  system,  and  the  ruined 
Bill  of  1906  was  well  said  to  have  been  ^^ borne  in  the  arms" 
of  the  legislation  of  1902.  The  press  comments  on  the 
proposed  measure  are  somewhat  in  variance,  but  they  agree, 
in  general,  that  the  abolition  of  the  dual  control  is  desirable. 
As  to  whether  this  particular  biU  offers  adequate  provision 
to  such  an  end,  and  concerning  the  many  dangers  involved 
in  the  change,  there  is  naturally  considerable  difference  of 
opinion. 

The  Educational  Supplement  of  the  London  Times  for 
example,  comments  rather  favorably.  It  holds  that  the  biD 
embodies  the  principles  set  forth  by  Doctor  Fisher  in  March 
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1920,  and  ^'is  a  straightforward  attempt  to  abolish  the  dual 
system  of  schools."  It  further  declares:  "The  Bill  provides 
the  fullest  possible  conscience  clause  for  teachers  and  public 
alike.  It  absolutely  safeguards  the  teachers  from  anything 
savouring  in  the  remotest  degree  of  a  test,  and  so  far  does 
this  go  that  in  the  event  of  all  the  teachers  being  unwilling 
to  give  religious  instruction,  denominational  or  undenomi- 
national, the  local  authority  would  have  power  to  relieve 
them  and  to  appoint  special  teachers  for  the  purpose." 

The  Scottish  Edricatumal  Joumaly  on  the  other  hand,  takes 
care  to  point  out  that  the  bill  is  not  Mr.  Davies',  but  is 
promoted  by  the  "National  Society."  The  significance  of 
this  accusation  is  to  be  seen  in  the  full  name  of  this  innocent 
appearing  organization,  which  is  "the  National  Society  for 
the  Education  of  the  Poor  in  the  Principles  of  the  Church  of 
England."  This  bill,  the  Scotch  editor  contends,  is  one 
providing  for  the  handing  over  of  all  voluntary  schools  to 
the  local  authority,  but  "on  conditions."  And,  as  ever,  it  is 
the  conditions  that  make  the  trouble  and  will  prevent  the 
bill  from  coming  into  operation.  One  of  the  conditions  is 
that  provision  is  to  be  made  for  the  giving  of  religious  in- 
struction in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  denomi- 
nation to  which  the  children  belong.  The  Catholic  TimeSy 
likewise,  acknowledges  that  the  biU  "has  the  backing  of  the 
National  Society,"  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  prefatory 
statement  indicates  that  "this  bill  embodies  the  proposals 
put  forward  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  in  his  speech  commimicated  to  the  press 
in  March,  1920." 

The  Schoolmaster,  organ  of  the  National  Union,  endorses 
the  general  purposes  of  the  bill,  believing,  as  it  does,  that  the 
"non-provided"  schools  should  be  transferred;  but,  it  objects, 
because  (1)  the  bill  provides  that  "arrangements  shall  be 
made  for  providing  religious  instruction  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  of  the  denomination  to  which  the  children 
belong,"  which  means  the  extension  of  denominational  in- 
struction into  Council  schools;  and  (2)  because  "it  does  not 
definitely  provide  for  *no  tests  for  teachers,*  and  discrimi- 
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nation  for  denominational  reasons  will  be  the  result."  The 
editor  of  The  Schoolmaster  recognizes^  however,  that  the  bill 
introduced  by  Da  vies  is  but  a  "feeler,"  and  "only  Govern- 
ment legislation  can  operate.  We  trust  that  the  Government 
vnll  introduce  a  Bill,  but  a  BiU  which  does  not  affect  the  *pio- 
vided  schooF  religious  lessons,  nor  bring  Council  school 
teachers  within  the  scope  of  creed  tests." 


A  recent  article  in  the  Koelnisehe  Zeiiung 
ReorguiiMtioii  outlined  the  new  organization  of  secondary 
Se^^i^Edu-  education  proposed  or  already  developing 
cation  in  Germany.    All  preparatory  schools  are 

to  be  abolished  and  the  secondary  schools 
(HohereLehranetaUen)  will  hereafter  be  fed  by  the  Vdkschvlen. 
A  Volkschule  will  offer  either  a  four  year  course,  or  a  course 
of  six  or  seven  years,  so  that  the  course  given  in  a  secondary 
school  will  vary  according  to  the  stage  at  which  it  receives  its 
pupils.  It  may  be  a  full  course  or  just  a  completing  school 
(Aufbauschvle).  Four  kinds  of  high  schools  are  contem- 
plated, equal  in  rank:  Oymnasien,  Bealrgymnasieny  Oberrealr 
echvlen,  and  Deutsche  Oberschulen.  The  last  named  insti- 
tutions represent  a  new  type,  and  have  as  humanistic 
disciplines  the  German  language,  German  literature,  and 
German  culture.  The  lowest  grade  of  the  secondary  schools, 
which  has  been  known  as  sexta,  will  be  made  the  highest 
form  of  a  four  year  Volkschule,  which  will  thus  serve  as  a 
basic  school  (Grundschule)  for  those  who  are  to  proceed  to 
the  full  course  in  a  secondary  school.  The  curriculum  in  the 
secondary  school  will  thus  be  reduced  from  nine  years  to 
eight,  but,  with  this  continuity  of  training,  it  is  believed  that 
the  present  standard  of  attainment  for  admission  to  a 
university  can  be  maintained,  in  spite  of  the  lost  year. 

In  accordance  with  the  German  Constitution,  Staatsh 
busrgerkunde  (civics)  and  Arbeitsunterricht  (vocational  edu« 
cation)  will  be  subjects  of  instruction  in  every  school.  As 
a  first  modem  language,  it  seems  that  English  will,  in  general. 
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be  preferred.  Secondary  education  for  girls  will  resemble 
that  for  boys  so  far  as  sex  differences  permit.  No  objection 
is  raised  to  coeducation  in  principle;  when  a  commxmity  can 
support  only  one  school,  boys  and  girls  alike  may  attend  it* 
In  South  Germany  many  boys'  secondary  schools  are  already 
opened  to  girls,  whilst  in  Thtiringen  boys  are  admitted  to 
secondary  schools  for  girls. 


^  ^  .  ^  .  About  this  season  of  the  year  thousands 
The  Appointment  #        -         •.  n  j  i       i_     i 

Bureau  as  Social       of  umversity,  college,  and  normal  school 

Service  seniors  and  graduates  in  the  United  States 

are  beginning  to  worry  about  ways  and  means  of  securing  a 
position  to  teach.  In  many  instances  they  will  be  forced  to 
resort  to  a  teachers'  agency,  since  the  institution  from  which 
they  are  graduating  has  few  or  no  facilities  for  locating 
them;  and  in  other  cases,  because  of  the  inefficiency  of  the 
placement  work  in  their  Alma  Mater,  they  may  eventually 
wish  that  they  had  paid  the  fees  incident  to  obtaining  a  place 
through  a  private  agency. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  bureau  of  appointments 
or  placement  is  a  comparatively  new  institution  in  colleges 
and  normal  schools,  and  is  as  yet  but  poorly  developed.  Like 
Topsy,  it  ''jes'  growed,"  and  educators  have  little  idea  of  its 
importance.  It  sprang  up  almost  unconsciously  for  very 
material  reasons.  In  the  struggle  of  the  American  college 
to  procure  funds  that  should  be  adequate  for  its  maintenance 
and  for  the  amazing  development  it  has  attained,  it  came  to 
be  good  policy  to  encourage  the  alimmi  and  faculty  to  secure 
satisfactory  teaching  positions  for  the  students  about  to  be 
graduated.  The  reputation  of  placing  graduates  to  advan- 
tage proved  to  be  a  winning  card  in  attracting  students,  and 
the  graduates  thus  located  generally  expressed  themselves 
as  grateful  for  the  favor  and  declared  their  undying  loyalty  to 
Alma  Mater.  Naturally  this  office  of  placing  graduates  was 
at  first,  and  in  some  institutions  still  is,  performed  in  a  most 
casual  and  haphazard  fashion.    But  many  institutions  have 
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long  before  this  come  to  realize  that  their  student  body  has 
grown  far  too  large  to  permit  the  placement  work  to  remain 
on  such  an  informal  and  unorganized  basis.  In  consequence, 
during  the  past  twenty-five  years  there  has  sprung  up  in 
hundreds  of  American  institutions  an  organization  going  by 
the  name  of  '^bureau  of  appointments,"  or  some  other  title 
roughly  indicative  of  its  functions. 

But  as  yet  even  the  best  of  these  bureaus  have  not  fully 
grasped  their  own  significance  and  possibilities.  The  magni- 
tude of  the  work  is  little  understood.  Some  member  of  the 
faculty  is  generally  beguiled  into  undertaking  the  work 
with  the  promise  of  additional  compensation  or  of  being  re- 
lieved of  some  classwork  or  both,  and  it  is  not  until  he  finds 
that  more  than  four-fifths  of  his  time  is  being  consumed  with 
appointment  duties  and  that  the  institution  is  reluctant  to 
grant  him  anything  save  the  most  meager  clerical  help  and 
the  simplest  mechanical  facilities  that  he  begins  to  perceive 
how  little  the  work  is  understood  and  for  what  a  mess  of 
pottage  he  has  sold  his  birthright.  He  is  then  likely  to  be- 
come a  chronic  suppliant  or  complainant,  or  to  relegate  the 
work  so  far  as  he  dares  to  some  poorly  paid  derk,  secretaiy, 
or  assistant. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  all  about  us.  And  even  in  the  larger 
institutions  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  get  the  authorities  to 
appreciate  the  situation  and  adequately  support  the  work. 
There  are  at  least  half  a  dozen  colleges  and  universities  that 
each  year  place  several  hundred  of  their  graduates  in  im- 
portant positions  through  the  services  of  the  appointment 
bureau.  Assuming  that  these  positions  carry  an  average 
salary  of  but  $1,500,  it  would  mean  in  the  aggregate  a  gross 
income  to  the  bureau  of  thirty  or  forty  thousand  dollars,  if 
the  candidates  were  obliged  to  pay  the  registration  fees  and 
commissions  required  by  a  teachers'  agency.  And  yet  these 
institutions  usually  feel  that  a  proposed  outlay  of  five 
thousand  dollars  in  financing  a  mere  bureau  of  appoint- 
ments is  an  outrageous  extravagance.  Our  academic 
minds  have  been  so  lacking  in  imagination  that  we  do  not 
perceive  that  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  service  has  been 
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rendered,  even  if  it  has  been  furnished  the  student  free  of 
charge,  and  that  with  an  expense  account  of  five  thousand 
dollars  there  would  stiU  be  a  profit  of  several  hyndred  per  cent, 
to  the  college. 

But  the  importance  of  the  work  should  not  be  measured  in 
dollars  and  cents.  We  must  come  to  see  that  it  is  quite  as 
essential  for  American  institutions  to  assist  their  trained  men 
and  women  to  secure  the  positions  where  they  can  do  their 
best  work  as  it  is  to  train  them  for  these  positions.  We  have 
outstripped  all  other  nations  in  attempting  to  educate  every 
one  who  has  the  ability  for  leadership,  but  we  have  fallen 
short  of  our  full  duty  in  not  recognizing  how  important  it  is 
for  us  to  see  that  each  leader  has  an  opportunity  to  exert  his 
maximum  strength.  The  failures  and  misfits  that  have  re- 
sulted from  our  laissezfaire  attitude  in  this  matter,  occasion 
a  great  economic,  intellectual,  and  moral  waste  each  year. 
Placement,  like  all  other  forms  of  educational  work,  is  a  gen- 
uine social  service,  and  should  be  adequately  provided  for, 
regardless  of  expense.  It  should  rightly  be  o£Pered  without 
cost  to  the  individual,  but  if  efficiency  requires  expenditures 
beyond  our  means,  the  candidates  may  be  charged  a  small 
fee.  A  charge  of  one  fourth  or  one  fifth  that  of  a  private 
agency  would  more  than  cover  the  cost,  and  the  few  that 
could  not  aflFord  to  pay  the  fees  might  be  given  the  service 
free.  Teachers'  agencies  have  had  an  assured  place  in  the 
past,  and  they  may  continue  to  be  of  value  on  a  smaller  scale 
in  the  future,  but  the  prime  function  of  placement  work  is 
social  service  and  not  commercial  gain. 

Because  the  appointment  bureau  is  a  genuine  form  of 
social  service,  everything  possible  should  be  done  to  make 
this  work  effective  and  fruitful  within  collegiate  walls.  Not 
only  should  it  be  adequately  supported,  but  all  obstacles  to 
its  highest  success  should  be  removed.  The  ^opposition  of 
various  departments  within  the  institution  to  a  central 
bureau  should  cease.  Often  a  department — ^be  it  Latin, 
history,  English,  or  chemistry — ^will  insist  that  it  knows 
its  own  students  better  than  any  outside  agency,  and  is 
keenly  jealous  of  its  own  prestige  in  locating  students.    But 
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if  its  desire  were  to  serve  society  in  the  person  of  the 
candidate  and  the  school  authorities  seeking  a  teacher,  it 
would  realixe  its  mistake  in  trying  to  work  alone,  and  would 
be  glad  to  cooperate  with  the  bureau.  Moreover,  effective 
social  service  demands  the  cooperation  of  various  collies 
with  each  other.  The  bureau  should  be  a  dearing-house 
for  the  departments  within  a  single  college,  but  eventually 
there  should  also  be  a  clearing-house  for  the  bureaus  of  the 
different  institutions.  Until  this  is  well  established,  the 
teachers'  agencies,  which  draw  their  clientage  from  all  the 
colleges,  will  have  a  certain  advantage  over  the  college 
bureaus,  and  the  best  interests  of  society  will  not  be  s^ved. 
An  article  on  *' Appointment  Bureaus  in  Colleges  and  Uni* 
versities/'  discussing  many  of  the  problems  we  have  outlined, 
will  be  published  in  our  nesct  issue*  It  was  especially  solic- 
ited from  Professor  Arthur  !•  Jones,  who  has,  throughout  a 
long  experience  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  else-* 
where,  taken  a  singularly  broad  view  of  appointment  work. 
It  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  those  who  have  come  to 
view  the  appointment  bureau  as  a  species  of  social  service. 


BOOK  REVIEWS 


PrinciplM  and  Problemt  of  GoT«niiiieiit*-fi9r  OiAXum  6&ov<  ftumEB  uid 
Bertha  Mosbb  Haineb.    Harper  &  Brothers.    1021.    507  p. 

Professor  Haines  and  his  wife  have  prepared  a  book  whidi  has  found  a 
welcome  by  many  teachera  of  American  Government  in  coUeges  and  um- 
versities.  The  work  is  weD  adapted  to  serve  as  supplementary  reading 
in  the  usual  year's  course  on  this  subject  where  a  standard  text  book  is 
used.  A  text  book,  of  course,  should  present  the  salient  facts  in  regard 
to  the  structure  and  function  of  government,  emphasizing  the  structure 
more  than  functions  for  the  same  reason  that  the  medical  student  studies 
anatomy  before  physiology.  After  grounding  his  students  in  the  frame 
of  government,  the  instructor  should  lead  them  into  an  investigation  of 
governmental  problems  and  of  the  functioning  of  institutions. 

The  Haines'  book  is  admirably  adapted  for  the  latter  purpose.  Among 
the  topics  discussed  at  length  are:  popular  control  of  government,  the 
initiative,  referendum  and  recall,  political  parties,  the  merit  system,  con* 
stitution-making,  the  federal  government  and  the  states,  the  parliamentary 
versus  the  presidential  system,  problems  of  legislation,  administrative 
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methods,  commission  fonn  of  city  govenunent,  refoim  of  judicial  piooe- 
diiie»  the  budget,  regulation  and  control  of  public  utilities,  intematicmal 
relations  and  world  politics.  The  usual  college  text  on  American  gov^n- 
ment  omits  any  discussion  of  the  origin  and  devebpment  of  goyemmait» 
or  of  theories  and  definitions.  The  first  three  chapters  of  the  Haines* 
book  fortunately  are  devoted  to  this  field. 

On  the  whole  this  book  stimulates  the  student  to  think.  Beginning 
where  the  textbook  leaves  off,  it  carries  the  process  of  instruction  another 
step  forward.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  any  book  of  this  character 
can  displace  the  standard  text,  because  it  is  difficult  to  combine  between 
two  covers  both  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  government*  and  because 
one  phase  ought  not  to  be  slighted  in  favor  of  the  other  phase.  The  wisest 
course  seems  to  be  that  of  placing  both  books  in  the  hands  of  the  student. 

Kenneth  Colbobovb. 

NOBTHWESTEBN  UnTVBBSITT, 
EVAMSION,  lUJNOIB. 


Blementaiy  Scoaomica.»By  T&oMAa  Ncxon  Cabvioi.    Giim  k  Company. 
1920.    400  p. 

This  text  by  Professor  Carver  is  designed  primarily  for  secondary  school 
use;  it  is  essentially  an  adaptation  of  the  same  author^s  "Prindi^es  of 
Political  Economy/'  (Ginn:  1919),  and  a  shorter  course  of  his  ^'Principles 
of  National  Economy/'  (Ginn:  1921),  both  of  which  are  college  texts. 
As  in  these  last  two  mentioned  books,  the  viewpoint  is  that  of  national 
Welfare,  the  treatment  covering  seven  sections,  vis: 

1.    What  Makeft  a  Nation  Prosperous  (68  pages). 

C.    Economising  Lab6r  (46  pages). 

8.    The  Productive  Activities  (64  pages). 

4.  Exchange  (56  pages). 

5.  Dividing  the  Product  of  Ibdustry  (68  pages). 

6.  The  Consumption  of  Wealth  (81  pages). 

7.  Reform  (44  pages). 

The  treatment,  at  least  from  the  standpoint  of  previous  similar  texts, 
is  somewhat  novel.  The  first  three  parts  are  mainly  a  discussion  of  sociol- 
ogy, economic  geogn^hy,  and  political  science  and,  as  such,  are  well  done. 

What  is  udually  called  "theory"  is  contabed  in  Parts  Four  and  Five, 
together  with  a  study  of  several  so-called ""  problems,"  for  example.  Crises, 
International  Trade,  and  the  Labor  Problem.  Professor  Carver's  theory 
combines  a  more  modem  welfare  concept  of  Economics  with  an  older 
viewpoint  tending  toward  the  neo-classical.  Because  of  the  latter  ten* 
dency,  perhaps,  the  omission  of  any  complete  discussion  of  the  "law  of 
demand  and  supply"  is  somewhat  noticeable  and  becomes  a  trifle  more  so 
when  the  "principle  of  single  price"  is  described  as  "the  first  law  of  the 
market"  (p.  201).  Part  Six  devotes  some  much-needed  attention  to  Con- 
sumption, and  does  it  well,  while  in  Part  Seven  the  author  discusses  the 
salient  features  of  Communisim,  Socialism,  the  Sin^e  Tax,  Anarchism^ 
and  Constructive  Liberalism. 

Professor  Carver  has  done  much  to  make  his  book  successful  in  the 
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danrooin.  He  has  made  most  of  the  chapters  (forty-seven  in  all)  of  a 
good  one-lesson  length*  and  those  that  are  too  long  for  a  single  assignment 
quite  readily  break  into  two.  The  book  might  have  been  made  to  do  some 
better  t^mching  if  more  of  the  exercise  questiona  at  the  end  of  each  chapter 
were  of  the  reasoning  type  instead  of  mostly  the  memory  kind.  If  the 
purpose  of  pictures  is  to  lend  an  interest  to  the  text»  it  might  have  been 
better  if  some  of  the  thirty-two  illustrationB  used  were  induded  in  the 
second  half  of  the  book,  instead  of  being  all  "crowded"  into  the  first. 
On  the  whole.  Professor  Carver  succeeds  well  in  keeping  down  to  the  levd 
of  the  students  for  whom  he  wrote  the  book,  and  because  it  will  teach 
them  some  things — ^many  things — ^not  ordinarily  considered  '*  economics," 
it  does  not  follow  that  a  good  many  teachers  will  not  be  justified  in  at  least 
giving  the  book  a  fair  trial. 

Abthur  L.  Faubel. 
New  York  Univsbsitt, 
New  York  Citt. 


Plays  for  Classroom  Interpretation.— Edited  by  Edwin  Van  B.  Knig 
Heory  Holt  &  Co.  19£1.  264  p. 

Many  volumes  of  plays  for  high  sdux^  use  have  been  compiled  recently, 
but  few  of  them  contain  any  directions  as  to  the  best  method  for  making 
the  contents  mean  anything  more  than  another  group  <^  reading  selections. 
This  volume  may  be  used  as  a  reader,  as  a  text  for  the  study  <A  dramatk 
technique,  or  as  a  series  of  '"types"  of  modem  drama,  but  its  editor  states 
plainly  in  the  title  the  specific  purpose  of  this  volume.  As  a  text  intended 
for  a  definite  purpose,  it  is  unique  among  collections  of  drama. 

In  addition  to  seven  dramatic  entities  ranging  from  classic  theme  in  the 
scene  from  Ulysses  by  Stephen  Phillips,  through  the  farce-comedy  of 
Spreading  the  News  by  Lady  Gregory,  to  the  fantasy  <^  The  Oclden  Doom 
by  Lord  Dunsany,  it  ofiFers  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  instructions  for 
actual  classroom  interpretation.  A  teacher  who  follows  dosdy  the 
editor's  instructions  will  teach  much  more  than  the  text  of  certain  dramas. 
If — as  is  sure  to  be  true  in  hundreds  of  schools — she  knows  little  of  the  art 
ol  dramatic  interpretation,  these  directions  will  be  of  inestimable  help  to 
her.  As  they  are  the  result  of  actual  practice — ^the  best  method  for  testing 
prindples  underlying  a  text-book — ^they  antidpate  every  difficulty  likdy 
to  be  encountered.  The  fairly  experienced  director  of  plays,  as  weU  as  the 
timid  beginner,  will  find  valuable  hints  in  the  general  introduction  and  the 
notes  on  the  several  plays.  As  an  instance  <^  this  value,  let  me  quote  the 
first  sentence  of  the  comment  on  The  Oolden  Doom:  '"The  serious  tone  of 
the  play  must  be  carefully  sustained,  and  a  real  effort  made  to  reproduce 
the  charm  that  lies  in  the  simplidty  of  language,  thought,  and  incident." 

In  the  hands  of  a  skilful,  interested  teacher  this  volume  can  be  easily 
made  the  equivalent  of  any  course  of  study  of  the  more  usual  '"litenuy 
types."  Before  interpretation  should  be  attempted  there  should  be  an 
intensive  analysis  of  the  play.  Because  of  its  dements,  the  shortest  drama 
provides  more  varied  kinds  of  material  than  many  a  longer  unit.  Bi^ud 
reading  of  both  may  become  too  easy  an  accomplishment  in  schools.    Be- 
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cause  of  tlds,  the  suggestions  for  the  most  exacting  study  provided  here 
made  this  volume  just  so  much  more  inteDectually  stimulating  than  many 
other  collectionB  of  plays. 

The  present  revival  of  dramatic  activity  has  reached  all  teachers  of 
English.  Unfortunately*  many  of  them  are  by  reason  of  location  pre- 
vented from  first-hand  acquaintance  with  the  art  of  the  theater.  This 
lack  of  actual  contact  with  acting  and  producing  induces  the  belief  that 
one  other  inclusion  would  have  increased  vastly  the  helpfulness  of  Mr. 
Knickerbocker's  volume.  He  might  have  listed  some  twenty  or  thirty  of 
the  best  books  to  round  out  the  equipment  of  the  teacher. 

Clabence  Stbatton. 
CifvsLAin),  Ohio. 


English  Poetry,  Its  Principles  and  Progress.— ^By  Chablbb  M.  Gatubt,  C.  C. 
Young,  and  Benjaion  P.  Kmrrz.  New  edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  The 
Macmillan  Company.    1921.    728  p. 

The  above  title,  and  the  sub-title  (*'with  representative  masterpieces 
from  1S90  to  1917,  and  with  notes")  indicate  the  scope  of  this  book.  Its 
purpose  is  shown  by  a  statement  from  the  Preface:  '*  We  have  aimed  to  set 
before  pupils  in  our  high  schools  not  merely  poems  that  will  yield  enjoy- 
ment after  they  have  been  studied,  but  poems  one  cannot  help  enjoying  on 
first  acquaintance." 

In  addition  to  the  poems,  which  are  admirably  chosen,  the  book  con- 
tains brief  and  interesting  biographies,  short  and  illuminating  criticisms, 
and  notes  that  explain  such  matters  as  need  to  be  known.  As  is  proper  for 
a  high  school  textbook,  the  emphasis  is  upon  general  information  and 
appreciation  rather  than  scholarly  minuteness. 

If  the  editors  have  anywhere  strayed  from  this  aim,  it  is  in  the  long  intro- 
duction, especially  in  the  passages  on  meter  and  in  the  analysis  of  the 
general  types  of  poetry.  There  is  possibly  too  much,  also,  on  such 
matters  of  literary  history  as  the  romantic  movement.  If,  however,  these 
things  will  be  read  only  by  the  teachers — as  is  quite  probable — ^no  loss  is 
incurred. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  editors  did  not,  or  could  not,  include  more 
of  the  poetry  of  the  twentieth  century.  Nevertheless,  as  a  survey  of  the 
best  and  most  typical  English  poetry,  it  is  a  work  of  admirable  taste  and 
judgment. 

F&ANKUN  T.  Baxeb. 

Teachebb  College, 
Columbia  UNivEBsrrT. 


Community  Civics.— By  Edgab  W.  Ames  and  Abvib  Eldbed.    The  Macmillan 
Co.    1921.    S87p. 

The  last  few  years  have  seen  the  publication  of  a  large  number  of  text 
books  in  Community  Civics.  However,  there  is  still  room  for  variation 
to  suit  the  ideas  of  different  groups  of  teachers.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr. 
Eldred  have  produced  a  good  text,  dear  in  statement,  easily  understood, 
and  with  a  modern  social  viewpoint  in  the  selection  of  content.  They 
give  a  good  comprehensive  treatment  of  each  subject.    They  maintain. 
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throtiglioiit,  the  ideft  of  the  responsibility  of  the  citiaen  for  good  goTctti- 
ment.  The  order  of  treatment:  dty,  state,  and  nation  is  in  accordance 
with  good  pedagogical  practice.  They  have  had  the  courage  to  make  it  a 
distinctly  town  book.  Most  writers  of  civics  terts  try  to  fit  both  town 
and  country  schools,  in  order  to  secure  a  larger  sale.  This  is  a  mistake 
because  a  book  which  tries  to  please  both  is  usually  valuable  to  neither. 
Suggestions  for  reading  at  the  end  of  the  book  are  valuable. 

The  authors  utilise  the  historical  background  to  give  an  iqpproach  to 
most  of  their  topics.  This  has  the  advantage  of  giving  a  consistency  to 
the  whole  plan.  It  is  also  desirable  because  most  civics  teachers  begin  as 
history  teachers,  and  the  historical  iqpproach  will  i^peal  to  them.  At  the 
same  time  it  will  serve  to  coordinate  the  civics  with  the  history  of  the 
schooL 

The  very  foundation  idea  of  Community  Civics  is  that  children  should 
be  trained  to  observe  activities  about  them,  and  to  take  part  in  those 
activities.  Mr.  Ames  and  Mr.  £ldred  have  met  this  need  by  the  insertion 
of  sets  of  problems,  which  are  very  good  indeed.  It  seems,  however,  that 
they  have  not  gone  far  enough.  There  are  no  suggesttons  for  organiaed 
student  activities  in  connection  with  civics. 

jBBBia  C  EvAim. 

WnjiiAM  Psim  High  School 

PSiLADEIfHIA,  Pa. 

The  Project  ICethod  of  Teachis«.— By  Jomr  Altow  Stavionoir.    The  Biach 
milkaOK    IMl.    800  p. 

While  the  open  season  for  defining  the  project  method  lasts,  every 
hunter  may  as  weU  try  his  aim.  One  of  the  few  attempts  thus  far  to  r^ 
suit  in  a  book  on  the  subject  has  been  made  by  Pntfessor  J.  A.  Stevenson, 
who  compiled  most  of  his  material  while  a  student  under  Professor  CtuuN 
ters  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  The  formula  whidi  he  arrived  at  is  as 
follows:  "A  project  is  a  problematic  act  carried  to  its  completion  in  a 
natural  setting/*  The  implication  of  this  is  that  the  project  method  of 
teaching  consists  in  assisting  pupils  to  perform  such  problematic  acts. 

Four  criteria  for  distinguishing  projects  are  presented,  namely,  reason- 
ing as  opposed  to  mere  memory  of  Information,  conduct  rather  than 
acquiring  information  for  its  own  sake,  a  natural  settmg  for  learning  in- 
stead of  an  artificial  setting,  and  the  priority  of  the  problem  over  the 
principles  involved  in  its  solution.  After  criticizing  other  definitions 
delimiting  project  from  problem,  and  touching  on  the  implications  of  the 
idea,  the  relation  of  projects  to  the  curriculum  are  discussed  and  a  few 
examples  of  school  projects  described. 

This  is,  of  course,  not  a  definitive  treatment  of  the  subject.  The  edu* 
cational  conception  now  beginning  to  be  designated  by  the  term  "project 
method"  is  undoubtedly  much  more  far-reaching  then  Mr.  Stevenson's 
treatment  indicates.  To  mention  only  two  aspects  which  he  fails  to  bring 
out,  the  project  method  is  founded  upon  the  psychology  of  purpose  and 
it  gives  play  to  the  ideal  of  socialiased  group  activity.  Hie  book  seems  to 
have  been  compiled,  moreover,  earlier  than  its  date  would  indicate;  very 
significant  advances  have  been  made  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  prao- 
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tioe  of  project  teaching  during  the  lut  two  years  which  are  not  referred 
to.  It  looks,  however*  in  the  right  direction  and  will  serve  to  set  many 
to  considering  the  merits  of  the  project  idea  who  may  not  have  given  it  as 
yet  much  serious  consideration. 

JamjB8  F.  Hoaic. 
Tbuchbbs  Collbob, 
Columbia  Univkbsitt. 


Mantsale  Scholarium.— Translated  by  Bobebv  F.  SarBOiir.    Harvard  Univer- 
sity  Press.    IMl.    liStp. 

It  is  surprising  that  this  Manual,  first  published  in  1481,  has  never 
before  been  translated  into  any  modem  language,  for  it  is  full  of  inf orma- 
tion  for  the  student  of  education.  As  the  advertisement  states,  *'  the  work 
is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  two  students  at  the  University  of 
Heidelberg,  who  chat  with  one  another  in  lively  and  entertaining  fashion 
about  the  courses  of  study,  the  members  of  the  faculties,  living  co  iditions, 
amusements,  and  various  other  matters  of  interest."  The  chapter  on 
hazing  has  been  translated  and  scholars  have  used  other  parts  of  the 
dialogue. 

This  Manual  is  valuable  because  it  was  a  Vade  mecum  for  the  freshmen. 
Students  were  required  to  talk  Latin  at  all  times  and  the  Manual  was 
intended  to  make  it  easier  for  them  "to  drop  into  Latin"  when  necessary. 
This  book  and  the  statutes  of  the  universities  prove  that  the  ability  to 
converse  in  Latin  was  not  a  common  accomplishment;  and,  if  we  can  judge 
ol  the  Latin  which  was  spoken  by  the  examples  in  this  Manual,  what 
Latin  it  was!  A  freshman  who  wrote  such  Latin  proee  would  fail  to  pass 
the  uniform  entrance  examinations,  or  at  least  he  ought  to.  Even  such 
Latin  was  beyond  the  ability  of  the  average  student  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury; and  spies,  known  as  '*  wolves,"  were  encouraged  to  report  all  who 
us^  the  vernacular,  so  that  fines  might  swell  the  university  income. 

The  Universities  had  degenerated  sadly  from  their  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth century  prototyi>es.  Not  merely  had  the  ability  to  use  Latin  been 
lost,  but  the  Manual  shows  repeatedly  that  the  attitude  of  the  students 
had  changed  decidedly  and  for  the  worse.  In  the  thirteenth  century 
Cardinal  Jacques  de  Vitry  in  his  invectives  against  the  students  at  Paris 
charges  that  they  all  jJways  wish  to  hear  or  learn  something  new.  The 
Manual  shows  that  this  zest  for  learning  has  been  crushed  and  that  the 
students  were  then  content  to  accept  the  traditional  teaching.  The  old 
freedom  of  life,  too,  had  been  lost.  Strict  rules  were  laid  down  as  to 
attendance  on  classes  and  prohibitions  of  all  kinds  hemmed  in  the  students. 
University  life  had  become  a  dreary  grind  compared  with  the  days  when 
the  University  of  Paris  was  crowded  with  students  who  were  impatient  at 
any  restraint  upon  their  liberty  in  either  study  or  amusement. 

The  titie  of  Bachelor  had  become  easier  of  attainment;  it  could  be  se- 
cured in  one  and  a  half  years.  Even  so  a  candidate  often  received  the 
coveted  honor  by  bribery  or  favor.  In  discussing  examinations  Bartoldus, 
who  is  the  wise  student  giving  good  councD,  advises  his  friend  that  ''for 
three  or  four  florins  you'll  buy  the  favor  of  all,"  and,  although  he  has  not 
been  present  at  the  required  lectures,  it  will  make  no  difference.    When 
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his  friend  objects*  *'but  IH  be  perjured,"  be  replies,  "Every  promoted 
bachelor  is  perjured,  and  every  <»e  knows  that  few  of  the  masters  are  free 
from  this  disease/* 

Possibly  the  Manual  is  not  a  fair  guide  for  some  subjects.  It  seems  at 
times  to  have  the  same  purpose  as  an  old-fashioned  Sunday  school  book. 
Evil  actions  are  mentioned  only  that  they  may  be  shunned.  When  one 
of  the  students  suggests  something  naughty,  such  as  going  to  a  dance,  he 
is  easily  converted  from  the  error  of  his  ways  by  the  arguments  of  his  more 
upright  companion.  There  are  very  few  mentions  of  drinldng;  one  would 
never  suspect  that  the  Jus  Potandi  was  already  taking  shape.  When  the 
students  became  real  angry,  they  threatened  to  scratch  or  pull  hair!  Had 
the  students  who  filled  the  streets  of  a  university  town  with  their  brawls 
during  the  thirteenth  century  really  come  to  this  method  oi  settling  their 
quarrels? 

Many  other  topics  might  be  mentioned  to  iDustrate  the  abundance  of 
material  that  can  be  found  in  the  Manual.  For  example,  the  last  chapter 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  ''Comi^ete  Letter  Writer,"  containing  forms  for  in- 
vitations, etc.  The  most  interesting  to  a  modem  reader  will  probably  be 
the  one  in  which  a  student  invites  his  master  to  take  a  bath  at  his  expense, 
Seybolt  has  added  to  the  value  of  his  translation  by  corroborative  material 
drawn  from  the  statutes  of  Efurt,  Heidelberg,  and  Leipzig,  from  the 
Episiolae  Ob$curorum  Virorum  and  from  other  sources.  When  the  studies 
required  in  the  curriculum  are  mentioned,  he  explains  these  by  quotations 
from  the  Statutes  Book  of  Leipzig. 

The  translation  of  the  Manual  was  a  difficult  task,  but  it  has  been  done 
well.  The  modern  slang  equivalents  for  the  student  jargon  have  not 
always  been  happily  chosen,  but  Seybolt  has  been  wise  in  avoiding  extreme 
usages  which  would  have  made  the  book  comparatively  unintdligible  a 
few  years  from  now.  Query,  will  some  future  scholar  use  this  book  as  a 
source  for  student  slang  of  1921  ?    If  so,  he  will  be  mistaken. 

Dana  C.  Munbo. 
Pbingbton  Umivkrsitt, 

Pbinceton,  New  Jbbskt. 
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APPOINTMENT  BUREAUS  IN  COLLEGES  AND 
UNIVERSITIES 

AbTHXTR  J.  JONBB 

DURING  the  past  ten  years  and  especially  since  the 
World  War,  appointment  bureaus  and  other  place- 
ment agencies  in  our  colleges  and  universities  have 
steadily  increased  in  number  and  in  efficiency.  But  because 
the  movement  is  so  new»  comparatively,  the  organization  of 
the  work  and  the  technique  of  placement  have  not  been  well 
developed.  This  is  at  least  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
purpose  an<f  function  of  this  service  have  not  been  clearly 
understood  either  by  the  president3  and  boards  of  trustees 
of  the  institutions  or  by  many  of  those  in  charge  of  the  woi^ 
itself. 


What  is  the  function  of  a  placement  bureau  in  a  coll^fe 
or  university?  In  general  this  function  is  to  assist  in  placing 
trained  men  and  women  in  positions  in  which  each  can  ren^ 
der  his  maximum  service.  This  function,  in  common  with 
other  fimctions  of  education,  is  two  sided.  It  has  v^ry  dis- 
tinctly in  view  service  to  society.  It  performs  this  service 
by  helping  society  to  utilize  power — native  ability  developed 
and  directed  by  training.  It  also  helps  the  individual  him- 
self, because  it  aids  him  in  finding  and  securing  a  position  in 
which  he  can  use  his  training  and  abilities  to  the  best  advan- 
tage and  so  achieve  success.  In  most  cases  this  is  rewarded 
by  income  and  prestige;  in  all  cases  it  should  help  the  indi- 
vidual in  his  own  development. 

S07 
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These  two  complementary  functions  of  appointment 
bureaus  are  by  no  means  always  recognized,  nor  are  the 
bureaus  themselves  always  organized  with  this  end  in  view. 
They  are  here  stated  categorically,  however,  because  they 
must  determine  in  large  measure  the  organization  of  the 
bureaus  and  be  a  measure  of  its  success. 

The  varying  causes  for  the  establishment  of  such  work  in 
our  colleges  and  universities  and  the  gradual  change  in  meth- 
ods reveal  an  important  and  significant  change  in  attitude 
regarding  the  duty  of  society  and  even  of  the  state  towards 
social  service.  This  nation  has  always  believed  in  the  worth 
of  the  individual  as  such.  Our  Puritan  forefathers  started 
well  when  they  recognized  that  it  was  a  duty  of  the  public 
to  provide  means  by  which  each  individual  who  desired  it 
could  obtain  the  training  that  he  needed  for  his  own  future 
success.  They  also  clearly  saw  the  need  for  trained  leader- 
ship. It  is  true  that  the  only  opportunities  offered  for  some 
time  were  those  which  led  to  the  Christian  ministry,  but  at 
that  time  this  was  practically  the  only  field  for  leadership 
for  which  such  extended  training  was  necessary.  As  the 
need  for  training  in  other  fields  has  become  apparent,  we 
have  attempted,  at  least,  to  provide  other  lines  of  training. 
We  have  not,  it  is  true,  begun  to  keep  pace  with  the  develop- 
ing needs  for  trained  leaders  nor  with  the  demand  for  such 
training,  and  our  field  for  the  selection  of  prospective  leaders 
is  yet  far  too  limited.  The  educational  history  of  our  coun- 
try shows,  however,  that  we  believe  in  training  for  leader- 
ship and  that  we  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  providing 
either  by  public  or  private  effort,  or  both,  the  opportunity 
by  which  all  who  desire  such  training  can  secure  it.  Our 
achievements  in  providing  this  training  are  really  notable 
and  not  equalled  by  those  of  any  other  nation. 

But  has  our  duty  been  fulfilled  when  we  provide  this  op- 
portunity? Does  our  responsibility  extend  beyond  this? 
As  in  colonial  times,  many  feel  that  this  is  all  that  needs  to  be 
done.  We  seem  to  believe  that  society  has  no  obligation 
further  than  to  provide  the  opportunity.  If  any  one  does 
not  see  the  opportunity,  or  if  he  does  not  wish  to  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  it,  the  fault  is  not  with  society  nor  the  State,  but 
is  with  the  individual  himself.  Nor  have  we  felt  to  any 
considerable  degree  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  society  to 
see  that  the  trained  man  secured  the  position  in  which  he 
could  make  the  best  use  of  the  training  he  had  received. 
We  have  felt  that  this  is  a  responsibility  of  the  individual. 
This  attitude  is  symptomatic  of  our  conviction  that  securing 
a  suitable  position  means  success  and  success  is  purely  or 
largely  an  individual  affair.  This  must  be  attained  by  com- 
petition with  other  individuals.  To  help  one  as  against 
another,  would  not  be  fair.  We  have  not  begun  to  see  with 
any  distinctness  that  it  is  as  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  welfare  of  society,  to  have  the  trained  man  in  the 
right  place  as  it  is  to  be  sure  that  he  secures  the  right  train- 
ing. The  economic  and  social  loss  of  the  misfit  is  a  fact 
that  cannot  be  ignored — ^not  only  the  misfit  who  is  unable 
to  do  efiScient  work  in  the  place  where  he  is,  but  even  more 
the  misfit  who  is  working  on  a  low  level  when  he  could  do 
efficient  work  on  a  high  level.  The  logic  of  this  situation 
forces  the  conclusion  that  it  is,  in  part  at  least,  a  public  func- 
tion and  duty  to  see  that  the  trained  man  gets  into  a  position 
where  he  can  use  that  training  to  the  greatest  advantage  of 
society.  When  the  supply  of  trained  men  was  limited  and  the 
positions  were  man^,  this  need,  while  stiU  a  real  one,  was  not 
apparent,  because  an  important  position  of  some  kind  was 
assured  to  every  trained  man.  Competition  between  insti- 
tutions, the  influence  of  wealth  and  social  prestige  in  secur- 
ing positions,  and  the  increasing  complexity  of  aU  vocational 
work  have  combined  to  force  the  issue  upon  us. 

II 

The  first  efforts  at  placement  in  our  colleges  were  not 
primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  service  to  society.  Col- 
leges have  always  been  struggling  to  secure  additional  funds 
both  for  maintenance  and  for  development;  there  has  been 
strong  competition  between  them  for  students  and  for  pres- 
tige. In  this  struggle  they  have  relied  upon  their  alumni 
and  have  sought  to  capitalize  loyalty  to  the  institution  in 
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eveiy  way  ponible.  One  metliod  used  early  and  anidQ- 
oudy  was  to  secure  by  the  help  of  powerful  alumni,  desirable 
and  conspicuous  positions  for  their  graduates.  The  fact 
that  good  jobs  awaited  those  who  graduated  from  a  certain 
institution  was,  and  is,  a  powerful  influence  in  attracting 
students.  Again,  if  a  member  of  the  graduating  cUss  se- 
cured a  splendid  position  through  the  efforts  of  his  ooU^ge 
and  the  alumni,  he  would  naturally  feel  more  obligatioa  to 
the  institution  and  would  be  in  a  position  to  give  financial 
aid  and  influence  sooner  than  if  he  had  not  obtained  such  a 
position.  This  was  and  is  a  common  practice.  It  is  done 
primarily  neither  for  the  individual  graduate  nor  for  society, 
but  for  the  institution. 

Great  good  has  resulted  both  to  society  and  to  the  indivtd* 
ual  from  such  action  in  many  cases.  A  few  individuals 
do  secure  commanding  positions;  unselfish  loyalty  to  alma 
mater  is  a  noble  thing.  But  in  such  a  system  it  is  not  always 
the  most  worthy  who  receives  the  position  and  loyalty  to 
an  institution  sometimes  interferes  with  the  large  loyalty 
so  necessary  to  the  integrity  of  our  country.  In  some  cases, 
even  now,  actual  harm  has  resulted  when  a  man,  joat  because 
he  is  a  graduate  of  alma  imUer ,  has  been  placed  in  a  position 
for  which  he  was  unfit  or  in  preference  to  a  man  from  a  rival 
institution  equally  well  trained  and  better  fitted  for  the 
position.  Some  colleges,  apparently,  wish  thdr  alumni  to 
have  as  their  motto  **alma  maier  iiber  aJUes.'* 

In  spite  of  the  evil  that  has  resulted  from  this  misuse  of 
the  feeling  of  loyalty,  it  did  help  to  bring  institutions  to  a 
realization  of  the  importance  to  them  of  organised  effort  in 
securing  places  for  their  graduates.  There  has  always  been 
intermingled  with  this  to  a  greater  or  less  d^ree  a  feeling 
of  responsibility  to  the  individual  graduate  for  helping  him 
find  a  job.  Slowly  but  surely  there  is  seen  the  dawn  of  that 
larger  point  of  view,  a  feeling  that  goes  beyond  the  institu- 
tion, beyond  the  individual  and  comprehends  the  laiger  unit; 
a  feeling  of  responsibility  to  society  for  placing  the  right 
men  in  the  right  place,  so  that  the  best  service  may  be  given 
to  society. 
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in 

At  first  this  service  of  placement  was  done  through  alumni 
and  alumni  associations^  and  often  at  the  personal  suggestion 
or  request  of  the  president  or  the  dean.  In  many  coUeges 
this  haphazard  method  is  the  one  in  use  at  the  present  time. 
As  an  institution  grows  larger  and  as  the  range  of  positions 
sought  by  its  graduates  widens,  it  becomes  increasingly  diffi- 
cult to  take  care  of  placement  in  this  way.  In  the  older 
institutions  the  range  of  activities  of  the  thousands  of  alumni 
is  so  great  and  the  territory  in  which  they  live  so  large,  that 
it  beicomes  practically  impossible  to  keep  track  of  them. 
It  also  becomes  unnecessary  and  unwise  to  rely  ^oUy  upon 
alumni  for  positions.  Again,  the  number  graduating  in 
any  class  is  so  large  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  president 
or  the  dean  to  know  them  all  personally.  There  is  also  an- 
other significant  cause  for  the  change  in  method.  Alumni 
as  weU  as  others  who  wish  to  secure  men  for  positions  are  no 
longer  willing  to  take  graduates  of  aJma  mater,  just  because 
they  are  graduates,  upon  the  general  recommendation  of 
president  or  dean,  who  knows  practically  nothing  about 
them,  except  that  *'He  is  a  fine  manly  fdlow,"  '^of  strcoig 
Christian  character,''  '"the  son  of  Senator  Blank,"  etc. 
They  want  to  know  what  the  special  qualifications  of  the 
graduate  are  for  the  particular  position  in  view.  They  want 
to  know  what  different  men  think  (d  him,  what  sort  of  record 
he  has  made  in  college,  what  he  has  done  in  college  life  out- 
side the  classroom.  On  this  account  it  became  necessary 
to  have  exact  concrete  information  about  each  graduate  and 
to  have  it  ready  for  instant  use  whenever  a  prospective  em- 
ployer asked  for  it.  It  was  out  of  this  situation  that  the 
Plac^nent  or  Appointment  Bureau  in  our  colleges  came  into 
existence. 

Hie  line  of  placement  most  fidly  developed  is  that  for 
teachers,  although  many  institutions  have,  either  in  separate 
bureaus  or  in  a  central  bureau,  facilities  for  placement  in 
other  lines  of  prcrfessional  work  as  weD,  and  in  commerce  and 
business.    In  the  discussion  that  follows  the  teacher  service 
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will  be  kept  primArily  in  mind,  but  many  of  the  same  princi- 
ples apply  equally  well  to  other  placement  work. 

The  organization  of  the  work  varies  with  different  institu- 
tions. In  many  of  the  smaller  colleges  and  some  of  the 
larger  universities  the  organization  of  placement  service  is 
merely  an  added  duty  imposed  upon  some  one  of  the  teach* 
ing  staff.  Sometimes  adequate  clerical  help  is  given,  but 
often  the  one  in  charge  struggles  along  with  little  assistance 
from  anyone  and  does  the  best  he  can.  Such  work  is,  of 
course,  fragmentary  and  very  inefficient.  Some  institutions 
have  seen  the  need  for  close  and  effective  organization  of 
the  work  and  have  well  organized  bureaus  with  plenty  of 
help  and  with  some  one  in  charge  who  spends  all  or  a  major 
part  of  his  time  in  administering  or  supervising  the  placement 
service. 

IV 

One  of  the  most  persistent  hindrances  to  the  effective  work 
of  such  bureaus  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of  different  depart- 
ments to  take  entire  charge  of  the  placement  of  their  major 
students.  For  example,  members  of  the  Latin  department 
feel  that  they  know  their  major  students  best  and  wish  to  act 
directly  in  placing  them;  other  departments  feel  the  same 
way.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  instructors  in  each 
department  should  and  do  know  their  own  students  best — 
at  least  so  far  as  their  work  in  that  department  is  concerned — 
but  it  is  by  no  means  always  true  that  they  can,  by  working 
alone,  place  *^hem  best.  There  is  and  should  be  no  antago- 
nism between  departments  and  a  central  bureau.  In  fact,  the 
central  bureau  should  always  act  in  complete  cooperation 
with  each  department  and  its  facilities  should  always  be  open 
to  department  heads.  In  a  very  real  sense  an  appointment 
bureau  should  serve  as  a  clearing  house. 

It  is  usually  true,  however,  that  departments  do  not  have 
facilities  adequate  to  ensure  complete  and  permanent  records 
of  even  their  own  students.  It  is  also  true  that  they  do  not 
learn  of  as  many  positions  as  a  central  bureau.  Their  chief 
source  of  information  is  their  own  alumni  and  friends.    Su- 
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perintendents  and  other  school  oflScials  wish  to  write  to  a 
central  bureau,  where  they  can  learn  of  candidates  for  all  or 
many  of  the  positions  that  they  have  to  fill.  It  would  be  a 
very  inefficient  method  of  procedure,  for  a  superintendent 
to  write  to  separate  departments  in  the  same  institution  for 
candidates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  bureau  should 
keep  in  close  touch  with  each  department.  Where,  as  often 
happens,  someone  in  the  department  has  definite  connections 
with  the  school  or  other  officials  who  ask  for  recommenda- 
tions, the  bureau  should,  whenever  possible,  work  through  the 
department  in  placing  the  candidate.  The  important  thing 
is  to  place  the  candidate  in  the  proper  position.  It  is  not 
important  that  the  bureau  shall  do  the  entire  work  nor  that 
it  shall  get  the  credit  for  doing  it.  The  point  to  be  held  in 
mind  always  is  the  service  rendered.  Prestige  of  a  bureau, 
of  an  individual,  of  a  department,  or  of  an  institution  is  a 
secondary  matter. 

Whenever  an  institution  establishes  or  maintains  a  place- 
ment bureau  with  the  primary  purpose  of  increasing  its  own 
prestige,  it  is  bound  to  be  inefficient  in  the  long  nm.  It  is 
sometimes  true  that  bureaus  founded  on  this  principle  refuse 
to  reconunend  anyone  who  is  not  in  or  of  their  own  institution. 
An  unfortunate  incident  of  this  kind  occurred  recently.  A 
bureau  was  asked  to  make  recommendations  for  an  impor- 
tant position  and  certain  men  were  about  to  be  recom- 
mended; another  man,  at  least  equally  good,  had  been  a 
student  in  this  institution,  but  was  then  in  attendance  at 
another  institution.  The  bureau  had  all  the  necessary  data 
regarding  this  man,  but  refused  to  recommend  him  because 

"He  belongs  to University,  let  them  take  care  of 

him.  Our  job  is  to  take  care  of  our  own  men."  Such  a 
narrow  point  of  view  cannot  fail  to  interfere  with  the  ulti- 
mate usefulness  of  a  bureau  and  react  unfavorably  upon  the 
institution  itself. 

Another  cause  of  inefficient  service  is  the  mistaken  notion 
that  a  bureau  must  recommend  some  person  for  each  va- 
cancy, even  though  he  is  not  fitted  for  the  job.  Some  bu- 
reaus and  institutions  apparently  act  on  the  principle  that 
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if  they  can  only  get  one  of  their  own  graduates  in  a  certain 
podticHiy  no  mattor  how  fitted  he  is  for  it,  they  have 
scored  a  ooup  on  their  rivals.  Even  from  a  selfish  point 
of  view,  this  is  poor  policy.  If  an  inefficient  man  is  to  be 
recommended,  let  some  other  bureau  or  institution  do  it;  then 
they  will  get  the  blame  for  the  failure.  When  we  consider 
the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  sarvice,  there  is  no  room 
for  the  narrow-minded,  shortsighted  policy  described. 

Again,  let  it  be  said  that  this  work  of  placement  in  col- 
legiate institutions  will  never  be  thoroughly  efficient,  unless  it 
is  done  primarily  from  the  broad  standpoint  of  service  to 
society.  There  are  abundant  signs  that  this  attitude  is 
generally  coming  to  be  recognized.  It  is  seen  in  the  willing- 
ness shown  by  widely  separated  institutions  to  co&perate  and 
even  in  their  positive  efforts  to  bring  about  some  sort  of 
coordination  of  effort.  It  is  seen  also  in  the  complete  cooper- 
ation of  such  bureaus  with  state  and  city  placement  bureaus. 
Many  bureaus  are  definitely  opening  their  facilities  to  those 
who  are  not  graduates  of  the  institution,  and,  especially  for 
very  important  positions,  seeking  to  find  the  best  pason  avail- 
able to  recommend  without  regard  to  his  connections.  Very 
often  this  recommendation  is  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  one 
recommended  never  knows  who  is  re^K>nsible  for  it. 


Bringing  together  some  of  the  points  already  made,  we 
may  say  what  the  basic  principles  for  the  organisation  of 
appointment  bureaus  should  be: 

1 .  There  should  be  a  central  office  where  complete  records 
of  all  candidates  shaU  be  kqpt  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  ready 
for  instant  use. 

2.  The  one  who  actually  makes  the  recommendations 
should  know  as  completely  and  intimately  as  possible,  (a) 
the  peculiar  conditions  of  the  position  for  which  a  candidate 
is  sought;  and  (b)  the  candidate  to  be  reeommaided. 

S.  The  utmost  frankness  and  honesty  should  be  used  in 
recommending  candidates,  keeping  in  mind  solely  the  best 
service  to  society  and  the  individual. 
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The  first  and  third  of  these  principles  have»  perhaps,  been 
discussed  sufficiently.  The  second  involves  certain  con- 
siderations that  are  of  especial  importance.  Effective  place- 
ment requires  sympathetic  and  intelligent  understanding  of 
conditions  surrounding  the  position  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of 
the  individual  characteristics  of  the  one  who  desires  candi- 
dates. It  also  requires  close  touch  with  the  candidates  to  be 
recommended  and  a  clear  understanding  of  their  personal 
qualities  and  training  and  of  their  peculiar  fitness  or  unfitness 
for  the  position.  This  is  one  aspect  of  salesmanship.  On  this 
account  the  person  in  charge  of  the  placement  of  teachers 
should  have,  aside  from  certain  personal  characteristics,  such 
as  sympathy,  tact,  and  intelligence,  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
and  thorough  experience  with  teaching  conditions.  He  should 
be  a  teacher  of  experience  in  several  different  kinds  of  schools. 
It  is  also  very  essential  that  he  keep  in  close  contact  with  pres- 
ent school  conditions  in  the  field.  This  can  be  done  only  by 
constant  visits  to  schools.  He  should  be  in  the  closest  connec- 
tion with  the  training  of  teachers,  in  order  that  he  may  under- 
stand the  personal  qualities  and  the  training  essential  for  good 
teaching,  and  that  he  may  know  personally  the  candidates 
to  be  recommended.  This  personal  contact  may  be  obtained 
in  class  work,  by  personal  interviews,  and  by  actual  observa- 
tion of  the  teaching  of  the  candidate.  But,  as  has  already 
been  pointed  out,  this  personal  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
director  should  be  supplemented  by  the  experiences  of  others 
— ^instructors  or  former  associates — with  the  candidate.  It 
would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  the  placement  work  to 
give  the  direction  of  it  into  the  hands  of  someone,  ho  matter 
how  efficient  an  office  administrator  he  may  be,  who  lacks 
the  qualifications  already  noted.  The  intelligent  sympa- 
thetic, personal  touch  is  absolutely  essential. 

The  characteristics  of  the  director  must  in  some  degree 
also  be  shared  by  those  in  charge  of  the  records.  Much 
depends  upon  first  contacts  with  school  and  college  officials 
and  upon  initial  discrimination  between  candidates,  as  well 
as  the  proper  evaluation  of  recommendations  received  from 
various  sources.    No  mere  stenographer  or  office  clerk  will 
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secure  eflideiicy.  The  peraon  who  has  general  charge  of  the 
records,  at  least,  must  possess  Bome  of  the  characteristics 
necessary  for  the  director. 

The  records  on  file  must  contain  all  essential  data  regard- 
ing the  candidate.  In  considering  what  are  essential,  we 
must  be  governed  by  several  considerations.  We  must  have 
recorded: 

1.  Facts  regarding  experience  and  training  that  show 
general  fitness. 

2.  Supplementary  facts  that  throw  light  upon  special 
fitness  or  unfitness  for  certain  positions.  Here  will  be  in- 
cluded race,  religion,  personal  habits,  interests,  and  inclina- 
tions. 

3.  Estimates,  general  and  particular,  regarding  candi- 
date. These  should  be  of  two  kinds:  (a)  those  that  can  and 
should  be  shown  to  the  school  and  college  official,  and  (b) 
those  that  should  not  be  shown,  but  are  useful  to  the  director 
in  forming  estimates  of  candidates. 

These  records  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  so  ar- 
ranged and  indexed  as  to  be  ready  for  instant  use  at  any 
time.  When  the  physical  work  of  collecting  the  data,  trans- 
cribing it,  and  keeping  it  in  order  becomes  so  great  as  to  ab- 
sorb most  of  the  time  of  those  in  charge,  the  efficiency  of  the 
placement  service  is  materially  decreased.  Complex  and 
intricate  systems  usually  tend  to  r^smove  the  director  still 
further  from  the  candidate  and  reduce  the  work  to  a  me- 
chanical process,  which  is  fatal.  It  is  better  to  record  a  few 
relevant  facts  on  small  cards  with  intimate  personal  relation- 
ship than  many  facts,  relevant  and  irrelevant,  together  with 
estimates  of  unknown  persons  who  have  never  been  in  per- 
sonal touch  with  the  candidate. 

VI 

In  most  institutions  the  service  is  free  both  to  candidates 
and  to  school  and  other  officials.  Some  charge  a  small  r^s- 
tration  fee,  on  the  principle  that,  if  such  a  fee  is  charged,  the 
candidate  will  be  more  careful  in  his  records  and  will  appre- 
ciate the  service  more.    In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been 
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found  to  be  easier  and  more  efficient  in  the  long  run  to  have 
the  service  free. 

The  expense  varies  from  a  few  dollars  to  $10,000  or 
$20,000.  In  two  institutions  of  much  the  same  size  and  rank 
the  expense  varied  as  follows: 

A  B 

Total  expense $11,820.00    $1,770.00 

Average  based  on  requests     ....  8.41  2.70 

Average  based  on  placement ....  20.00  18.24 

It  is  a  question  whether  efficient  service  requires  the  ex- 
penditure of  large  sums  of  money.  When  the  work  of  such 
bureaus  is  compared  with  that  of  the  commercial  teachers' 
agency,  we  find  that  the  relative  expense  of  the  college  bureau 
is  very  slight.  It  is  absolutely  free  to  candidates  and  to 
school  officials,  and  to  the  institution  the  cost  is  compara- 
tively trivial.  If  commissions  were  charged  on  each  place- 
ment at  the  usual  rate  of  five  per  cent,  of  the  first  year's 
salary  and  if  the  registration  charge  of  $2.00  were  required  of 
all,  practically  every  college  bureau  would  have  an  enormous 
percentile  profit.  For  example  in  one  small  bureau  the  fig- 
ures would  be  as  follows  for  the  one  year's  work: 

Registration  fees $   800 

Commission  on  placement 5,000 

Total $5,800 

Total  expense 1,750 

Net  profit $8,550 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  efficiency  of  these 
bureaus.  No  definite  and  accurate  data  are  available. 
Every  year  thousands  of  teachers  alone  are  placed  through 
these  agencies.  One  indication  of  their  efficiency  appears 
in  the  fact  that  college  as  well  as  school  officials  are  more  and 
more  turning  to  these  bureaus  for  candidates.  There  is  a 
very  general  feeling  that  teachers  should  not  be  compelled 
to  pay  the  fee  of  a  commercial  agency,  and  that  more  accu- 
rate and  discriminating  information  can  be  secured  from 
college  bureaus  than  from  the  commercial  agency.  This  is 
amply  justified  in  the  great  majority  of  cases. 
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One  great  hindnmce  in  the  way  of  the  moat  efficient  aer- 
vice  is  the  fact  that  each  institution  has  a  very  limited  num- 
ber of  candidates,  and  those  only  from  their  o¥m  graduates. 
Superintendents  and  college  officials  usually  have  little  time 
to  go  to  various  institutions  in  search  of  candidates.  That  is 
one  reason  why  the  commercial  agencies  flourish.  They 
enroll  graduates  from  many  different  collies,  hence  there  is 
a  wider  selection  from  which  to  choose.  The  great  need  at 
the  present  time  is  for  some  kind  of  coordination  between 
bureaus  in  various  institutions  and  between  these  bureaus 
and  state  bureaus,  so  that  there  may  be  the  widest  inter- 
change of  candidates  available  and  of  vacancies.  A  c^itral 
clearing  house  with  many  branches  in  strategic  parts  of  the 
country  is  a  very  real  and  pressing  need.  No  greater  servkse 
could  be  rendered  than  the  creation  of  such  a  clearing  house. 
This  should  be  non-commercial,  and  if  possible,  endowed, 
so  that  the  expense  entailed  to  candidates,  officials,  and 
institutions  would  be  very  slight  or  even  entirely  free.  Some 
very  definite  and  practical  plans  have  already  been  made 
for  such  a  central  agency.  They  await  only  the  funds  neces- 
sary for  final  establishment. 

NqU:  The  author  of  this  article  has  been  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Director  of  the  Appointment  Bureau  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania for  the  past  seven  years.  He  came  to  this  position  after  an  un- 
usually broad  and  rich  experience  as  a  high  school  teacher,  superintendent 
of  schoob,  instructor  in  a  normal  school,  and  university  professor.  The 
Editor  especially  solicited  this  article  from  Doctor  Jones,  as  he  knew  of 
no  one  else  so  competent  to  write  upon  this  subject,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  so  largely  underrated  in  educational  circles. 
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STUDENT-TEACHING  AT  THE  WORCESTER  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL 

William  B.  Abpinwall 

IN  DISCUSSING  student-teaching  as  a  part  of  teacher- 
training,  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  the  fact  that  not  all 
persons  have  the  same  conception  of  what  it  means. 
Although  they  may  in  a  broad  sense  agree  as  to  the  purpose 
of  it,  they  may  differ  widely  in  the  means  employed  to  ac- 
complish it.  In  every  training  school  there  are  forms  of 
procedure  that  in  certain  particulars  are  quite  unlike  those 
followed  in  nearly  all  other  schools  and  yet  in  every  case 
excellent  results  may  be  obtained.  To  seek  uniformity  of 
policy  or  procedure,  therefore,  may  be  highly  undesirable, 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  training  will  not  be  inc)reased  by  arti- 
ficial standardization  of  methods  and  facilities,  but  rather 
by  a  more  intelligent  and  more  economic  use  of  the  means 
and  policy  that  have  in  every  case  been  found  by  experience 
to  be  adapted  to  the  situation.  Instead,  therefore,  of  at- 
tempting to  generalize  in  a  field  of  educational  work  in  which 
generalization  is  not  only  difficult  but  perhaps  unwise,  the 
more  valuable  discussion,  in  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  is 
the  one  which  frankly  particularizes  and  sketches  the  actual 
concrete  system  that  is  now  functioning  successfully  in  a 
particular  school.  The  definite  character  of  the  discussion, 
then,  makes  clear  the  reasons  for  the  means  employed  and 
possibly  may  suggest  the  extent  to  which  the  same  proced- 
ure would  or  would  not  apply  to  other  conditions. 


The  system  of  student-teaching  that  is  in  operation  at 
the  State  Normal  School  at  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  is 
effective  in  producing  capable  teachers.  In  both  the  two- 
and  three-year  courses  the  same  procedure  is  followed  in 
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principle,  the  differences  having  to  do  with  the  scope  of 
scholarship  required,  the  grades  for  which  preparation  is 
made,  and  the  amount  of  time  given  to  it.  The  students 
gain  their  practical  experience  successively  in  a  school  of 
observation  where  the  teaching  is  done  by  expert  trained 
teachers  and  is  observed  by  the  students  in  training;  in  a 
training-school  in  which  the  teaching  is  done  by  student- 
teachers  working  under  skilled  supervisors;  and  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  city  of  Worcester,  where  they  teach  as  assis- 
tants to  the  r^^ar  teachers  (all  of  whom  are  graduates  of  the 
Worcester  or  other  normal  schools)  and  are  supervised  by 
skilled  supervisors  from  the  normal  school. 

In  the  first  half-year  of  their  course  they  take  simulta- 
neously a  well-organized  course  in  child  study  and  one  in 
directed  observation,  together  with  certain  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  such  subject  matter  review  as  is  necessary.  After 
ten  weeks  they  have  a  week  of  participation  or  preliminary 
practice  in  the  observation  school.  During  the  second  half- 
year  a  second  preliminary  practice  experience  of  one  or  two 
weeks  is  provided.  The  more  systematic  and  longer  period 
of  student-teaching  begins  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year. 
At  least  four  assignments  are  given  either  in  the  training 
school  under  expert  supervision,  or  in  the  public  schools, 
where  the  teaching  is  also  under  expert  supervision  and 
where  experience  with  varied  conditions  and  grades  and  tyi>es 
of  children  is  provided.  Opportunity  for  further  study  of 
the  theory  of  teaching  in  the  light  of  experience  in  practice 
teaching  is  afforded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  student-teaching. 
The  procedure  discussed  in  this  article  is  that  upon  which 
this  system  is  based. 

n 

Surely  no  apology  need  be  made  for  expressing  the  belief 
that  student-teaching  has  an  essential  place  in  a  course  for 
the  training  of  teachers,  because  teaching  is  an  art,  and  skill 
in  any  art  can  be  gained  only  by  practice  of  the  art  itself. 
Professor  E.  L.  Welbom,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  has  said:  ''Too  often  it  is  little  more  than 
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lip-service.^**  However  that  may  be,  we  in  Worcester  believe 
it  to  be  indispensable.  We  have  no  doubts  about  it  and  our 
whole  course  of  training  is  built  upon  this  conviction. 
Knowledge  of  the  principles  underlying  this  practice  does 
not  alone  give  ability  to  teach.  The  proper  use  and  applica- 
tion of  educational  principles  must  also  be  learned,  and  these 
can  only  be  learned  in  situations  in  which  actual  teaching 
is  required  to  be  done.  In  all  professional  or  vocational 
training  the  same  thing  holds  true,  for  practical  efficiency 
is  the  aim  in  each  case  and  it  is  gained  only  by  training  in 
the  use  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  calling.  The  best 
preparation  of  a  soldier  is  to  experience  the  drills,  marches, 
and  maneuvers  of  army  routine.  The  medical  student  by 
means  of  laboratory  work,  by  dissecting,  and  by  clinical 
operations  receives  a  practical  training  in  doing  the  things 
that  a  physician  must  do  and  is  thereby  and  only  thereby 
qualified  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  an  expert  physi- 
cian. Those  who  are  learning  trades  and  technical  sciences 
are  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  actual  materials  and 
processes  of  their  work  in  order  that  they  may  acquire  skill 
and  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  their  arts.  So,  too,  in  law 
schools  by  means  of  moot  courts,  and  in  theological  schools 
by  drill  and  practical  experience  in  preaching,  students  in 
training  are  required  to  demonstrate  their  ability  to  make 
the  proper  use  of  their  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  their 
professions.  It  seems  clear,  then,  that  in  a  similar  way 
those  who  train  to  become  teachers  cannot  be  properly 
qualified  for  their  work  in  giving  instruction  in  the  class- 
room by  merely  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
to  be  taught  and  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  teaching, 
essential  though  these  factors  obviously  are.  They  must 
necessarily  supplement  and  complete  these  forms  of  knowl- 
edge by  learning  how  to  apply  them,  and  the  application  of 
educational  theories  in  the  instruction  of  children,  varying 
in  age,  mental  conditions,  nationality,  and  disposition,  calls 
for  an  ability  that  is  not  gained  through  the  acquisition  of 
academic  knowledge.    It  calls  for  familiarity  with  children 
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and  skill  in  dealing  with  them»  which  can  be  obtained  only 
by  actual  contact  with  them  in  the  acts  of  instruction.  It 
calls  for  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  constantly  changing 
conditions  of  the  school  room  and  in  making  the  necessary 
personal  adjustment  to  them,  the  use  of  judgment,  sym- 
pathy, insight,  resourcefulness,  and  patience  is  obviously 
demanded.  In  short,  it  provides  the  necessary  element  of 
personal  experience  in  working  both  with  children  and 
with  theories,  and  it  is  this  experience  that  gives  meaning 
to  the  theories  and  makes  it  possible  to  understand  their 
relations  to  the  processes  and  problems  of  the  teaching  acts 
themselves. 

The  significance  of  this  important  part  of  teacher-training, 
though  admitted  quite  generally,  should  be  more  thoroughly 
understood  than  it  is  at  present,  not  only  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  teachers  for  our 
public  schools,  both  elementary  and  secondary,  but  also  by 
school  administrators  and  members  of  school  committees  and 
boards  of  trustees,  whose  duty  it  is  to  select  and  appoint 
those  who  teach,  and  lastly  by  the  public  at  large  whose 
financial  support  is  needed  to  maintain  the  schools  and 
whose  children  are  entitled  to  the  best  and  most  expert  ser- 
vices of  trained  teachers.  Not  only  is  it  of  the  greatest  prac- 
tical importance  to  the  educational  and  civic  welfare  of  the 
community  that  the  teachers  of  its  children  should  possess 
skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  theory, 
not  only  is  it  a  matter  that  rests  firmly  up>on  professional  con- 
siderations and  obligations,  but  it  is  clearly  a  question  of 
ethics  also.  For,  to  initiate  beginning  teachers  into  teaching 
without  supervised  student-teaching  and  without  experience, 
is  both  wasteful^and  harmful,  and  therefwe  justified  only  if 
compelled  by  necessity,  whereas  student-teaching  when  con- 
ducted under  skilled  supervision  goes  far  toward  equipping 
the  beginning  teachers  with  an  understanding  of  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching  and  with  habits  and  skill  sufficient  to  teach 
with  success,  and  it  protects  the  community  from  the  actual 
loss  and  harm  inevitably  occasioned  by  the  trial  and  error 
experience  of  untrained  beginners. 
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III 

The  function  of  studenMeaching  in  a  teacher-training 
course  is  (a)  to  enable  students  to  gain  a  fuller  understanding 
of  the  principles  of  teaching  from  actual  experience  in  using 
and  applying  their  knowledge;  and  (b)  to  give  them  sufficient 
practice  to  enable  them  to  acquire  skill,  freedom,  and  versa- 
tility in  the  art  of  teaching.  The  only  difference  of  opinion 
that  seems  reasonable  regarding  this  proposition  is  the  extent 
of  the  skill  which  should  be  sought.  There  are  those  who 
believe  that  student-teaching  performs  its  full  function  when 
it  gives  merely  an  appreciation  of  the  principles  of  correct 
practice  such  as  will  enable  the  beginning  teachers  to  form 
good  habits  of  teaching  when  they  start  out  later  upon  in- 
dependent teaching.  In  my  judgment  the  opinion  is  grow- 
ing more  and  more  certain  that  the  acquisition  of  skill,  even 
more  skill  than  has  been  thought  sufficient  heretofore,  is  the 
big  aim  in  student-teaching,  that  practical  work  under  the 
most  natural  conditions  should  be  provided  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  vitalizing  theory  and  of  enabling  students  in  train- 
ing to  gain  some  actual  freedom  and  versatiUty  in  the  em- 
ployment of  good  habits  of  teaching. 

The  privilege  of  student-teaching  is  granted  only  to  stu- 
dents whose  preliminary  preparation  in  subject  matter  and 
theory  of  teaching  warrants  a  reasonable  expectation  of  suc- 
cess under  the  guidance  of  skilled  supervisors.  It  can  be 
assimied  that  students  should  know  the  subject-matter  of  the 
school  subjects  which  they  are  to  be  permitted  to  teach. 
Without  this  preparation  they  would  obviously  not  be  capa- 
ble of  undertaking  their  tasks.  In  addition  to  this  subject- 
matter  requirement,  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  theory  of 
teaching  must  also  be  required  to  make  intelligent  the  correct 
practice  to  be  performed.  No  proper  adjustment  of  the 
student-teacher  to  the  conditions  of  the  classroom  can  be 
made  without  it.  No  effective  teaching  can  be  accomplished 
without  an  understanding  of  the  principles  underlying  the 
learning  processes.  On  the  other  hand,  with  this  prepara- 
tion the  teaching  of  the  children,  if  skillfully  supervised,  will 
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usually  be  quite  as  valuable  as  that  which  they  would  receive 
from  most  experienced  trained  teachers.  This  p>oint  is  im- 
portant, because  we  cannot  overlook  or  disregard  or  under- 
value the  quality  of  teaching  which  the  school  children  are 
entitled  to  receive. 

In  addition  to  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  to  be 
taught,  and  an  acquaintance  with  methods  of  teaching,  the 
required  preparation  includes  an  organized  course  in  child 
study  and  one  in  directed  observation  of  children  and  of 
class  teaching.  This  proposition  states  the  factors  which 
should  supplement  the  knowledge  of  subject  matter  and  of 
theory  of  teaching,  in  order  to  make  the  practice  teaching 
more  intelligent  and  more  certain  of  success.  It  is  psycho- 
logically correct  that  one  learns  to  teach  by  actually  teaching. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  if  one  is  fully  prepared  for  the  practical 
experience,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  do  it  successfully.  Com- 
pare a  physician  confronted  with  operating  upon  a  patient, 
having  had  no  instruction  in  sterilizing  his  instruments, 
checking  blood  flow,  joining  tissues,  etc.  The  first  step  in 
being  trained  to  do  this  teaching  is  doubtless  to  gain  the 
ability  through  study  and  training  to  think  through  under- 
standingly  the  successive  steps  in  the  teaching  act.  This 
ability  is  gained  from  the  study  of  the  theory  of  teaching,  as 
stated  above.  The  second  step  is  to  gain  the  ability  to  un- 
derstand the  teaching  act  through  observation  of  the  expert 
performance  of  a  model  teacher.  To  make  this  successful 
two  things  are  necessary:  a  knowledge  of  children  and  prac- 
tice in  observation  under  direction.  Only  by  a  systematic 
study  of  definite  children  through  a  period  of  time,  with  fre- 
quent reports  of  their  reactions,  is  it  possible  for  students  to 
gain  a  comprehension  of  the  child's  point  of  view  and  to  be- 
come familiar  with  the  learning  processes  of  the  child's  mind. 
Directed  observation  of  expert  teaching  permits  the  students 
to  learn  the  correct  ways  of  applying  the  methods  of  teaching 
to  the  learning  child.  With  the  help  of  this  knowledge  of 
the  child  and  this  experience  in  observing  good  teaching, 
the  students  learn  not  simply  to  think  through  the  teaching 
processes,  but  to  do  it  while  at  the  same  time  observing  the 
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actual  performance  of  the  teaching  act  by  the  model  teacher. 
The  actual  processes  in  the  teaching  act  become  more  in- 
telligible and  the  reasons  for  each  step  better  understood. 
In  this  way  the  students  learn  to  judge  the  value  of  the  work 
done  and  to  form  standards  by  which  to  measure  the  quality 
of  instruction  given.  The  third  step  consists  of  an  initiatory 
experience  in  actually  performing  the  teaching  act.  This  is 
stated  in  the  following  proposition. 

IV 

The  first  actual  experience  in  student-teaching  is  provided 
as  early  in  the  course  as  the  first  half-year,  in  order  to  aid  the 
students  to  assimilate  more  completely  their  knowledge  of 
the  child's  mental  processes,  to  make  their  observations  more 
intelligent,  and  to  increase  their  interest  in  their  later  study 
of  educational  theory.  The  purpose  of  this  step  is  more  to 
increase  the  students'  comprehension  of  the  teaching  proc- 
esses than  to  give  skill  in  teaching.  To  do  the  thing  itself, 
to  have  the  actual  experience  of  performing  the  act  studied 
and  observed,  is  to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  act  and  to 
change  the  students'  point  of  view.  By  this  experience  of 
participation  in  actual  classroom  procedure  and  group  in- 
struction the  students  come  to  realize  the  aims  and  meaning 
of  the  theory  of  teaching  as  they  did  not  and  could  not  when 
they  studied  the  theory  in  class.  They  learn  not  only  the 
difficulties  of  the  teaching  act  and  their  own  limitations,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  they  gain  the  first  inspiration  of 
the  professional  spirit  and  the  satisfaction  of  doing  the  real 
work  of  teaching  themselves.  Very  rarely  do  our  students 
at  Worcester,  when  they  come  back  after  their  first  prelim- 
inary teaching  experience,  fail  to  show  the  greatest  eagerness 
to  tell  their  experiences,  a  keen  desire  for  explanations,  and 
a  new  ability  to  appreciate  what  the  study  of  theory  holds 
in  store  for  them.  It  is  obvious  that  it  reacts  most  favorably 
upon  their  mental  attitude  to  all  their  professional  study  and 
adds  greatly  to  their  comprehension  of  it,  making  it  more 
meaningful,  more  purposeful,  and  more  effective.    One  week 
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for  the  full  session  each  school  day  is  devoted  to  this  first 
experience. 

A  second  preliminary  student-teaching  experience  in  the 
second  half  of  the  first  year  (five  or  six  months  after  the  first 
experience)  is  provided,  in  order  to  enable  the  students  to 
gain  more  effective  assimilation  and  correlation  of  their 
knowledge  of  psychology  and  methods  of  teaching.  By  this 
provision  the  purpose  of  the  third  step  discussed  above  is 
more  completely  carried  out.  No  new  process  is  involved, 
but  further  opportunity  is  afforded  to  increase  the  under- 
standing of  the  principles  and  practices  of  teaching  on  the 
part  of  the  students  in  training,  to  equip  them  to  think  ac- 
curately in  terms  of  principles  of  teaching,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  a  sympathetic  Imowledge  of  the  child  and  the  conditions 
under  which  the  child  will  be  able  to  learn  successfully,  and 
to  permit  the  student-teachers  to  gain  by  actual  experience  a 
dear  comprehension  of  how  the  teaching  act  is  successfully 
performed,  and  the  ability  to  handle  any  form  of  school 
problem  likely  to  arise.  It  is  recommended  that  two  weeks 
of  all-day  sessions  be  given  to  this  training. 

The  time  in  the  course  for  the  more  systematic  and  longer 
period  of  student-teaching  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
course  taken.  For  the  two-year  course,  it  is  provided  in  the 
second  year,  covering  not  less  than  thirteen  nor  more  than 
nineteen  weeks,  preferably  in  the  first  half  year,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  few  weeks  for  a  review  of  psychological  principles 
and  methods  interpreted  in  the  light  of  experience.  For  the 
three-year  course,  it  is  provided  in  the  last  half  of  the  second 
year  and  the  first  half  of  the  third  year,  covering  from  ten 
to  fourteen  or  fifteen  weeks  each  year,  with  the  same  review 
as  in  the  two-year  course.  For  the  foiu'-year  course,  it  is 
recommended  to  be  provided  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
years,  covering  from  nine  and  one  half  to  thirteen  weeks  each 
year,  the  alternating  of  the  study  of  theory  and  the  student- 
teaching  serving  best  to  supplement  and  complete  the  stu- 
dents' knowledge  of  theory  and  to  insure  their  ability  to 
apply  their  knowledge. 

Experience  seems  to  show  that  from  seventeen  to  twenty- 
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two  per  cent,  of  the  time  of  the  course  should  be  devoted  to 
the  practice  of  teaching.  The  time  allotment  recommended 
by  the  Steering  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Nor- 
mal School  Teachers'  Association,  as  a  result  of  the  study  and 
conferences  of  the  last  three  years,  looking  to  the  reoi^aniza- 
tion  of  the  normal  school  courses,  is  nineteen  and  five  tenths 
per  cent.  This  conclusion  is  based  upon  th^  conviction  that 
a  certain  degree  of  skill  is  to  be  achieved  and  that  the  stu- 
dents are  to  be  expected  to  acquire  some  freedom  and  versa- 
tility in  teaching.  In  the  judgment  of  the  writer,  after 
twenty-two  years  of  experience  in  the  work  of  training  teach- 
ers, this  amount  of  practice  carried  on  with  this  specific  pur- 
pose produces  the  best  results  in  teaching  e£Sciency  in  the 
graduate  teachers.  Additional  practice,  if  supported  by 
adequate  scholarship,  would  doubtless  produce  even  better 
results  in  poise,  skill,  and  versatility,  but  more  time  cannot 
be  recommended  if  the  desired  scholarship  and  intellectual 
training  are  also  to  be  attained. 

For  the  two-year  course  this  percentage  of  time,  amounting 
to  from  thirteen  to  nineteen  weeks,  gives  opportunity  for 
three  or  four  assignments  of  four  or  five  weeks  each  in  differ- 
ent grades.  It  permits  the  students  to  become  familiar  with 
the  different  conditions  of  teaching  in  primary,  middle,  and 
upper  grades,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  problems  growing 
out  of  the  differences  in  subject  matter,  methods  of  teaching, 
and  management  due  to  the  different  ages  and  development 
of  the  children.  If  possible,  experience  should  be  provided 
with  pupils  of  widely  different  types,  in  race  and  social  and 
physical  environment.  The  results  in  adaptability  and  con- 
fidence fully  justify  this  practice  and  are  possible  where  the 
facilities  of  a  public  school  system  are  at  the  disposal  of  the 
teacher-training  department. 

For  the  three-  and  four-year  courses  the  amount  of  time 
recommended  for  this  work  is  in  the  same  proportion  and 
believed  to  be  justified  on  the  same  principles  as  in  the  shorter 
course.  The  only  difference  is  that,  with  the  added  scholar- 
ship made  possible  by  the  longer  courses  and  with  the  greater 
maturity  of  the  students,  the  minimum  amount  of  practice 
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as  given  may  be  expected  to  produce  relatively  better  re- 
sults. The  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subjects  to  be 
taught  gives  a  greater  facility  and  confidence  in  teaching 
them.  The  better  understanding  of  the  theoiy  and  the  more 
mature  mental  development  of  the  student-teachers  add 
greatly  to  the  intelligent  application  in  the  classroom  of 
the  principles  of  teaching.  In  fact,  no  other  part  of  the 
teacher-training  course  so  fully  proves  its  worth  in  produdsg 
teachers  of  practical  efficiency,  whether  the  course  is  shorter 
or  longer,  as  this  actual  experience  in  teaching.  And  it  has 
been  demonstrated  in  the  experience  of  the  writer  and  of 
others  that  the  proportion  of  time  indicated  is  effective  in 
fulfilling  the  function  of  student-teaching  as  stated  in  the 
beginning,  namely  in  enabling  the  student-teachers  to  gain 
a  satisfactory  understanding  of  the  principles  of  teaching 
from  actual  experience  in  using  and  applying  their  knowl- 
edge and  in  giving  them  sufficient  practice  to  enable  them  to 
acquire  skiU,  freedom,  and  versatility  in  the  art  of  teaching. 


To  secure  the  greatest  practical  benefit  from  their  teaching, 
students  have  assignments  for  the  entire  school  day,  each 
covering  four  to  five  weeks,  with  the  opportunity  both  to 
observe  good  teaching  and  to  teach  one  or  two  lessons  a  day 
the  first  week,  increasing  to  four  or  five  lessons  a  day  the  last 
two  or  three  weeks.  This  provision  has  a  very  direct  relation 
to  the  question  whether  it  is  better  to  concentrate  the  atten- 
tion of  the  students  on  their  teaching  or  to  divide  it  between 
theory  and  practice.  There  are,  doubtless,  schools  where 
the  students  spend  one  period  each  day  in  the  training  school 
and  teach  only  one  lesson  daily,  while  the  remainder  of  their 
time  is  given  to  the  study  of  methods  and  subject  matter. 
By  means  of  such  a  division  of  work  it  is  probably  thought 
that  the  attitude  of  a  student  which  is  taken  in  the  normal 
school  classroom  serves  actually  to  contribute  to  a  better 
imderstanding  of  the  point  of  view  of  pupils  in  the  training 
school  classes,  and  similarly  the  attitude  of  teacher  assumed 
in  teaching  the  training  school  pupils  tends  to  strengthen 
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the  work  in  the  normal  schooL  In  other  words,  they  are 
represented  as  being  mutually  helpful  experiences.  Surely 
there  must  be  some  truth  in  this  opinion.  But  the  purpose 
of  student-teaching  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  realized  even  if 
it  is  true,  for  it  has  much  more  in  view  than  simply  two  ex- 
periences that  are  mutually  helpful.  The  important  results 
to  be  achieved  are  greater  comprehension  of  the  teaching 
processes,  and  increased  skill  and  versatility  in  handling 
teaching  problems.  With  such  a  brief  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  training  school  as  is  provided  by  one  period  each 
day,  the  student-teachers  stand  in  the  relationship  of  visiting 
or  substitute  teachers  only.  Their  possibilities  for  growth 
and  development  in  professional  spirit  and  skill  are  obviously 
much  restricted  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to  come  very  nearly 
to  fulfilling  the  real  function  of  student-teaching  as  stated  in 
this  paper.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  assignments  are  for 
the  entire  school  session,  the  student  becomes  immediately  a 
part  of  the  school  organization,  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the 
school  and  grade  in  a  way  that  it  is  impossible  to  do  under 
the  other  arrangement,  comes  to  know  intimately  the  pupils 
in  the  class,  feels  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  their 
work,  and  by  this  close  personal  association  with  the  class 
work  and  the  pupils  of  the  grade,  she  becomes,  as  it  were, 
satiurated  with  the  professional  spirit  and  gains  an  undenia- 
bly clear  appreciation  of  the  teacher's  function  as  she  cannot 
do  under  conditions  of  less  intimate  connection  with  the  work 
of  the  school.  After  seeing  both  kinds  of  practice  tried  out, 
each  through  a  period  of  years,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  declar- 
ing my  firm  belief  in  the  greater  efficacy  of  assignments  for 
the  whole  school  session. 

When  teaching  a  lesson,  students  have  the  entire  charge 
of  a  class,  with  full  responsibility  for  instruction  and  manage- 
ment, the  supervisor  observing  and  giving  criticisms  after- 
ward. The  element  of  individual  responsibility  in  teaching 
a  class  is  a  most  valuable  factor  in  stimulating  growth  and 
development.  It  serves  as  no  other  factor  does  to  bring  out 
most  effectively  the  native  and  often  latent  talents  of  the 
student-teacher.    Obliged  to  stand  upon  her  own  feet,  she 
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makes  far  more  certain  her  preparation  of  the  lesson^  she 
meets  the  changing  and  even  the  unexpected  situations  with 
more  poise,  more  courage  and  more  success,  and  she  enters 
into  her  teaching  experience  with  more  appreciation  of  its 
significance.    To  allow  the  supervisor  to  interrupt  at  will  or 
to  be  at  hand  to  receive  appeals  for  help  is  not  only  to  prolong 
her  weakness  and  her  dependence  but  it  is  to  add  to  her  task 
by  destroying  the  respect  of  the  pupils  for  her  and  her  au- 
thority.   While  engaged  in  teaching  she  represents  the  school, 
she  holds  its  reputation  and  good  standing  in  her  keeping, 
she  is  responsible  for  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  it  is 
because  she  is  believed  to  be  capable  of  measuring  up  to  these 
demands,  that  she  is  allowed  to  undertake  the  task.     In 
responding  to  this  attitude  of  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
supervisor  and  the  principal,  it  is  human  nature  to  give  one's 
best  efforts.    After  the  actual  experience  of  meeting  a  problem 
of  teaching,  the  supervisor's  criticism  and  help,  given  later, 
are  better  understood  and  have  the  most  satisfactory  results. 
Supervised  student-teaching  experience  is  provided  both 
in  the  training  school  of  the  normal  school  and  in  the  public 
schools.    It  is  desirable  that  experience  in  student-teaching 
should  be  varied  so  as  to  include^  if  possible,  acquaintance 
with  children  of  different  types  and  races,  different  grades  of 
advancement,  and  different  social  environment,  in  order 
that  students  may  gain  confidence  in  themselves,  may  culti- 
vate their  resourcefulness  and  acquire  the  ability  to  adjust 
themselves  to  new  conditions.    The  training  school  is,  after 
all,  a  special  school  where  the  conditions  under  which  the 
students  teach  are  somewhat  different,  and  properly  so, 
from  those  of  the  public  school.    The  careful  supervision 
of  the  teaching,  the  frequent  change  of  student-teachers, 
the  close  connection  with  the  Normal  School  itself,  the 
presence  of  two  types  of  teachers,  one,  the  student-teachers, 
with  less  authority  than  the  other,  the  supervisors,  and  the 
very  unique  disciplinary  situation  growing  out  of  the  pres- 
ence of  these  teachers  of  different  standing  and  authority, 
all  contribute  to  make  the  teaching  experience  in  the  train- 
ing school  not  only  extremely  valuable  but  also  very  differ- 
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ent  from  the  experience  commonly  had  in  the  public  school. 
Since,  however,  it  is  in  the  public  school  that  our  graduates 
are  to  teach,  it  seems  wise  to  supplement  the  training  in  the 
training  school  with  experience  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
locality.  To  confine  the  student-teaching  to  either  one  of 
these  two  types  of  practice  leaves  in  each  case  something  to 
be  desired.  It  is  unduly  controlled  in  the  one  case,  and 
under  conditions  not  usually  found  in  public  schools,  and 
in  the  other  case,  it  suffers  from  being  more  unsystematic 
than  is  desired,  and  lacks  a  consistent  and  uniform  aim  from 
assignment  to  assignment.  It  seems  fair  to  say,  therefore, 
that  the  two  types  of  teaching  experience  supplement  each 
other  in  the  most  satisfactory  way. 

Weekly  written  reports  or  reviews  of  their  teaching  are 
required  of  the  student-teachers  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  critical  of  their  own  work  and  thus  capable  of  profiting 
.and  developing  by  their  own  experience.  Is  it  not  true  that 
the  ultimate  purpose  of  the  training  of  a  person  for  any 
form  of  conscious  endeavor  can  be  attained  only  by  render- 
ing that  training  self-directed?  So  long  as  it  is  subject 
to  the  control  and  guidance  of  another  mind,  it  remains 
either  imitative  or  mechanical.  If,  however,  it  is  possible 
to  have  the  candidate  become  capable  of  observing  the 
means  and  effect  of  the  training  in  his  own  development, 
then  it  is  more  likely  that  continued  growth  and  improve- 
ment may  go  on  with  increasing  success.  By  requiring  the 
regular  preparation  of  weekly  written  reports  upon  their 
own  teaching  experiences,  the  students  are  compelled  to 
give  careful,  thoughtful  attention  to  the  acts  of  teaching  as 
performed  by  themselves.  They  form  the  habit  of  observ- 
ing their  own  work.  They  acquire  the  ability  to  judge 
the  significance  of  their  efforts  to  teach.  Their  thoughts 
are  directed  to  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  principles 
of  teaching  which  they  are  attempting  day  by  day  to  apply, 
and  gradually  and  inevitably  they  learn  how  to  criticize 
themselves  and  to  correct  their  own  mistakes.  When  they 
can  do  this,  they  are  able  to  profit  by  their  own  experience, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  detailed  weekly  diary  of  their 
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actual  teaching,  lesson  by  lesson,  contributes  greatly  to  the 
accomplishment  of  this  important  result. 

Provision  is  made  for  platform  discussion  of  their  teach- 
ing experience  or  of  lessons,  methods,  devices  or  facts  which 
they  have  observed,  in  order  to  train  the  student-teachers 
in  observation,  discrimination,  judgment,  interpretation^ 
expression  in  language,  proper  use  of  voice,  and  ability  to 
speak  effectively  before  a  class.  Not  infrequently  the 
supervisors  of  student-teaching  are  obliged  to  correct  faults 
of  observation  and  judgment,  or  conspicuous  lack  of  poise, 
or  unsatisfactory  oral  expression,  or  improper  use  of  the 
voice.  It  is  evident  that  the  need  of  training  in  these  and 
other  related  lines  is  marked.  By  practice,  then,  in  speak- 
ing before  others,  a  great  deal  of  beneficial  training  can  be 
had.  If  opportunity  is  afforded  for  frequent  exercises  in 
public  speaking,  carried  on  simultaneously  with  the  period 
of  student-teaching  and  confined  in  range  of  topics  to  be 
discussed  to  the  teaching  experiences  of  the  students  them- 
selves, these  exercises  become  another  means  of  directing 
their  attention  to  the  valuable  and  interesting  phases  of 
their  work.  They  furnish  training  in  appearing  on  a  plat- 
form before  an  audience  and  demand  a  conscious  effort  to 
control  the  voice  so  as  to  be  clearly  heard  and  to  be  easily 
understood,  to  select  worthy  topics,  and  to  present  them  so 
that '  they  will  interest  their  hearers.  They  contribute 
greatly  to  the  acquiring  of  ease  and  effectiveness  of  manner 
in  speaking,  the  use  of  good  language  in  the  expression  of 
thought  and  thoughtfulness  in  the  interpretation  of  experi- 
ence and  observation.  They  are,  in  short,  a  valuable  stimulus 
to  keeping  the  mind  in  an  active,  rather  than  passive,  attitude 
toward  the  actual  processes  of  teaching  that  are  being  ex- 
perienced. 

Systematic  reading  of  pedagogical  literature  for  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  a  day — ^partly  directed,  partly  undirected — 
is  required  to  help  in  forming  the  habit  of  professional 
reading  and  to  broaden  the  students'  professional  knowledge. 
Inasmuch  as  student-teaching  as  imderstood  in  this  paper 
is  concerned  with  real  situations  in  which  real  teaching  is 
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required  and  is  done  with  real  children,  it  is  aimed  to  impress 
upon  the  students  engaged  in  it  the  full  scope  of  the  teacher's 
privilege  and  duty  to  herself  in  the  matter  of  self -improve- 
ment. Simply  to  fulfill  one's  obligations  of  giving  the  re- 
quired classroom  instruction,  however  well  that  may  be 
done,  is  not  the  teacher's  whole  task.  To  cultivate  the 
habit  of  reading  the  literature  of  her  profession,  to  know 
something  of  the  best  books  in  education,  textbooks,  refer- 
ence books,  and  those  that  interpret  the  science  and  art  of 
teaching  is  a  fruitful  means  of  growth  and  advancement. 
A  brief  period  of  time  each  day  during  the  student-teaching 
experience,  partly  under  the  guidance  of  the  supervisors, 
can  be  most  profitably  devoted  to  such  work.  It  not  only 
has  a  stimulating  effect  upon  the  quality  of  teaching  that  is 
done  by  the  student-teachers,  but  it  also  begins  the  formation 
of  a  most  worthy  habit  which  will  continue  more  or  less 
effectively  in  their  later  independent  teaching  experience. 
It  not  only  contributes  to  their  respect  for  their  profession 
and  for  their  own  achievements  in  it,  but  it  also  very  often 
furnishes  inspiration  to  their  ambitions  for  advantement 
and  for  success  as  teachers.  If  required  regularly  and 
continuously,  it  results  in  real  professional  growth  and 
development. 

As  an  accompaniment  of  the  experience  in  student-teach- 
ing, provision  is  made  for  the  students  to  become  well  ac- 
quainted with  educational  periodicals,  professional  books 
for  teachers,  sources  and  kinds  of  illustrative  material, 
the  school  register,  and  the  required  report  blanks.  Allied 
to  the  habit  of  professional  reading,  and  to  be  regarded  as 
no  less  important,  is  the  practice  of  acquainting  oneself  with 
and  using  the  materials  that  illustrate  and  aid  in  teaching 
and  in  managing  a  school.  During  the  period  of  student- 
teaching  there  is  ample  opportunity  for  enabling  students 
to  become  familiar  with  much  of  the  great  wealth  of  this 
material,  to  know  what  it  is,  where  it  may  be  found,  what 
its  value  is,  how  it  may  be  used  to  advantage  and  to  acquire 
some  skiU  in  utilizing  it.  It  is  possible  to  know  the  edu- 
cational periodicals  that  report  the  experiments  and  ex- 
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periences  of  other  teachers  who  have  solved  problems  similar 
to  theirs.  It  enables  the  students  to  learn  about  the  neces- 
sary blanks  and  reports  that  are  required  in  different  school 
systems,  and  to  gain  practice  in  using  them.  As  a  natural 
accompaniment  of  the  training  to  teach,  it  not  only  widens 
the  students*  knowledge  and  increases  their  efficiency,  but 
it  adds  appreciably  to  their  feeling  of  responsibility  and 
gives  a  stimulus  to  their  self-respect. 

By  these  means  and  with  the  purposes  set  forth  above,  it 
will  be  seen  that  student-teaching,  as  understood  by  the 
writer,  is  a  form  of  training  with  vast  possibilities  for  ef- 
fectiveness in  producing  capable  teachers.  AU  of  these 
things  have  been  proved  as  to  their  worth  and  are  recom- 
mended as  entirely  practicable  and  not  merely  interesting  as 
opinions  or  theories.  If  applied  with  intelligence  and  carried 
out  with  serious  effort  to  realize  their  values,  the  practice 
of  student-teaching  will  be  in  all  courses  of  teacher-training, 
as  it  has  already  become  in  many  such  courses,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  effective  parts  of  the  training.  Without 
it  the  theoretical  study  is  unfinished.  Only  with  it  is  the 
course  properly  balanced  and  in  a  professional  sense  made 
a  complete  whole. 

Nate:  During  the  period  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  there  has  been  much 
discussion  of  the  proper  training  of  those  entering  the  profession  and  es- 
pecially of  what  would  constitute  adequate  practical  work.  This  exposi- 
tion of  the  practical  side  of  teacher-training,  its  function  and  value,  by 
one  who  has  been  engaged  in  the  work  for  neariy  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
is  most  important  and  timely.  Dr.  WiUiam  B.  Aspinwall  is  at  present 
principal  of  the  State  Nonnal  School,  Worcester,  Massachusetts,  and 
before  that  was  in  charge  of  the  training  department  and  served  as  dean 
in  the  State  College  for  Teachers  at  Albany  for  a  dozen  years. 
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THE  NEED  OF  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  FOR 
EDUCATIONAL  SERVICE 

Oltve  M.  Jones 

I  MAY  be  one  of  those  who  rush  in  where  angels  fear 
to  tread,  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  impelled  to  speak  in 
a  very  homely,  everyday,  practical  sort  of  a  way  about 
lome  of  the  arguments  that  seldom  find  open  expression  on 
the  platform  in  a  discussion  of  national  organization,  but 
which  influence  men's  thoughts  (and  votes)  more  power- 
fully than  the  logical  plans  which  are  generaUy  presented. 
There  are  several  such  objections  and  arguments  operating 
against  the  proposition  of  national  organization  for  the 
equalizing  of  educational  opportunity.  Every  objection, 
when  analyzed,  can  be  classified  under  fear. 

One  is  the  fear  of  the  Foundations.  I  frankly  confess 
I  share  it.  But  it  is  because  I  share  in  it  that  I  believe  in 
national  organization  for  education.  I  fear  the  domination 
of  any  privately  financed  and  carefully  organized  combina- 
tion of  individuals,  by  whatever  title  it  calls  itself.  And 
because  I  fear  it,  I  believe  that  there  should  be  in  the  national 
government  a  department  which  will  protect  public  educa- 
tion from  any  such  domination — ^protect  it  because  its 
officials  are  appointed  by  persons  directly  responsible  to 
popular  vote.  Because  I  fear  it,  I  believe  that  education 
should  be  organized  nationally,  so  that  there  may  obtain 
equality  of  educational  opportunity,  apparently  threatened 
in  times  past  by  political  or  commercial  or  industrial  or 
religious  combinations,  and  so  that  the  investigations  and 
researches  necessary  to  educational  advance  may  be  sup- 
ported and  financed  as  the  work  of  public,  not  private^ 
educational  authorities. 

A  second  fear  is  the  fear  of  supervision.  In  the  first 
place,  does  not  such  a  fear  carry  with  it  a  confession  of  desire 
to   escape   meeting  requirements   conceded   to   be  justly 
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expected?  Why  fear  supervision,  unless  one  has  something 
to  hide  or  means  to  evade  doing  right?  Why  should  the 
state,  an  impersonal  body,  fear  supervision?  In  the  second 
place,  the  fear  of  supervision  in  connection  with  national 
organization  for  educational  service  is  an  absurd  bugaboo,  a 
goblin  created  by  enemies  of  public  education  to  frighten  off 
its  friends,  for  supervision  has  no  place  in  national  organi- 
zation for  educational  service  as  I  see  it,  and  I  would  fi^t 
its  inclusion  as  vigorously  as  I  now  believe  in  national  aid 
to  impoverished  states.  A  section  of  the  proposed  bill 
is  explicit  in  this  regard. 

The  third  fear  is  that  someone  is  going  to  get  a  job  as 
a  result  of  national  organization.  But  since  expression  of 
this  fear  would  be  interpreted  as  jealousy  and  envy,  which 
do  really  prompt  it,  a  camouflage  is  established  of  high- 
sounding  phrases  and  speciously  idealistic  reasoning. 
People  have  lost  patience  with  this  camouflage  and  are 
antagonized  by  the  insincerity  that  it  conceals.  Naturally, 
national  organization  of  education  means  someone  to  do 
the  job  of  carrying  out  the  purpose  of  organization.  When 
the  Department  of  Labor  was  established,  it  meant  a  man  to 
direct  the  work  of  the  department.  So  now  there  must 
necessarily  be  someone  to  administer  the  affairs  and  duties 
for  which  the  creation  of  a  national  organization  is  desired. 
Is  the  jealous  fear  of  who  may  possibly  be  selected  a  good 
reason  for  depriving  the  nation  of  an  educational  procedure 
on  which  its  own  existence  may  depend? 

A  fourth  fear  is  that  social  justice  will  suffer.  I  challenge 
the  sincerity  of  this  fear.  I  think  we  should  be  grateful  to 
Felix  Adler  for  showing  us  the  danger  we  are  in  through 
our  illusion  as  to  what  social  justice  consists  in  and  for  show- 
ing us  that  behind  that  term  there  is  sheltered  a  dangerously 
exaggerated  individualism,  which  is  destructive  of  a  national 
ideal  and  would  tear  down  the  unity  of  the  American 
people,  so  difficult  of  attainment  by  a  nation  composed  of 
groups  originally  widely  separated  by  varying  ideas  and 
ideals.  This  fear  expresses  itself  in  an  outcry  against  the 
danger  of  uniformity.    I  come  from  a  city  which  is  a  peri)et- 
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iial  refutation  of  any  such  danger.  And  no  one  there  really 
fears  uniformity,  for  we  all  know  it  cannot  be  brought  about. 
With  a  single  course  of  study,  a  single  set  of  regulations  and 
by-laws,  and  one  individual  superintendent  of  schools,  dearly 
loved  and  deeply  trusted  by  all  of  us,  our  seven  hundred  or 
more  schools  are  as  individual  in  their  characteristics  as  the 
contour  of  the  faces  of  their  principals. 

Sometimes  this  exaggerated  individualism,  the  selfish 
individualism  that  leads  to  chaos,  calls  organization  Prus- 
sianism.  A  recent  newspaper  letter  said  that  Prussianism 
is  a  greater  evil  than  illiteracy,  and  cites  Germany  as  proof 
of  his  argument.  But  German  education  was  not  public 
education  nor  was  it  equal  opportunity  for  all  the  people, 
and  it  is  in  the  land  of  unequal  opportunity  that  Prus- 
sianism has  its  chance  to  grow.  And  evil  though  it  was  and 
great  as  was  its  harm  to  civilization,  the  Prussianism  of  the 
Kaiser  is  no  more  an  enemy  of  democracy  than  the  Prus- 
sianism of  a  political  boss,  who  has  his  chance  to  flourish  be- 
cause of  the  ignorance  of  the  people  he  manipulates.  The 
real  enemy  of  democracy  is  not  in  national  organization  for 
public  education  but  in  mob  power,  the  power  of  mobs  of 
illiterate  voters  swayed  and  misguided  by  conscienceless 
leaders.  And  as  Prussianism  so-called  is  the  enemy  of 
the  opportunity  of  the  individual,  so  is  this  greater  evil  of 
illiteracy,  which  leads  to  the  autocracy  of  the  mob  and  the 
boss. 

A  fifth  fear  is  the  fear  of  politics.  I  recently  attended  a 
meeting  in  New  York  called  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
ways  and  means  of  taking  the  schools  out  of  politics.  As 
I  listened  to  the  two  chief  speakers  declaim  against  political 
influence  in  the  schools,  and  each  describe  his  patent  remedy, 
my  conclusion  was  that  each  really  meant :  **  Take  the  schools 
out  of  your  politics  and  put  them  into  mine.**  This  fear,  too, 
is  a  hobgoblin  raised  against  every  national  public  improve- 
ment ever  contemplated.  Which  is  more  to  be  feared,  the 
politics  of  to-day,  which  is  blind  to  the  needs  of  children  in 
its  budget  appropriations,  or  the  politics,  which  may  or  may 
not  happen,  but  which  is  so  controlled  by  law  that  appropria- 
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tions  must  be  made  to  aid  each  state  to  give  the  same  mini- 
mum educational  opportunities  to  every  child? 

The  real  political  issue  here  is  one  of  votes.  The  children 
of  the  nation  will  benefit  by  national  organization  for  equal 
opportunity  in  education,  and  the  children  have  no  votes. 
Not  that  I  am  arguing  that  they  should  have,  I  am  merely 
stating  the  fact  that  local  politicians  ignore  children's  needs 
through  fear  of  adult  votes.  The  woman  voter,  whose 
suffrage  privilege  is  still  so  new,  has  not  yet  waked  up  to 
this  political  issue.  I  urge  every  teacher  to  join  every  civic 
organization  in  which  he  or  she  can  obtain  membership,  in 
order  to  rouse  women  to  the  needs  of  the  children  and  make 
the  politician  fear  the  vote  of  the  children's  defenders  more 
than  that  of  the  taxpayer. 

There  is  still  a  sixth  fear,  the  fear  of  interference  with  the 
rights  of  parents.  Recently  I  read  the  astonishing  state- 
ment that  the  general  government  has  no  more  right  to 
dictate  to  the  father  how  much  he  must  educate  his  child 
than  to  prescribe  his  food  or  the  shape  of  his  clothes,  and 
again  that  the  government,  in  assuming  to  direct  the  mini- 
mum requirements  for  an  intelligent  citizenship,  is  usurping 
the  place  of  the  father  and  depriving  him  of  his  most  sacred 
privilege,  that  of  directing  the  training  of  his  offspring. 
Did  one  ever  hear  such  fallacy?  In  the  first  place,  there  is 
no  "sacred  privilege"  about  it.  The  training  of  his  off- 
spring is  no  "' privilege,"  but  a  solemn  obligation,  a  bounden 
duty,  which  the  government  has  as  much  right  to  enforce 
upon  parents  as  to  enforce  laws  for  the  observance  of  any 
other  duty.  The  government  owes  it  to  the  child  who  is  to 
be  its  future  citizen  to  compel  the  parent  and  the  community 
to  give  that  child  at  least  a  minimum  of  education. 

Again  a  fear — ^this  time  of  increased  taxes.  My  brother 
has  seven  children.  The  state  where  those  children  were 
bom  has  little  wealth  and  its  educational  opportimities  are 
few.  His  ranch  gave  a  good  living  but  little  cash;  and  it 
takes  big  sums  to  send  seven  children  away  to  school.  So  he 
gave  up  his  ranch  and  took  a  salaried  position  in  a  city, 
in  order  to  send  his  children  to  public  school.    Is  that 
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industrial  efficiency?  And  that  state  is  not  to  blame.  It 
simply  has  not  the  money  to  do  better,  and  it  never  can  have. 
Conditions  in  such  states  can  never  be  better,  unless  aid  is 
given  by  wealthier  states.  That  aid  should  not  be  given  as 
a  charity,  to  be  doled  out  in  unequal  amounts  or  withheld  as 
the  giver  may  choose.  I  was  shocked  at  a  recent  convention 
to  hear  the  refusal  expressed  by  the  representative  of  a 
wealthy  city  to  listen  to  the  needs  of  the  rural  sections  of  that 
state,  where  bogs  and  forests  make  population  sparse  and 
money  scarce,  even  while  essential  industries  are  carried 
on  there. 

New  York  State  has  compelled  New  York  City  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  rural  communities.  The  government 
must  similarly  meet  the  needs  of  the  poorer  states.  State 
aid  to  education  and  minimum  requirement  of  education 
are  familiar  to  us  in  New  York.  We  have  recently  fought 
hard  to  secure  the  reSnactment  of  every  clause  which  pro- 
vides such  state  aid.  Federal  aid  extends  to  each  state  as 
a  whole  that  which  New  York  State  now  gives  each  commun- 
ity which  meets  the  conditions  for  that  aid. 

A  recent  newspaper  article  states  that  it  is  bribery  to  make 
a  gift  of  money  by  the  government  to  a  state  that  meets  its 
conditions.  Since  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  richer  states 
are  already  in  advance  of  the  minimum  requirements  and 
since  it  is  conceded  that  the  wealthier  states  should  be  made 
to  help  the  less  fortunate  communities,  where  does  the  bri- 
bery come  in?  I  am  too  stupid  to  see  it,  and  I  believe  that 
it  is  an  attempt  to  raise  up  another  fear  and  accomplish  an 
evil  purpose  by  indirection.  It  is  easy  to  defeat  good  by 
appeal  to  fear,  and  so  our  enemies  are  busy  manufacturing 
fears  for  the  unthinking.  Aware  of  probable  comparison 
with  preceding  instances  of  government  aid  or  government 
direction,  the  same  newspaper  article  states  that  these 
other  agencies  "operate,  under  absolutely  defined  con- 
stitutional power."  Clever,  that.  First,  an  appeal  to 
our  fears  that  there  will  be  an  infringement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. Second,  an  argument  against  an  assumption  so 
cleverly  made  that  the  average  reader  is  blinded  to  the 
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falsity  of  the  assumption,  for  no  proponent  of  government 
aid  by  national  organization  for  education  has  ever  dreamed 
of  anything  except  operation  under  absolutely  defined  con- 
stitutional  powers. 

Another  instance  of  the  same  form  of  argument  is  an 
assault  upon  the  provision  for  a  requirement  of  minimum 
qualifications  as  a  prerequisite  to  government  aid  by  a  long 
harangue  on  what  are  to  be  the  standards  in  history.  The 
average  listener  is  carried  away  by  the  argument,  and  forgets 
that  no  proponent  of  minimum  standards  ever  proposed  any- 
thing in  regard  to  history  or  any  other  subject,  except  the 
ability  to  read  and  write  English.  Will  the  creator  of  this 
bugaboo  accept  a  challenge?  WiU  he  dare  assert  that  this 
democracy  has  not  the  rij^t  to  demand  minimum  standards 
in  reading  and  writing  English  in  the  education  of  its  future 
voters?  The  people  who  raise  these  bugaboos  and  rouse 
these  fears  are  really  opponents  of  public  education  or  have 
aims  which  make  them  fear  an  enlightened  citizenry. 

Public  education  i8  the  nation's  business.  American- 
ization is.  Not  long  ago  I  spoke  in  a  community  where 
several  of  the  teachers  spoke  no  English  at  home  or  even  at 
recess  in  the  yards  with  their  pupils.  I  once  heard  a  soap- 
box speaker  talk  to  a  crowd  in  a  foreign  language,  saying, 
''This  is  what  I  dare  not  say  to  you  in  English,  because  I 
would  be  arrested."  He  disregarded  me  because  I  was  only 
a  woman  and  presumably  unaware  of  his  language.  Can 
we  have  an  American  nation,  if  there  is  no  power  to  organize 
education  nationally  so  that  these  things  cannot  be? 

Lastly,  I  make  my  stand  in  favor  of  national  organization 
for  education  because  I  am  a  woman,  deeply  interested, 
personally  and  professionally,  in  equal  opportunity  for  the 
education  of  all  children  and  of  the  women  of  all  nations 
that  come  to  our  land.  Women  vote  in  America.  I  fought 
for  suffrage  and  would  fight  again  for  women's  equal  rights 
as  citizens.  Therefore,  I  want  women  educated  and  tauj^t 
to  use  their  intelligence  and  their  votes  for  the  best  interests 
of  children.  And  I  know  there  are  people,  now  in  great 
numbers  in  this  country,  whose  men  brutally  beat  the  women 
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of  their  families  if  they  go  to  any  kind  of  a  school,  and  then 
at  the  command  of  a  boss  or  a  gang  leader  drive  these  same 
women  to  the  polls  to  vote,  as  these  women  never  could  have 
been  induced  knowingly  to  vote,  against  the  best  interests 
of  school  and  home. 

The  writer  who  called  national  organization  for  education 
Prussianism  advised  us  if  we  w:ant  it  and  believe  in  it  so 
strongly  to  demand  that  it  be  done  by  Federal  amendment. 
We  are  ready  to  do  so,  but  will  the  states  never  grant  a 
national  good  except  by  Federal  amendment?  We  have 
the  long  and  historic  struggles  for  abolition  of  slavery,  for 
woman  suffrage,  for  prohibition.  Must  the  protection  of  the 
equal  educational  opportunities  of  children,  the  nation's 
right  to  maintain  an  intelligent  citizenship,  depend  upon  an 
unnecessary  Federal  amendment,  or  will  our  political  leaders 
and  our  anti-American  agitators  submit  now  and  assist 
in  the  establishment  of  both  by  means  of  national  aid  and 
national  organization? 

Note:  The  author  is  the  well-known  principal  of  Public  Schools  120  and 
57  and  of  the  S.  P.  C.  C.  House  of  Mercy,  New  York  City.  This  vigorous 
and  practically  idealistic  presentation  reveals  the  personality  of  the  writer. 
An  argument  for  the  opposite  side  of  the  question  follows  in  this  number, 
and  a  favorable  view  wul  be  presented  in  the  issue  for  June. 
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FEDERALIZATION  AND  STATE  EDUCATIONAL 
BANKRUPTCY 

Edward  A.  Fitzpatrick 

IS  THE  movement  for  federal  aid  for  education  a  con- 
fession of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  educational  leadership 
of  the  states  and  of  the  local  communities?  This  rather 
startling  question  has  been  running  through  my  mind  re- 
cently as  a  result  of  reviewing  the  literatxu^  for  federal  aid 
and  for  a  federal  Department  of  Education,  and  I  am 
prompted  to  put  in  writing  the  thoughts  developed  from  the 
question,  and  the  prompting  is  confirmed  by  the  character 
of  the  discussion  growing  out  of  President  Butler's  criticisms 
in  his  annual  report  recently  published.  President  Butler 
sees  in  American  life  and  particularly  in  education  a  growing 
zeal  to  develop  machinery  which  '^is  designed  and  built, 
ostensibly  to  serve  various  public  interests,  but  in  reality  to 
control  them."  He  stirs  the  proponents  of  the  Sterling- 
Towner  Bill  by  his  statement  that  ''it  is  now  proposed  to 
bureaucratize  and  to  bring  into  uniformity  the  educational 
system  of  the  whole  United  States  while  making  the  most 
solemn  assurance  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  intended." 

I  confess,  myself,  to  feeling  the  same  gap  between  the 
statements  of  purposes  and  ends  of  the  advocates  of  federal- 
ization and  what  seem  very  likely  to  be  the  inevitable  results 
of  it.  The  word  "uniformity"  in  particular,  in  this  quota- 
tion, apparently  stirs  the  friends  of  federalization,  and  yet  I 
presume  none  of  them  will  deny  that  at  least  there  is  certain 
uniformity  of  results  desired  in  the  shape  of  national  mini- 
mum standards  of  educational  achievement.  If  one  reviews 
with  any  care  the  history  of  state  aid  in  this  country,  and 
elsewhere,  for  that  matter,  one  will  find  the  increasing  power 
and  control  in  management  acquired  by  those  who  have  the 
funds  to  distribute.  It  is  inevitable  that  such  control  should 
develop,  and  while  the  machinery  may  ostensibly  be  organ- 
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izedy  as  the  proponents  believe,  sincerely  and  completely  in 
the  conscientious  reservation  to  the  state  governments  of 
their  power  over  education,  the  result  has  always  been  con- 
trary. This  is  true,  despite  the  provision  in  the  bill,  which 
has  been  used  to  answer  President  Butler  in  several  inter- 
views, that 

All  the  educational  facilities  encouraged  by  the  provisions  of  this  act 
and  accepted  by  a  state  shall  be  organized,  supervised  and  administered 
exclusively  by  Uie  legidly  constitute  state  and  local  educational  author- 
ities of  said  state,  and  the  Secretary  of  Education  shall  exercise  no  author- 
ity in  relation  thereto;  and  this  act  shall  not  be  construed  to  imply  federal 
control  of  education  within  the  states,  nor  to  impair  the  freedom  of  the 
states  in  the  conduct  and  management  of  their  respective  school  systems. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the /orm  of  power  is  still  retained 
by  the  state,  if  the  ends  to  be  achieved  and  even  the  stan- 
dards of  work  are  prescribed  by  the  federal  government? 
It  is  possible  to  respect  this  provision  formally  and  yet 
develop  increasing  federal  influence,  if  not  control,  so  that 
in  their  ultimate  development  state  governments  might  not 
improbably  become  merely  automatic  agencies  for  carrying 
out  federal  ideas.  The  chief  educational  oflBcers  would  con- 
tinue to  be  elected  or  appointed  in  the  state,  all  the  profes- 
sional and  clerical  staff  selected  by  state  civil  service  or  other- 
wise, the  legislature  continue  to  pass  educational  laws,  but 
there  would  be  not  federal  control,  but  federal  influence 
through  federal  standards — ^all-pervading  and  all-controlling. 
The  alternative,  of  course,  is  always  that  the  states  need 
not  accept  the  federal  money.  But  if  they  accept  the  federal 
money,  then  to  safeguard  the  federal  funds  it  is  necessary 
that  the  federal  government  lay  down  standards  and  policies, 
as  the  federal  government  has  heretofore  in  other  relations. 
Let  us  now  blink  this  fact,  and  let  us  frankly  admit  that 
federal  standards  and  control  would  be  very  helpful  and 
beneficially  stimulating  in  a  number  of  states.  But  this: 
could  come  about  only  through  an  inevitable  federal  control 
that  the  advocates  of  the  Sterling-Towner  Bill  abjure. 

The  attitude  of  President  Butler  shocks  some  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  federalizing  program,  because  it  seems  in- 
consistent with  the  fact  that  he  has  ^Uong  been  one  of  the 
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inspiring  leaders  in  the  field  of  public  education/'  and  they 
ask  him  to  explain  ''how  he  can  reconcile  his  opposition  to 
it  with  his  splendid  professional  idealism/'  Hus  unfortu- 
nately is  an  evidence  of  the  old  attitude  that,  ''my  dozy  is 
orthodoxy,  and  your  doxy  is  heterodoxy/' 

Undoubtedly,  much  of  the  opposition  to  the  federalizing 
program  comes  from  persons  who  may  not  be  particularly 
interested  in  or  identified  with  the  development  of  public 
education,  but  there  is  no  warrant  in  fact  or  in  justice  to 
classify  all  the  opponents  of  this  program  as  enemies  of 
the  public  school.  There  are  what  seem  to  the  opponents 
of  the  program  good  and  sound  reasons  for  the  opposition  to 
the  program  exactly  as  to  the  proponents  their  own  reasons 
are  adequate. 

If  the  quality  of  the  state  and  local  leadership  is  adequate 
for  the  responsibilities  of  public  education,  then  why  have 
we  not  had  in  the  last  few  years  leadership  to  do  the  various 
things  which  are  aimed  to  be  done  through  federal  aid? 
Even  where  movements  have  been  initiated,  the  educational 
leadership  has  been  rather  slow  in  following,  or  perhaps 
there  have  been  steps  taken  that  have  not  been  given  general 
enough  publicity  which  indicate  genuine  professional  leader- 
ship. K  so,  why  has  it  not  been  circulated  even  by  the  ex- 
isting federal  Bureau  of  Education  and  made  general  through 
such  circulation?  Or  have  all  the  educators  lain  down  on 
their  jobs  awaiting  the  federal  aid  and  the  federal  direction? 
It  may  be  possible,  and  very  probable,  that  the  state  and 
local  educational  leadership  of  the  country  could  definitely 
do  the  things  that  now  ought  to  be  done  through  federal  aid 
if  large  enough  funds  were  available  from  any  source. 

Why  not  now  attempt  to  increase  the  school  funds  through 
state  taxation  and  state  appn^riation?  Why  not  attempt 
to  improve  the  state  educational  organization  to  bring  about 
the  ends  sought  through  federal  reorganization  and  taxation? 
No  student  of  American  education  will  claim  that  state 
educational  departments  have  exhausted  all  the  means  at 
their  command  to  bring  about  the  desirable  educational 
results.    Who  will  say  that  the  organization  of  the  state 
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educational  departments  are  even  built  on  correct  principles? 
Who  will  say  that  the  quality  of  educational  leadership  in 
the  states  comes  anywhere  near  the  opportunities  for  educa- 
tional services  offered  through  state  organization? 

If  no  other  fact  were  needed  to  explain  the  policy  of  drift 
and  opportunism  that  is  so  characteristic  of  our  state  educa- 
tional departments,  this  one  would  be  sufficient:  that  the 
administration  of  the  common  schools  of  the  country,  so 
far  as  the  state  is  concerned,  is  in  the  hands  of  politically 
elected  state  superintendents  in  thirty-eight  states.  Com- 
petent and  courageous  educational  leadership  may  come  by 
this  method,  but  in  the  history  of  the  country  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare.  There  is  a  fairly  definite  concensus  of  educa- 
tional opinion  as  to  the  best  methods  of  organizing  state 
departments  of  education,  but  apparently  no  concerted 
effort  is  made  to  substitute  this  correct  organization  for  the 
admittedly  inadequate  one  which  exists,  and,  even  where 
state  boards  of  education  are  organized,  there  is  compromise 
with  this  fundamentally  wrong  condition  of  elective  state 
superintendents,  and  what  is  worse,  the  boards  are  in  many 
states  constituted  largely  of  ex-officio  political  officers  and 
sometimes  of  ex-officio  educational  officers  violating  the 
fundamental  principles  of  state  school  organization. 

And  so  far  as  local  organization  is  concerned,  the  county 
superintendency  is  still  largely  political,  rather  than  educa- 
tional, in  character;  and  in  cities  where  high  professional 
ideals  are  recognized,  and  correct  principles  of  organization 
are  given  effect,  the  number  of  men  of  the  requisite  training 
and  capacity  for  the  city  superintendency  is  far  below  im- 
mediate needs.  Former  Superintendent  Spaulding,  now 
head  of  the  Department  of  Education  in  the  Yale  Graduate 
School,  says: 

There  are  not  enough  men  and  women  available  who  are  even  fairly 
well  qualified  to  assume  the  responsibility  and  to  exercise  the  power  con- 
centrated in  modem  superintendencies.  There  are  not  oiough  who  com- 
bine the  requisite  knowledge,  intelligence,  and  wisdom,  with  Uie  necessary 
force  of  character,  temperament,  endurance,  ajid  many  other  rare  qual- 
ities. There  are  some;  but  the  total  number  discoverable  is  quite  insuffi- 
cient to  meet  even  present  demands.  And  these  demands  are  multiplying 
rapidly  and  are  likely  to  multiply  even  more  rapidly,  not  only  as  cities  in 
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growing  numbers  reorganise  their  educational  systems,  but  as  state  and 
thousands  of  county  superintendencies  become  professionalized. 

Instead  of  organizing  this  tremendous  propaganda  and 
great  energy  to  secure  more  educational  machinery  and 
machinery  more  remote  from  the  '^situs''  of  the  educational 
problem,  why  not  direct  effort  to  the  already  existing  ma- 
chinery»  and  as  for  money,  no  constitutional  or  other  l^al 
limitation  upon  the  amount  or  method  of  state  taxation  ex- 
ists, and  consequently  any  state  that  is  willing  may  frankly 
face  its  educational  problem,  particularly  in  its  financial 
aspects.  And  suppose  we  get  the  federal  money,  how  are 
we  going  to  improve  the  existing  machinery  that  by  all  the 
professions  of  the  proponents  of  federalization  must  handle 
the  funds? 

Any  purpose  of  transferring  to  Washington  the  directive 
educational  leadership  of  the  country  and  the  control  and 
managem^it  of  public  education  is  especially  renounced  by 
the  proponents  of  the  Sterling-Towner  Bill.  For  example, 
at  various  places  in  their  book  Keith  and  Bagley  say: 

There  is  no  thought  here  of  a  national  control  of  public  education.  This 
would  be  without  warrant  or  justification.^ 

Control  of  education  by  the  Federal  Government  is  as  undesirable  as  it 
is  impossible.' 

On  the  other  hand,  for  Congress  to  attempt  to  usurp  the  sovereign  right 
of  each  state  to  organise,  supervise,  and  administer  education  within  its 
own  borders  and  specificfdly  and  directly  for  the  staters  own  citizens  would 
clearly  be  unconstitutional.  It  is,  indeed,  unthinkable.  Congress  has 
never  attempted  to  do  this.' 

If  federal  cooperation  in  education  can  work  the  miracles  which  now 
stand  to  its  credit,  and  if  it  can  do  this  without  invading  in  any  respect 
the  rights  of  tiie  states,  it  can  work  other  sadly  needed  miracles  with  the 
same  efficiency  and  the  same  freedom  from  danger.' 

I  cannot  help  repeating  in  this  connection  that  what  is 
here  said  to  be  ^'without  warrant  or  justij5cation»  as  undesir- 
able as  it  is  impossible,  and  even  unthinkable"  is  most  likely 
to  be  the  actual  political  development.    This  is  one  of  the 

^Keith  and  Bagley,  The  NaUon  and  the  Schools,  p.  6. 
«/K(f,  p.  90. 
»/Wa,  p.  106. 
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"miracles"  that  will  undoubtedly  stand  to  the  credit  of 
f ederaUzation,  that  the  unthinkable  and  the  impossible  shall 
actually  come  to  pass. 

So  I  take  it  the  real  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill  is  not  a  desire  to  shift  the  leadership 
to  the  nation,  rather  than  to  retain  it  in  the  states,  but  to 
get  adequate  funds  from  federal  sources  because  apparently 
such  funds  cannot  be  secured  through  the  state  and  local 
sources. 

If  the  argument  were  frankly  made,  it  would  be  summed 
up  in  this  manner:  Through  unfortunate  constitutional  lim- 
itations placed  upon  localities  for  expenditure  for  education, 
many  of  the  local  communities  are  "up  against  it"  and  will 
have  some  difficulty  in  even  maintaining  the  present  educa- 
tional situation  within  the  existing  tax  limitations.  The 
state,  which  is  under  no  such  limitations,  has  not  seen  fit, 
either  through  the  provision  of  permanent  school  funds,  or 
throu^  adequate  taxation  on  property,  or  inheritance, 
or  income,  to  provide  money  enough  to  take  the  obviously 
essential  next  steps  in  public  education.  The  reasons  may 
be  economic,  but  they  are  more  likely  political,  and  the 
educational  leadership  of  the  states,  not  wanting  to  raise 
local  or  state  taxes  because  it  is  politically  iaexpedient,  is 
appealing  to  the  federal  government. 

Federal  taxes  for  the  most  part  are  not  direct.  They  are 
indirect  taxes.  They  are  pushed  far  away  from  the  localities, 
as  far  away  as  they  can  be  pushed,  and  what  seems  to  be 
forgotten  is  that  the  people  in  the  various  localities  of  the 
country  pay  the  bill.  And,  perhaps,  the  proponents  of  the 
Sterling-Towner  Bill  are  correct  in  acting  on  the  theory  that 
the  least  difficult  way  to  get  people  to  pay  their  money  for 
education  is  in  an  indirect  method  in  which  the  people  are 
unconscious  of  the  process.  Yet  we  have  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  where  the  facts  are  put  up  to  the  people  directly, 
they  have  voted  generously,  under  competent  state  leader- 
ship and  state- wide  agitation  (e.  g.,  in  California),  large 
sums  of  money  for  public  education.  We  have  found  even 
during  the  present  year,  in  large  numbers  of  cities  all  over 
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the  country,  in  the  most  depressing  financial  conditions  and 
high  taxes,  community  after  community  voting  bond  issues 
for  public  school  buildings. 

The  federal  government  has  made  land  grants  for  public 
education.  The  federal  government  has  made  money  grants 
for  public  education.  This  money  has  been  given  outright 
to  the  state  and  no  effort  has  been  made  to  control  the  ex* 
penditure,  except  in  the  most  general  way,  by  defining  the 
purpose  for  which  it  shall  be  used.  Under  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Law,  however,  the  federal  government  has  to  a  con- 
siderable degree  prescribed  the  methods  and  purposes  and 
has  got  more  and  more  into  the  detailed  administration 
of  state  educational  systems.  Whether  or  not  this  is  wise, 
it  is  the  fact.  Like  Keith  and  Bagley  we  must  leave  the 
outcome  to  the  wise  years.  "Whether,"  they  say,  "the 
plan  is  too  highly  centralized,  and  whether  the  Federal 
Board  will  infringe  upon  the  'autonomy  of  the  states,'  are 
matters  which  the  wise  years  will  reveal."^ 

There  may  be  adequate  legal  and  constitutional  argu- 
ments against  this  process,  but  I  am  not  particularly  con- 
cerned about  these  arguments  at  this  time.  I  leave  the 
legal  arguments  to  the  lawyers.  In  any  case,  ultimately 
through  the  development  of  public  opinion,  constitutional 
provision  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  sound  public  policy. 
But  if  the  federal  government  really  wants  to  aid  education 
and  keep  within  its  traditional,  not  to  say  constitutional, 
sphere  of  activity,  the  most  obvious  way  for  it  to  aid  public 
education  is  to  place  the  money  in  capital  fimds  for  educa- 
tion, the  principal  of  which  shall  be  inviolate  and  the  income 
available  for  the  state  educational  program,  and  the  in- 
come may  be  restricted,  if  desirable,  to  elementary  educa- 
tion, including  perhaps  the  junior  high  school. 

One  of  the  most  significant  features  in  the  history  of  public 
education  in  this  country  is  the  establishment  of  the  state 
common  school  funds  largely  through  federal  grants.  These 
funds  were  a  most  significant  feature  in  establishing  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  taxation  of  all  for  the  public  schools.    This  is 

^KeitL  and  Bagley,  p.  100. 
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true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  these  funds  were  to  a  consider- 
able degree  dissipated  through  mismanagement. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  to  this  financial  problem,  and 
that  is  the  question  of  the  distribution  of  wealth  in  this 
country.  The  concentration  of  wealth  in  such  centers  as 
New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  St.  Louis,  and  the  like, 
may  furnish  an  excuse  for  federal  aid  in  a  particular  form. 
If  any  of  the  states  are  in  such  position  that  the  amount 
of  money  that  could  be  raised  from  state  and  local  taxation 
is  not  adequate  to  provide  a  minimum  standard  of  education, 
as  defined  by  the  federal  government — and  such  definition 
is  essential  if  funds  are  to  be  competently  administered — 
then  income  tax  or  surtaxes  on  income  directed  primarily 
to  this  concentration  of  wealth  in  the  larger  urban  centers 
may  be  justified  to  give  the  children  in  the  poorer  states  the 
opportunities  that  would  otherwise  be  denied  them.  Such 
money  would  be  distributed  to  the  state  inversely  according 
to  its  wealth,  or  according  to  its  wealth  per  school  child.  In 
that  case,  the  funds  should  be  available  only  to  the  states 
that  are  below  the  national  minimum  and  should  be  avail- 
able for  such  periods  of  time  as  the  states'  wealth  makes 
impossible  the  attainment  of  the  minimum  standards  of  all 
the  children  in  the  states,  as  defined  in  the  national  stan- 
dards. Such  a  plan  would  go  to  the  heart  of  our  national 
diflSculty,  which  is  economic,  and  would  do  so  without  in- 
terference in  or  control  of  state  and  local  administration 
of  schools. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  the  federalizing  movement 
that  may  be  commented  upon  here,  and  that  is  the  creation 
of  a  new  cabinet  position — the  Secretary  of  Education.  I 
confess  that  I  have  not  been  enthusiastic  about  this  pro- 
posal. I  have  regarded  it  as  insignificant,  compared  to  the 
problem  of  improving  the  state  educational  organization. 
The  purpose  is  to  give  dignity  to  the  chief  educational  oflScer 
of  the  United  States;  to  have  education  recognized  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation;  and  to  secure  a  person  fully  up  to  the 
qualifications  for  the  position.  There  may  be  something 
to  this  third  reason,  but  in  general  the  case  is  made  up  on 
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the  theory  that  the  position  is  going  to  create  leadership. 
People  whom  we  would  never  listen  to  as  private  individuals 
attract  our  attention,  not  because  of  anything  they  say, 
but  merely  because  of  the  fact  that  they  hold  official  positions. 
The  person  with  the  requisite  qualifications,  i.  e.,  with  per- 
sonality and  educational  insight,  could  from  the  platform  of 
a  Bureau  of  Education,  and  let  us  call  it  an  insignificant 
Bureau  of  a  great  Department,  arouse  the  attention  of  the 
United  States  and  make  it  live  up  to  the  full  purposes  of 
our  democratic  theory.^  A  person  not  possessed  of  these 
qualities  with  all  the  prestige  of  a  cabinet  position  and  being 
recognized  in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  and  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  could  not  himself  appreciate 
the  necessary  national  service  that  needs  to  be  performed 
and  could  not  convince  the  nation  as  to  its  duty. 

There  is  a  good  story  of  an  old  Greek  who  was  given  a  veiy 
minor  office.  The  office  was  not  regarded  as  honorable  or 
eminently  respectable,  but  the  Greek  pointed  out  a  great 
truth  when  he  said  that  if  the  office  did  not  confer  honor 
upon  him,  he  would  confer  honor  upon  the  office.  And  so 
it  is  with  the  United  States  Commissionership  of  Education. 
The  opportunity  is  there  and  only  waits  for  the  man  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity. 

While  examining  the  Massachusetts  Statutes  for  the  year 
18S7,  I  found  the  law  creating  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Education  under  which  Horace  Mann  worked. 
There  was  no  dignity  or  prestige  about  the  position;  there 
were  no  funds  to  distribute;  he  was  to  be  just  a  collector  of 
statistics  and  a  propagandist,  working  at  a  salary  not  to 
exceed  one  thousand  dollars  a  year.  And  yet,  under  such 
a  law,  in  such  a  time,  without  funds,  he  is  now  regarded  as 
one  of  the  great  educational  reformers  of  this  country. 
What  we  need  is  a  Horace  Mann  in  Washington.  Or,  better 
still,  what  we  need  are  Horace  Manns  administering  the 

^In  this  connection  I  note  with  interest  under  a  picture  of  the  recent  U.  S.  Com- 
missioner in  the  October,  1921,  issue  of  the  Educational  Retisw,  this  statement: 
"in  ten  years  he  brought  an  obscure  bureau  up  to  practicaUy  the  rank  ol  a  great 
department  of  the  Federal  Government." 
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educational  system  in  the  forty-eight  states — ^that  is  the 
consummation  devoutly  to  be  wished. 

The  United  States  Conunissioner  of  Education  can  at  the 
present  time  secure  as  much  publicity  from  his  official  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  cabinet  in  the  same  fields  and  ap- 
parently the  influence  of  the  federal  Bureau  is  going  to  be 
largely  that  of  publicity.  The  theory,  of  course,  is  that  if 
we  repeat  "Baldine"  often  enough  the  person  with  hair 
falling  out  will,  when  he  goes  to  the  drug  store  some  day, 
be  prompted  to  try  this  "ideal  hair  restorer"  and  "sure 
cure  for  baldness,"  In  other  words  we  are  working  for  a 
social  patent  medicine  that  shall  be  a  panacea  for  all  our 
educational  ills.    We  are  very  likely  to  be  disappointed. 

If  the  advocates  of  federalizing  education  are  sincere  in 
their  desire  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  state  educational 
systems  and  keep  them  under  state  control,  it  would  seem, 
with  the  political  system  at  Washington,  that  the  ideal 
arrangements  of  a  federal  agency  of  education  would  be  a 
federal  Board  of  Education  in  the  same  legal  position  as 
the  United  States  Commerce  Conunission,  or,  as  has  been 
recently  suggested,  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Let  us  not  place  too  much  faith  in  the  mere  change  of 
federal  mechanism  of  educational  administration.  Let  us 
have  a  national  educational  leadership  of  spiritual  power, 
of  vision,  and  of  the  broadest  democracy.  Such  leadership 
will  be  independent  of  mere  mechanism,  but  will  utilize 
mechanism  for  what  it  is — a  means  to  an  end.  In  any  case, 
let  us  all,  particularly  those  who  are  in  state  and  local  ad- 
ministrative positions,  do  our  utmost  actually  to  bring  about 
the  educational  results  aimed  at  in  the  federalization  pro- 
gram. 

NoU:  Dr.  Edward  A.  Fitepatrick,  though  still  far  from  his  senith,  has 
already  had  a  broad  experience  in  education  and  public  administration. 
He  was  for  several  years  a  successful  high  school  teacher  in  New  York 
City,  but  has  devoted  the  past  decade  to  training  workers  in  the  public 
service  and  to  serving  his  country  during  the  war  as  a  draft  administrator. 
During  the  past  three  years  he  has  be^  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  in  Wisconsin. 

For  previous  discussions  of  the  subject  treated  in  this  article,  the  reader 
is  ref eired  to  the  following  issues  of  the  Educational  Review  :  November, 
1920;  January  and  September,  1921;  and  February,  1922. 
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NEW  YORK  STATE  RURAL  SCHOOL  SURVEY: 

m.    ITS  RECOMMENDATIONS 

George  A.  Works 

THE  preceding  article  contained  a  summaiy  of  the 
principal  findings  relating  to  the  sections  of  the  New 
York  State  rural  school  survey  that  dealt  with  ad- 
ministration and  supervision,  support,  and  the  teaching 
staff.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  survey  was  in  charge  of  a 
committee  representing  lay  and  professional  groups  that 
were  interested  in  the  rural  schools.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  presentation  to  set  forth  the  recommendations  that  this 
committee  is  making  to  the  rural  school  patrons  of  the  state. 
It  should  be  understood  that  while  the  committee  is  respon- 
sible for  these  recommendations  they  are  under  heavy 
obligations  to  the  director  of  each  section  of  the  survey,  not 
only  for  collecting  the  data  on  which  the  suggestions  are 
based,  but  also  for  many  of  the  policies  that  are  recommended 
in  the  report.  Those  who  should  receive  recognition  in 
this  connection  are:  Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd  and  his  associates 
in  the  section  dealing  with  administration  and  supervision. 
Dr.  Harlan  Updegraff  on  school  support,  and  Dr.  William 
C.  Bagley  on  the  problems  connected  with  the  teaching 
staff.  In  no  instance  were  ail  of  the  suggestions  accepted  in 
the  form  in  which  they  were  made,  and  it  may  well  be  that 
some  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  suggested  program  are  due  to 
the  changes  that  have  been  made  by  the  committee.  But  in 
the  judgment  of  the  members,  these  changes  mean  a  better 
adaptation  of  the  program  to  the  conditions  that  obtain  in 
the  state. 

For  purposes  of  local  administration  it  was  considered 
desirable  tiiat  the  common  school  districts  and  the  union 
free  school  districts  under  the  rural  education  law  should 
give  way  to  a  larger  unit.  The  conununity  is  recommended 
for  this  purpose.    In  the  formation  of  these  units  the  boun- 
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daries  of  the  existing  districts  will  be  left  as  they  are  unless 
a  change  is  approved  by  the  school  patrons  affected  by  pro- 
posed modifications.  The  boundaries  will  be  determined 
by  such  factors  as  topography,  roads,  and  the  social  and 
economic  centers  that  are  already  so  well  established  in  the 
state.  In  thinking  of  these  units,  it  is  of  fundamental  im- 
portance to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  are  not  to  be  laid 
out  in  an  arbitrary  manner.  These  communities  are  in  the 
main  well  determined  by  the  economic,  social,  and  educa- 
tional life  of  the  rural  people.  The  main  problem  raised  by 
this  recommendation  is  that  of  locating  the  boundaries  in 
the  most  scientific  manner  possible.  As  has  been  implied, 
in  the  formation  of  these  units,  no  attention  will  be  paid  to 
boundaries  of  such  civil  units  as  the  towns  and  counties. 
The  experience  with  the  township  law  revealed  many  in- 
stances in  which  school  patrons  found  themselves  in  one 
town  when  it  came  to  paying  taxes  and  expressing  them- 
selves on  school  affairs,  when  their  real  school  interest  was  in 
another  town.  This  was  frequently  true  in  the  case  of  high 
schools.  To  remedy  this  situation  and  to  secure  certain 
other  desirable  ends,  the  community  unit  is  suggested. 

This  unit  will  be  somewhat  different  from  the  community 
as  defined  by  the  rural  sociologist — it  will  be  a  larger  c6m- 
munity.  This  will  be  true  because  it  is  believed  that  in 
general  there  should  be  something  in  the  way  of  high  school 
facilities  in  each  one  of  the  units.  In  many  instances  this 
may  be  only  a  junior  high  school  but  in  other  cases  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  more  than  one  high  school  in  the  unit. 
The  high  school  is  stressed  as  a  result  of  conviction  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  that  the  general  level  of  schooling  has 
been  reached  that  makes  it  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
the  state  that  young  people  living  in  rural  communities 
should  have  adequate  secondary  school  facilities. 

Each  unit  will  have  a  board  of  education  consisting  of 
one  trustee  from  each  common  school  district  and  of  the 
board  of  education  from  the  union  free  school  district,  or 
districts  in  the  community  unit.  In  general  this  will  mean 
that  the  outlying  districts  will  have  a  majority  on  the  board 
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of  education  and  it  is  suggested  that  the  patrons  of  the  union 
free  school  district  be  pennitted  to  increase  their  memb»- 
ship  to  equal  that  of  the  outlying  districts,  but  in  no  in- 
stance will  they  be  permitted  a  larger  number. 

Question  will  at  once  be  raised  regarding  the  wisdom  of 
having  such  a  large  board.  Theoretically  it  is  unsoimd  and 
the  experience  of  cities  indicates  that  a  smaller  board  is  much 
to  be  preferred.  The  committee  faced  certain  conditions 
in  the  state  that  seemed  to  make  the  small  board  impossible. 
During  the  time  the  township  act  was  in  operation,  there  was 
complaint  on  the  part  of  rural  people  to  the  effect  that  the 
village  obtained  control  of  the  boards  of  education.  This 
made  it  possible  for  them  to  favor  the  schools  in  the  centres 
of  population.  There  exists  considerable  suspicion  of  the 
villages  on  the  part  of  coimtry  people,  and  in  some  instances 
it  amounts  even  to  antagonism.  On  the  other  hand,  cases 
are  not  lacking  in  which  those  who  live  in  union  free  school 
districts  where  they  have  developed  strong  school  systems 
are  afraid  that  if  the  farmers  have  a  majority  on  boards  on 
education,  that  they  will  not  be  willing  to  keep  the  schoob  in 
the  villages  up  to  their  present  standards. 

A  common  suggestion  among  rural  school  patrons  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  establish  a 
school  system  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  centres  of 
population.    Two  objections  are  evident  to  any  such  plan: 

1.  For  a  state  like  New  York,  it  is  not  practicable.  The 
high  schools  are  abready  located  at  the  places  that  are  most 
convenient.  In  most  sections  of  the  state  there  are  ahready 
enough  of  them  to  care  for  both  urban  and  rural  children 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  rural  high  schools  would  greatly 
multiply  the  cost  of  school  maintenance. 

2.  It  would  be  extremely  unfortunate  to  so  organize  the 
school  system  as  to  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  further  de- 
velopment of  the  breach  between  country  and  city.  The 
public  school  is  one  of  the  most  effective  agencies  in  making 
for  social  unity.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  much 
will  be  accomplished  toward  establishing  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  urban  and  rural  elements  in  the  state's 
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population  if  the  young  people  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  a  common  high  school.  The  value  from  this  source 
will  be  greatly  increased  with  the  development  of  junior 
high  schools  that  will  bring  the  young  people  together  earlier 
in  their  lives.  This  will  make  it  possible  for  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  them  to  have  a  greater  body  of  common  experi- 
ence and  training  than  is  practicable  with  the  present  or- 
ganization. It  wiU  make  for  the  development  of  a  larger 
social  consciousness  on  the  part  of  rural  people. 

For  these  reasons,  it  seems  desirable  to  unite  the  efforts 
of  both  rural  and  urban  school  patrons  in  their  efforts  to 
furnish  more  adequate  school  facilities.  If  the  rural  high 
school  is  not  well  adapted  to  meeting  the  needs  of  the  country 
boy  and  girl,  as  is  claimed,  it  would  seem  to  be  much  wiser 
to  give  rural  people  a  voice  in  bringing  about  the  necessary 
changes  instead  of  establishing  a  dual  system. 

The  board  of  education  for  the  community  unit,  with  its 
representative  from  country  and  village,  working  on  the 
school  problems  of  both,  will  undoubtedly  be  a  means  of 
contributing  to  a  better  understanding  between  rural  and 
urban  people.  It  is  also  possible  that  the  advantage  that 
comes  from  the  large  board  that  will  be  in  contact  with  every 
community,  through  its  membership,  will  more  than  offset 
the  loss  due  to  its  cumbersomeness.  However,  provision 
is  made  by  which  the  electors  of  any  community  may  estab- 
lish a  smaller  board  if  they  wish.  A  board  of  six  members, 
three  from  the  village  and  three  from  the  country,  or  a  small 
board  elected  at  large  may  be  substituted  by  a  majority  of 
all  voting,  and  a  majority  of  the  school  districts  in  the  com- 
munity unit. 

It  seems  desirable  for  the  State  Department  of  Education 
to  make  such  changes  as  will  provide  it  with  an  organization 
especially  designed  to  handle  the  rural  school  problems  of 
the  state  as  they  relate  to  both  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  and  also  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  the  rural 
schools.    A  reconmiendation  is  being  made  to  this  effect. 

Between  the  local  districts  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education,  there  is  at  present  the  supervisory  district  with 
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certain  admimstrative  functions.  Some  modifications  are 
suggested  in  this  unit,  and  since  the  new  unit  will  not  corres- 
pond to  the  present  supervisory  unit  and  is  not  based  on  any 
existing  political  unit,  it  will  be  referred  to  in  their  discussion 
as  the  intermediate  unit.  To  secure  this  intermediate  unit, 
the  community  units  will  be  arranged  in  groups.  There 
are  at  present  208  supervisory  districts  in  the  state  and  a 
superintendent  was  elected  in  1921  in  each  of  these  districts 
for  a  term  of  five  years.  Therefore  it  is  suggested  that  for 
the  present  the  number  of  intermediate  units  be  kept  at 
208.  The  present  supervisory  units  are  laid  out  with  rec- 
ognition of  town  and  county  boundary  lines.  In  the  new 
intermediate  units  these  divisions  would  not  be  controlling 
factors  in  determining  the  boimdaries.  A  superintendent 
would  have  a  group  of  communities,  each  with  more  or  less 
unity  of  interest  in  school  affairs. 

Under  the  present  organization,  the  people  are  represented 
in  the  supervisory  unit  by  means  of  two  school  directors 
from  each  town.  The  influence  of  the  patrons  is  limited,  as 
the  responsibility  of  these  directors  ends  with  the  choice  of 
a  superintendent.  The  recommendations  that  are  being 
made  provide  for  a  board  representative  of  the  people  that 
will  have  continuous  relations  to  the  schools.  This  board 
will  consist  of  one  member  from  each  community  unit,  but 
with  the  provision  that  in  no  instance  shaU  the  board  be 
composed  of  less  than  three  members.  The  members  are 
to  be  chosen  by  the  community  boards  from  their  own  mem- 
bership. 

When  legislation  is  drawn  it  will  be  necessary  to  make 
provision  for  a  clear  definition  of  responsibilities  between 
the  three  units  involved  in  the  administration  of  the  schools, 
viz.,  the  state,  the  intermediate  unit,  and  the  community 
unit.  The  recommendations  made  by  the  committee  do 
this  only  in  the  case  of  a  few  functions.  The  principle  has 
been  accepted  that  only  such  responsibilities  should  be  placed 
on  the  higher  administrative  levels  as  cannot  be  carried 
economically  and  effectively  by  a  lower  level.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement will  make  possible  the  development  of  the  largest 
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possible  measure  of  local  initiative  and  responsibility  for 
leadership  in  school  affairs. 

A  more  complete  development  of  the  intermediate  unit 
than  now  obtains  will  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  fuller 
utilization  of  local  resources  in  administering  the  schools. 
This  should  result  in  giving  to  the  system  a  greater  degree  of 
flexibility  in  meeting  local  needs  and  conditions  than  would 
otherwise  be  possible.  The  addition  of  the  suggested  board 
of  education  will  give  the  lay  interests  an  influence  in  certain 
phases  of  the  workings  of  the  school  system  that  they  now 
lack.  Undoubtedly  it  is  this  lack  that  has  led  to  the  erron- 
eous but  widely  prevalent  idea  on  the  part  of  rural  school 
patrons  that  the  district  superintendent  of  schools  should  be 
chosen  by  a  popular  vote. 

The  importance  of  strengthening  the  intermediate  unit 
can  be  made  clear  by  an  illustration.  Farmers  throughout 
the  state  are  awakened  to  the  importance  of  their  children 
having  an  opportunity  to  attend  high  school.  The  develop- 
ment of  secondary  schools  of  both  junior  and  senior  grade, 
making  provision  for  vocational  guidance,  and  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  types  of  education  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
young  people  living  in  the  country  will  call  for  a  large  ex- 
pansion of  secondary  school  facilities.  It  would  be  uneco- 
nomical and  in  most  cases  impracticable  for  each  of  the  com- 
munity units  to  develop  all  of  these  facilities.  Cooperation 
and  coordination  of  effort  on  the  part  of  several  of  them  will 
make  it  possible  to  furnish  these  types  of  education  more  ef- 
fectively and  more  economically  than  would  otherwise  be 
possible.  In  matters  of  this  kind  it  appears  to  be  important 
that  the  intermediate  unit  under  the  guidance  of  the  state 
should  have  considerable  authority.  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  recommendations  do  not  recognize  these  problems 
adequately. 

In  the  preceding  article,  attention  was  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  distribution  of  responsibilities  between  lay 
and  professional  interests  did  not  in  all  instances  give  to  each 
group  the  duties  that  it  was  in  best  position  to  carry  to  suc- 
cessful completion.    Legally  the  school  trustee  in  the  com- 
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mon  school  district  is  empowered  to  determine  the  courses 
of  study,  select  teachers  and  equipment.  Tlie  district  meet- 
ing is  authorized  to  choose  the  textbooks.  In  the  instances 
cited  there  can  be  no  question  regarding  the  desirability  of 
an  expert  passing  on  questions  involved.  They  are  in  the 
main  questions  that  the  layman  is  perfectly  willing  to  ack- 
nowledge that  he  is  not  competent  to  handle  unassisted. 
It  is  true  that  in  some  instances  advice  of  the  expert  is  sought, 
but  in  many  others  it  is  not.  Tlie  option  rests  with  the 
layman.  Tlie  proper  relation  would  seem  to  require  that 
the  initiative  in  such  matters  would  be  vested  in  a  profes- 
aional  officer  with  the  layman  having  the  right  of  approval  of 
principles  and  policies  involved. 

A  further  illustration  of  an  apparently  unwise  distribution 
of  responsibilities  may  be  given — ^the  situation  existing  in 
the  consolidation  of  schools.  At  present  schools  may  be  con- 
solidated by  a  majority  vote  of  the  electors  in  each  of  the 
districts  in  the  proposed  consolidation,  or  the  district  super- 
intendent of  schools  may  redefine  district  boundaries. 
This  means  that  two  or  more  districts  are  dissolved  and  then 
united  as  one.  While  the  superintendent  does  not  have  the 
power  to  consolidate  the  schools,  for  practical  purposes  it 
amounts  to  the  same  thing.  The  committee  decided  to  re- 
commend the  repeal  of  that  section  of  the  act  which  places 
this  power  in  the  hands  of  the  district  superintendent.  ThiB 
has  been  done  because  of  a  belief  that  final  approval  of  such 
matters  should  rest  with  the  laity.  It  is  probably  true  that 
it  would  be  better  to  place  the  authority  in  the  hands  of  the 
community  boards  but  the  attitude  of  the  people  toward 
consolidation  of  schools  is  such  that  in  g^ieral  they  are  un- 
willing even  to  trust  this  power  in  the  hands  of  their  repre- 
sentatives. Their  inability  to  prevent  "forced  consoli- 
dation "  in  the  past  has  undoubtedly  been  a  factor  in  causing 
this  attitude. 

The  establishment  of  the  community  units  and  the  group- 
ing of  these  to  form  the  intermediate  unit  makes  it  necessary 
to  provide  for  two  agencies  of  a  temporary  nature.  The 
community  units  are  to  be  formed  by  a  commission  of  five 
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appointed  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors  in  each  county 
from  persons  living  under  the  rural  education  law.  There  is  to 
be  a  state  commission  of  three  composed  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Education  and  two  persons  living  under  the  rural  education 
law,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor.  The  state  body 
would  be  responsible  for  the  following  in  connection  with 
formation  of  the  community  units:  1.  The  formulation  of 
general  suggestions  to  guide  the  county  commissions  in  their 
work.  2.  Adjustment  of  differences  that  may  arise  be- 
tween county  commissions.  3.  Hearing  appeals  of  school 
patrons  who  are  not  satisfied  with  the  decisions  of  county 
commissions. 

The  state  commission  is  given  authority  to  determine  the 
grouping  of  the  community  units  into  the  208  intermediate 
units  to  which  reference  has  previously  been  made.  It  will 
also  have  the  further  responsibility  of  determining  the  num- 
ber of  intermediate  units  to  be  provided  for  after  1926. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  findings,  attention  was  directed  to 
the  interesting  situation  that  existed  in  local  tax  rates.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  there  were  marked  inequalities  in 
the  true  or  equalized  tax  rate  that  was  found  in  school  dis- 
tricts with  essentially  the  same  school  facilities.  It  further 
appeared  that  these  differences  were  due  to  the  great  varia- 
tions in  the  real  wealth  of  the  districts  and  the  additional  fact 
that  the  distribution  of  state  aid  was  not  on  such  a  basis  as 
to  correct  the  discrepancies.  In  his  study  of  the  financial 
situation  and  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
existing  conditions,  it  is  believed  that  Dr.  XJpdegraff  has 
made  a  valuable  contribution.  The  enactment  of  his  recom- 
mendations into  legislation  would  mark  a  distinct  advance 
in  the  relation  of  the  state  to  the  support  of  rural  schools. 

Two  classes  of  state  aid  for  schools  are  recognized: 
1.  General  support;  and  2.  Special  grants.  The  recommen- 
dation on  general  aid  was  accepted  by  the  comimittee  in  the 
form  in  which  it  was  made  by  Dr.  XJpdegraff.  The  amount 
of  aid  that  would  come  to  any  community  unit  would  be 
determined  by  the  following  factors:  real  valuation  per 
teacher,  number  of  mills  in  the  local  tax  rate,  a  given  con- 
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8tant»  and  the  number  of  teachers.  TVhen  their  relation  is 
expressed  in  a  formula,  it  becomes;  (290,000  -  V)  m  x  $.626  x  t. 
In  this  formula  the  290,000  is  the  real  wealth  back  of  the 
median  teacher  of  the  state,  V  is  the  real  wealth  for  each 
teacher  in  the  community  unit,  m  the  number  of  mills  in  the 
true  local  tax  rate,  $.626  the  constant  and  t  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  unit.  This  constant  was  obtained  by  multi- 
plying the  median  valuation  of  $290,000  by  5.8,  the  present 
true  tax  rate  in  mills  for  the  rural  districts  of  the  state,  and 
dividing  1,054  the  median  cost  per  teaching  unit  in  the  rural 
districts  by  the  product. 

The  acceptance  of  this  formula  in  the  distribution  of  state 
aid  would  give  recognition  to  two  fundamental  factors. 
They  are  the  ability  of  a  community  to  support  schools  as 
represented  by  its  wealth,  and  its  willingness  to  maintain 
them.  The  former  finds  expression  in  the  fact  that  the  true 
valuation  per  teacher  is  a  factor,  and  the  latter  by  the  in- 
creased aid  that  would  come  to  a  district  with  each  increase 
in  its  local  tax  rate.  Provision  is  made  by  which  state  aid 
will  not  go  beyond  the  amount  available  when  a  true  tax 
rate  of  ten  mills  has  been  reached.  To  make  possible  this 
basis  of  state  aid,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  state  to  provide 
a  fund  for  the  equalization  of  educational  opportunity  in 
rural  communities.  There  can  be  no  question  but  what  such 
a  fund  will  have  to  be  provided  if  the  expression  "equality 
of  opportunity"  is  to  have  a  significance  in  the  educational 
facilities  that  are  available  for  country  children  as  contrasted 
with  those  living  in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  state. 
*^',  There  are  two  further  features  of  the  general  aid  that  are 
worthy  of  note.  A  flat  grant  of  $48  per  teacher  is  made  to 
districts  having  a  true  valuation  between  $290,000  and 
$300,000  per  teacher.  This  grant  decreases  at  the  rate  of 
$8  for  each  $100,000  increase  on  valuations  above  $300,000. 
The  aid  provided  by  the  formula  is  basal,  but  since  it  costs 
about  $400  a  year  more  to  furnish  secondary  teachers  than 
it  does  to  provide  them  for  the  elementary  schools  it  is  sug- 
gested that  $400  be  added  to  the  amount  provided  by  the 
formula  for  each  high  school  teacher  in  the  community  unit 
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in  which  the  true  valuation  per  teacher  is  less  than  $850,000. 
In  the  application  of  this  aid  it  is  proposed  to  make  these 
grants  for  junior  high  school  teachers  in  communities  in 
which  a  junior  high  school  organization  is  effected.  This 
additional  aid  it  is  believed  will  stimulate  the  growth  of  this 
type  of  organization. 

There  are  several  forms  of  special  aid,  but  consideration 
will  be  given  to  only  four  of  the  more  significant  ones : 

1.  Provision  is  made  for  state  aid  for  school  buildings  and 
teacherages  on  the  following  basis: 

Districts  having  a  valuation  per  teacher  of  less  than 

$  50,000  80%  of  the  cost  of  building  and  equipment 

$  50,000-^  90,000  25%  "    "      "     "        "  "  "  • 

$100,000— (149,000  M 

$150,000— (199,000  15^ 

$200,000— $249,000  10^ 

$250,000— $299,000    5^ 

$800,000 —    over       0^ 

It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  by  law  and  regulation  the 
maximum  amounts  that  will  be  available  for  different  types 
of  buildings.  It  is  also  suggested  that  aid  be  granted  on  the 
same  basis  for  the  making  of  major  improvements  in  build- 
ings such  as  would  be  considered  capital  outlays  by  the  rules 
of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

2.  To  assist  in  meeting  transportation  expenses,  it  is 
recommended  that  for  each  $1»200  spent  for  that  purpose, 
the  number  of  teachers  used  in  determining  the  amount  of 
aid  should  be  increased  by  one. 

In  cases  of  an  expenditure  of  a  fractional  part  of  $1,200, 
this  expense  should  be  prorated  in  determining  the  number 
of  teachers.  If  a  community  unit  had  ten  teachers  and  it 
spent  $1,800  on  transportation,  it  would  be  considered  as 
having  11}  teachers  in  the  multiplication  of  the  four  factors 
determining  the  amount  of  state  aid,  but  not  in  arriving  at 
the  true  valuation  per  teacher. 

S.  The  desirability  of  securing  the  services  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  the  experienced  and  better  prepared  teachers 
in  the  one-teacher  schools  was  recognized.  As  a  means  to 
this  end  it  is  suggested  that  a  direct  grant  of  $20  .  jionth 
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be  made  to  teachers  in  one-teacher  schools  who  belong  to 
either  of  the  following  groups:  a.  A  normal  school  grad- 
uate; or  equivalent  with  three  years  of  teaching  experience, 
b.  A  graduate  of  one  of  the  rural-teacher  training  depart- 
ments of  the  state  normals.  The  suggestion  for  these  depart- 
ments is  included  under  the  discussion  of  the  teaching  staff. 

4.  As  a  means  of  further  development  of  the  supervisory 
activities  in  the  rural  schools,  provision  is  made  by  which 
there  will  be  state  aid  to  the  intermediate  unit  to  the 
extent  of  two  thirds  the  salary  of  the  superintendent,  and 
of  his  assistants,  up  to  certain  maximums  to  be  fixed  by  law 
and  by  regulation  of  the  State  Department  of  Education. 

The  findings  of  the  survey  indicated  that  it  would  be  desir- 
able to  set  higher  standards  for  teaching  in  the  rural  schools 
at  the  earliest  practicable  date.  There  was  general  feeling 
on  the  part  of  rural  school  patrons  that  the  country  schoc^ 
should  have  teachers  with  better  preparation  than  generally 
obtain  at  present.  Large  measures  of  the  purpose  of  the 
changed  administration  and  the  more  equitable  basis  of 
school  support  would  be  lost,  if  they  were  not  accompanied 
by  provision  for  an  improvement  of  the  teaching  service 
in  the  country  schools.  To  help  rural  communities  realize 
on  the  opportunities  that  will  come  to  them  if  the  suggested 
changes  are  made,  certain  changes  in  the  standards  for  en- 
trance to  the  teaching  service  and  in  the  means  of  preparing 
rural  school  teachers,  are  recommended. 

It  is  suggested  that  after  1927  no  new  teachers  should  be 
admitted  to  service  in  the  elementary  rural  schools  who  have 
not  completed  a  rural  teacher  training  course  in  one  of  the 
state  normals  or  its  equivalent.  These  courses  are  to  be 
specially  designed  to  prepare  for  service  in  the  rural  schools. 
To  make  this  possible,  it  is  suggested  that  each  state  normal 
school  should  establish  a  rural  school  department  or  division. 
Each  department  should  be  in  charge  of  a  director  who  is  a 
specialist  in  the  preparation  of  rural  school  teachers.  In 
addition  there  should  be  such  assistants  as  are  necessary  for 
proper  handling  of  the  work.  There  should  be  associated 
with  the  department  a  group  of  neighboring  rural  schools. 
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These  schools  should  '^form  the  chief  laboratory"  of  the 
training  department.  Provision  is  also  made  for  depart- 
ments training  rural  teachers,  to  oflfer  courses  for  "improve- 
ment in  service"  as  well  as  for  extension  service  of  other 
character  for  rural  teachers. 

The  findings  showed  that  approximately  65%  of  the 
teachers  in  the  one-teacher  school  came  from  farm  homes. 
It  seems  desirable  to  keep  this  condition  if  possible.  As  a 
means  to  this  end,  scholarships  of  $200  a  year  are  recom- 
mended for  those  preparing  for  service  in  the  rural  schoob 
of  the  state.  These  scholarships  would  be  granted  under 
the  following  conditions: 

1.  The  candidate  must  have  been  in  the  upper  half  or 
possible  third  of  his  class  in  high  school.  In  addition  the 
most  scientific  means  should  be  used  in  determining  his 
adaptability  to  teaching.  2.  The  candidate  must  have  lived 
in  a  rural  community  for  at  least  two  years  after' attaining 
sufficient  maturity  to  appreciate  the  problems  of  life  in  the 
open  country.  3.  The  acceptance  of  a  scholarship  pledges 
the  candidate  to  three  years  of  service  in  the  rural  schools 
of  the  state. 

The  above  is  the  substance  of  the  recommendations 
affecting  these  three  phases  of  the  school  system.  In  its 
work,  the  committee  has  endeavored  to  retain  the  best  that 
exists  in  the  present  rural  school  situation.  It  has  also 
endeavored  to  suggest  such  means  and  agencies  as  will 
gradually  bring  about  improvement  where  improvement 
is  needed.  To  many  the  steps  that  have  been  taken  may 
seem  to  fall  short  of  the  distance  that  the  state  should  go. 
It  is  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  it  is  wise  to  go  only 
as  rapidly  as  it  is  possible  to  secure  support  from  ike  ma- 
jority of  the  rural  school  patrons  of  the  state,  and  its  recom- 
mendations are  based  on  the  committee's  judgment  of  the 
situation  in  the  state. 

Note:  The  two  previous  ioBtallments  of  the  New  York  Rural  School 
Survey  have  appeared  in  the  March  and  April  numbers  of  the  Review. 
They  deal  respectively  with  the  Organization  and  the  Fmdings  of  the 
Committee  of  Twenty-one. 
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DISCUSSIONS 

General  EitAioNATioNS 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  the  discussion  by  Professor 
HiUs  of  Indiana  University,  ''Should  Colleges  Institute  a 
General  Examination?'*  Possibly  the  readers  of  the  Edu- 
cational Review  will  recall  an  article  of  mine  on  a  similar 
subject  in  the  issue  for  June,  1917,  on  "A  New  Requirement 
for  College  Graduation,''  in  which  was  described  a  regulation 
of  Whitman  College. 

This  procedure  has  now  been  in  successful  operation  for 
over  a  decade.  It  requires  that  every  student  in  the 
term  before  his  graduation  shall  pass  an  oral  examination 
before  a  selected  committee  of  the  faculty  on  the  entire  field 
of  work  covered  by  his  major  subject,  ranging  over  three  or 
four  years  of  study.  This  is  a  general  examination  in  one 
sense,  but  is  in  our  judgment  much  more  effective  than  a 
scattering  examination  covering  the  many  subjects  of  a  col- 
lege course.  Its  aim  is  to  secure  from  the  student  a  compre- 
hensive and  thorough  knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  he  has 
specialized.  Our  experience  has  found  the  practice  decid- 
edly useful.  The  heads  of  departments  and  the  graduates 
themselves  testify  as  to  its  effectiveness  in  securing  a  deep- 
ening interest  and  a  more  comprehensive  understanding. 

Stephen  B.  L.  Penrose. 
Whitman  Couj&gb, 
Walla  Walla,  Washington. 


General  Examinations 

The  discussion  of  '* General  Examinations"  in  the  Decem- 
ber issue  of  the  Edtjcational  Review  has  stimulated  me  to 
speak  of  our  experience  at  Bowdoin  College.  A  young 
Bowdoin  graduate  now  studying  at  Oxford  University  wrote 
recently  to  one  of  his  professors  here:  "It  is  such  a  comfort 
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to  get  away  from  the  course  system/*  It  is  naturally  im- 
possible for  the  American  college  to  adopt  in  full  the  English 
system  of  tutors  and  examinations;  and  in  many  ways  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  do  so.  The  general  examination 
is,  however,  an  attempt  to  get  rid  of  some  of  the  worst 
features  of  the  '*  course/'  and  in  particular  to  emphasize 
the  thought  that  the  course  or  unit  or  credit  is  not  an  end 
in  itself,  but  that  the  real  end  is  a  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
At  Bowdoin  College,  following  frankly  the  lead  of  Harvard, 
we  have  instituted  general  examinations  in  the  major  subject 
or  field  of  concentration.  The  procedure  is  still  in  the  ex- 
perimental stage  and  we  have  only  the  experience  of  one  year 
so  far  to  guide  us.  We  have  added  the  following  to  the  other 
requirements  for  the  degree: 

Each  student  in  his  Senior  year  in  order  to  test  his  general  grasp  of  his 
major  subject  must  pass  a  special  examination  or  complete  other  special 
work  prescribed  by  Uie  department  in  which  he  is  majoring. 

And  he  must  major,  that  is  do  three  years*  work,  in  one  of 
the  following  subjects:  Biology,  Chemistry,  Economics, 
English,  French,  German,  Government,  Greek,  History, 
Latin,  Mathematics,  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  Physics. 
The  general  examination,  part  written,  part  oral,  is  designed 
to  test  his  ability  in  his  chosen  field.  At  the  outset  we 
applied  it  in  all  departments;  but,  as  the  professors  in  the 
sciences  thought  it  did  not  work  so  well  in  those  branches,  we 
allow  extra  work  to  be  substituted  under  certain  conditions, 
with  the  provision  that  in  every  department  the  student  may 
take  the  general  examination  if  he  so  desires,  and  with  the 
further  provision  that  the  extra  work  in  course  or  outside 
does  not  otherwise  count  for  the  degree. 

Ideally  the  new  method  demands  more  instructors  and  will 
naturally,  as  it  is  expanded,  become  somewhat  expensive. 
In  instituting  the  system  at  Bowdoin,  we  thought  that,  with 
a  small  class  of  about  eighty-five  men,  the  choice  of  majors 
would  be  so  distributed  as  to  divide  the  work  fairly  evenly 
among  the  different  departments.  Actually  there  has  been 
a  very  one-sided  drift  to  Economics  and  Government. 
These  departments  have  made  arrangements  for  dealing  with 
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the  emergency,  which  we  believe  to  be  temporary,  by  meet- 
ing the  men  who  are  to  take  the  general  examinations  in 
groups  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  year. 

It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  in  these  general  ex- 
aminations there  is  no  attempt  to  saddle  upon  undergrad- 
uates the  methods  and  standards  of  the  graduate , school. 
We  are  trying  to  get  away  from  the  course  system  and  en- 
deavoring also  to  encourage  intellectual  initiative.  We  also 
desire  to  rid  the  Senior  of  his  ancient  prerogative  to  pass  his 
last  year  in  comparative  ease  and  quiet.  In  the  average 
American  college,  or  at  least  at  Bowdoin,  the  Senior  probably 
does  less  work  than  do  the  members  of  any  other  class;  at 
the  same  time  his  capacity  for  work  is  growing,  or  ought  to 
grow.  To  give  him  a  definite  task  demanding  concentration^ 
initiative,  and  some  reading  and  studying  on  his  own,  will, 
we  think,  improve  the  whole  intellectual  life  of  the  college 
and  give  a  man  toward  the  close  of  his  college  career  a  very 
salutary  training. 

There  was  at  first  very  vigorous  opposition  to  the  new 
scheme  on  the  part  of  undergraduates,  partly  because  they 
did  not  understand,  and  partly  because  they  felt  that  the 
energies  of  the  Senior  should  be  given  in  large  measure  to 
the  outside  activities  of  the  college.  But  unless  we  are 
greatly  mistaken,  that  attitude  is  changing  very  fast.  The 
good  men  intellectually  see  the  value  of  such  a  test  and 
rather  enjoy  the  challenge.  Men  who  are  not  so  keen  stu- 
dents are  impressed  with  the  idea  of  getting  some  grasp  of  a 
subject.  We  have  found  that  our  students  are  woefully 
weak  in  oral  examinations,  and  that  men  who  have  done 
well  in  their  courses  have  great  difliculty  in  correlating  their 
work.  For  example,  a  Senior  majoring  in  economics  could 
not  tell  his  examiner  what  *' unearned  increment"  meant  and 
apologized  by  saying  he  had  not  ^'  had ''  that  since  Sophomore 
year.  On  the  other  hand,  a  student  in  his  general  examina- 
tion in  psychology,  when  asked  an  off-hand  question  by  the 
professor  of  biology,  answered  in  such  a  way  as  to  show  that  he 
had  read  widely  in  that  subject,  although  he  had  not  taken 
any  course. 
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The  whole  subject  needs  constant  study  and  an  open  mind. 
Undoubtedly,  to  be  a  complete  success  it  requires  an  increase 
in  the  teaching  staff.  It  will  also  take  a  long  while  for  us 
to  get  away  from  the  typical  undergraduate  point  of  view: 
''I  don't  care  anything  about  French;  but  I  need  another 
course.*'  The  principle  of  the  general  examination  is,  how- 
ever, so  sound  that  it  needs  no  great  prophet  to  predict  that 
in  another  generation  all  colleges  and  universities  will  have 
adopted  it.  At  Bowdoin  we  certainly  intend  to  keep  it, 
because  we  feel  that,  with  all  its  imperfections,  it  is  a  great 
step  forward. 

Kenneth  C.  M.  Sills. 

BoWDOnC  COIXBOB, 

BamrewicK,  Maimb. 


General  Examinations 

The  writer  was  greatly  interested  and  stimulated  by  the 
discussion  in  the  December  issue  of  the  Educational 
Review,  *' Should  Colleges  Institute  a  General  Examina- 
tion? "  and  wishes  to  offer  a  contribution  to  the  subject  from 
her  own  experience. 

If  the  kernel  of  the  idea  of  general  examinations  is  a 
diange  of  emphasis  from  mere  memoriter  appropriation  of 
facts  to  comprehension  or  mental  grasp,  such  examinationa 
cannot  be  instituted  too  soon  in  our  colleges  and  universities. 
Not  only  do  we  need  some  new  feature  of  procedure  that  can 
be  utilized  at  the  end  of  the  senior  year  for  insuring  com- 
prehension- of  subjects  as  wholes;  we  need  fully  as  much  a 
kind  of  technique  for  daily,  weekly,  monthly  uses  that  will 
secure  the  students'  own  reactions  to  each  and  every  item  of 
new  knowledge  presented  to  them  in  their  school  courses. 
All  knowledge,  ail  thinking  really  worthy  of  the  name,  ends 
in  reaction,  implicit  or  explicit.  Only  so  can  knowledge  be 
power.  Knowledge  that  is  all  ready  to  eventuate  in  reaction 
is  power-/u2,  but  it  is  not  yet  power.  It  comes  to  the  same 
thing  to  say  that  the  final  stage  in  any  complete  act  of  kno^- 
edge  is  application,  which  is  the  true  climax  of  intellect. 
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The  application  may  be  either  direct  or  indirect;  possibly  it 
may  be  either  explicitly  conscious,  or  subconscious;  but  with- 
out application  of  some  sort,  knowledge  is  at  best  only 
pseudo-knowledge  or  half  knowledge. 

The  thought  of  President  Burton  that  knowledge  does  not 
"come  in  chunks*'  is  rich  in  suggestiveness.  Just  as  truly 
as  it  does  not  come  in  chunks,  it  does  come  in  currents,  rills, 
streams.  Full-fledged  thought  b  fluid,  streamlike;  and  like 
the  river,  rippling  from  its  source,  it  rolls  onward  toward  the 
shores  of  the  universe,  the  ocean  of  truth.  Within  its  main 
current  are  many  reflex  streamlets  flowing  in  varied  direc- 
tions; and  tributary  to  the  parent  stream  are  numerous  afflu- 
ents. Like  the  river  again,  the  stream  of  thought  in  its 
onward  flow  is  ever  widening,  ever  deepening,  ever  taking 
up  into  itself  deposits  and  fresh  supplies  of  content  and  pro- 
cess. That  which  gives  thought  or  knowledge  its  fluidity  is 
consciousness  of  relations,  called  by  Dewey  the  central  thing 
in  knowledge.  Indeed,  without  consciousness  of  relations  as 
its  central  and  essential  ingredient,  knowledge  would  be 
chunk-like  in  character  rather  than  fluid. 

What  we  need,  then,  in  our  educational  practice  is  a  tech- 
nique that  will  insure  and  maintain  this  fluidity  of  thought 
and  knowledge  in  our  students,  not  only  biennially,  but  daily, 
hourly,  from  one  moment  to  the  next.  In  no  other  way  can 
we  hope  to  rid  our  institutions  of  the  '*dead  formalism"  and 
the  **  mechanical  externality  **  that  President  Burton  so  justly 
deplores. 

For  the  past  two  years  the  writer  has  been  attempting  to 
perfect  for  use  in  her  own  classes  in  psychology  a  type  of 
periodic  test  that  will  secure  fluidity  and  comprehensiveness 
of  thinking  and  at  the  same  time,  or  rather,  thereby,  compel 
the  students,  as  it  were,  to  make  application  of  their  new 
knowledge  to  their  own  actual  experiences.  After  a  group 
of  kindred  chapters  has  been  studied  and  discussed,  there 
follows  a  test  composed  of  questions,  to  answer  which  the 
student  must  first  have  understood,  grasped,  comprehended, 
the  important  points;  second,  he  must  have  retained  said 
comprehensive  understanding;  and  third,  and  most  import- 
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tant  of  all,  he  must  actually  and  directly  apply  to  a  bit  of  his 
own  experience  said  comprehensive  understanding  which  he 
has  retained.  In  other  words,  the  specific  act  of  application 
called  for  presupposes  the  previous  comprehension  and  re- 
tention. A  few  questions  that  have  been  used  with  success 
are  given  below,  and  they  are  fairly  typical  of  the  writer's 
periodic  tests  in  psychology  classes. 

1.  Describe  some  auditory  memory  that  you  can  ex- 
perience now. 

2.  Imagine  an  object  as  nearly  as  possible  like  the  object 
remembered  (in  question  1)  and  state  as  well  as  you  can  the 
likenesses  and  the  differences  between  the  two  experiences. 

S.  Designate  some  psychological  observation  that  you 
can  make  now  by  the  objective  method,  which  you  could  not 
have  made  by  introspection. 

4.  Designate  or  describe  some  illusion  you  have  had 
which  was  later  transformed  into  a  perception  proper.  Ex- 
plain how  the  transformation  was  brought  about. 

5.  Balance  your  pencil  in  your  hand  as  if  trying  to  esti- 
mate its  weight.  In  so  doing  you  will  have  a  complex  per- 
ception of  the  pencil.  Designate  four  sensations  that  enter 
into  the  make-up  of  this  perception. 

This  type  of  test  when  taken  for  the  first  time  by  students 
comes  to  them  with  considerable  shock.  They  seem  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  questions  in  all  tests  and  examinations 
will  call  for  reproduction  on  their  part  of  material  given  in 
the  textbook  or  lecture.  It  is  interesting  to  the  point  of  en- 
tertainment to  see  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  needed 
by  the  students  to  put  themselves  into  the  novel  attitude  of 
mind  which  this  type  of  question  demands.  There  seems 
to  be  a  very  general  impression  among  students  tested  by 
this  method  that  in  answering  the  questions  it  was  as  though 
they  were  compelled  to  take  a  perception,  memory,  illusion, 
etc.,  as  the  case  might  be,  into  their  own  hands  and  handle 
it  extensively  and  carefully.  Many  are  quite  enthusiastic 
and  emphatic  in  saying  that  this  type  of  test  gives  them  an 
entirely  new,  or  at  least  a  redoubled,  grip  upon  the  subject; 
and  they  seem  to  be  strongly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
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knowledge  reinforced  by  this  method  undoubtedly  cannot 
be  forgotten,  lliey  also  come  to  understand  that  it  is  one 
thing  to  be  confronted  with  a  thought,  but  quite  a  diffemt 
thing  to  make  that  thought  their  very  own.  In  this  con- 
nection they  come  to  have  a  new  and  proper  appreciation  of 
their  own  thou^ts  and  ideas,  and  to  see  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  making  use  of  initiative,  independence,  and  free 
expression  as  aids  to  the  development  of  their  knowledge. 

The  whole  matter,  it  seems  to  the  writer,  can  be  concen- 
trated into  one  sentence:  the  curricular  subjects  must  be 
made  to  appeal  vitally  to  each  individual  student's  mind. 

Pearl  Hunter  Weber. 
Illucoxs  Womak'b  Collbob, 


General  Linguistics 

A  NEW  scheme  for  the  teaching  of  English  has  been  pro- 
posed: English  is  to  be  taught  through  the  medium  of  Latin. 
It  seems  to  be  neither  English  nor  Latin,  but  a  straddle  of 
English-Latin  or  Latin-English. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  Latin  was  a  good  discipline;  who- 
ever really  learned  it  showed  by  that  very  fact  that  he  had 
brains  and  had  profitably  exercised  ihesn  in  mastering  Latin 
accidence  and  syntax  and  in  reading  and  translating  Latin. 
The  new  psjrchology  seems  to  have  swept  away  the  theory  of 
formal  discipline.  Some  Latinists  have  bowed  their  heads 
before  the  verdict  of  the  experimental  psychologists,  but 
without  admitting  defeat  have  eagerly  been  seeking  to  en- 
list the  new  psychology  in  their  cause  by  a  right-about-face 
in  their  aims  and  methods.  If  there  is  no  such  thing  as  for- 
mal discipline,  if  there  is  no  general  training,  but  all  training 
is  specific  and  not  transferable;  then  the  aim  in  studying 
Latin  cannot  be  general  culture  and  discipline,  Latin  must 
not  be  studied  for  itself,  for  it  is  a  dead  language  and  can 
not  be  used — ^it  will  not  function,  to  use  a  trite  phrase.  But 
the  claim  has  often  been  made  that  one  of  the  by-products  of 
the  study  of  Latin  is  ""  better  English.*'    The  claim  has  been 
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disputed,  of  course.  Teachers  of  Latin,  and  above  all,  ex- 
aminers of  translations  from  Latin  to  English,  have  not  in- 
frequently stated  that  the  translations  were  in  execrable 
English.  Right  here  comes  in  the  application  of  the  new 
psychology:  definite  results  in  improved  English  can  be  at- 
tained for  all  pupils  who  study  Latin,  only  in  so  far  as  such 
results  are  definitely  aimed  at.  The  by-prodtict  must  be- 
come the  main  product.  Just  as,  in  the  war,  many  indus- 
tries converted  or  scrapped  their  machinery  in  order  to  con- 
centrate on  munitions,  so  the  machinery  of  Latin  teaching 
must  be  converted  or  scrapped.  Latin  is  the  plant,  with  its 
equipment  of  accidence,  syntax,  vocabulary,  and  idiom,  but 
the  whole  output  is  to  be  English.  The  old  theory  was  that 
the  mastery  of  Latin  necessarily  carried  with  it,  as  a  by- 
product, precision  in  the  use  of  words  and  lucidity  of  style 
in  English.  But  since,  nowadays,  only  an  infinitesimal  per- 
centage of  students  of  Latin  really  master  the  subject,  it  is 
only  an  infinitesimal  percentage  who  greatly  profit  in  their 
English  from  the  study  of  Latin.  The  new  theory  is  that  all 
may  profit  from  the  very  first  day  on,  and  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  length  of  time  the  language  is  studied,  provided 
the  chief  aim  of  instruction  is  such  daily  improvement  in 
English. 

The  argument,  aside  from  its  basis  in  the  new. psychology, 
takes  two  main  directions:  first,  that  only  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  synthetic  language  (a  language  with  a  multiplicity 
of  forms,  with  distinct  terminations  for  case,  agreements, 
modes,  and  tenses)  can  a  pupil  whose  native  language  is 
analytic  (for  example,  English,  French,  Spanish,  Itidian) 
really  understand  grammatical  relationships.  ""I  give  him 
the  book":  him  is  accusative  case;  "I  told  you  that":  that 
is  a  conjunction.  Such  answers  are  commonplaces  of  every 
language  teacher's  experience  with  pupils  who  have  sup- 
posedly studied  English  grammar  for  years  in  the  elementary 
schools.  But  such  errors  become  impossible  where  the /ami 
of  the  word  shows  a  difference  in  grammatical  relationship. 
The  second  motivation  for  the  new  aim  and  method  of  study- 
ing Latin  for  the  purpose  of  learning  English  is  based  upon 
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vocabulary:  a  large  proportion  of  our  English  words  are 
really  Latin  words  or  Latin  derivatives,  whose  basic  and  de- 
rived meanings  can  be  fully  realized  only  through  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  Latin.  Latinists  all  over  the  country  are 
engaged  in  the  delightful  task  of  showing  in  the  form  of 
exhibits  how  many  words  in  any  given  passage  in  English 
(taken  from  such  varied  sources  as  an  editorial  in  the  daily 
paper  and  Lincoln's  Gettysburg  oration)  are  really  Latin  in 
form,  or  origin,  or  meaning,  or  all  three. 

Now  you  may  see  why  I  chose  the  term  *' general  linguis- 
tics.''  The  new  scheme  of  language  teaching  is  not  Latin, 
nor  is  it  English;  it  is  a  straddle:  Latin-English,  or  Latin  for 
English. 

I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  the  theory,  though  person- 
ally I  think  there  is  a  fallacy  in  it.  What  I  wish  to  stress  is 
that,  if  the  theory  holds  for  Latin-English,  it  is  just  as  valid* 
if  not  more  valid,  for  German-English.  Latin  is  a  synthetic 
language,  with  a  multiplicity  of  forms;  so  is  German.  And 
if  English,  as  a  finished  cultural  language,  seems  to  be  basic- 
ally Latin,  let  us  never  forget  that  its  skeleton  is  Teutonic. 
That  is  true,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  Your  Latin  prefixes 
and  sufiSxes  are  exactly  matched  in  English  by  Grerman  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes.  Every  adverb  in  -ly  is  essentially 
German.  Every  compoimd  noun  in  English  is  formed  in 
accordance  with  an  exclusive  characteristic  of  the  Germanic 
tongues.  It  is  largely  the  stately  superstructure  of  English 
vocabulary  that  came  to  us  from  Latin  chiefly  through  Nor- 
man French:  words  of  dignity,  state,  honor,  chivalry,  no- 
bility; articles  of  luxury,  words  of  idleness  and  pleasure — ^and 
oppression;  these  are  basically  Latin.  But  the  broad  sub- 
structure of  the  language  is  basically  Germanic.  "" England  " 
itself  is  a  German  word;  so  are  most  of  its  geographical  divi- 
sions: Essex,  Suffolk,  and  every  word  in  -hiun  (-heim). 
The  great  features  of  nature  (sim,  moon,  stars,  earth,  water, 
fire),  the  divisions  of  time  (year,  month,  day;  but  not 
""hour  ") ;  three  out  of  the  four  seasons;  the  features  of  natural 
scenery,  the  words  used  in  earliest  childhood,  the  simpler 
emotions,  all  the  prime  social  relations:  all  these  are  of 
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Teutonic  origin  (see  Trench:  On  the  Study  of  Words).  All 
historic  records  and  our  present  social  condition  bear  witness 
that  the  groimd-work  of  our  language  and  life  is  Teutonic 
(cf.  Gununery,  Germanic  Origins). 

I  am  not  primarily  concerned  with  the  restoration  of  Ger- 
man in  our  schools  (although  it  surely  is  a  matter  of  general 
knowledge  that  there  are  very  few  branches  of  science  in 
which  one  can  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  German;  and  this  is 
absolutely  true  even  of  Romance  philology).  The  point 
that  I  wish  to  make  is  that  the  apologists  of  classical  culture 
have  no  advantage  over  nothing  on  German  Kvltur.  From 
the  sociological  point  of  view,  Berlin  in  the  age  of  Wilhelm  is 
much  preferable  to  Athens  in  the  age  of  Pericles  or  Rome  in 
the  Augustan  age.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  population 
of  Athens  in  the  heyday  of  its  glory  were  slaves.  And  did  not 
the  great  Ceesar  boast  that  he  was  coining  money  by  selling 
ten  thousand  Gauls  into  slavery? 

If,  therefore,  German  comes  back  into  our  schools,  no 
argument  in  favor  of  Latin  over  German  is  valid,  either  by 
the  terms  of  the  old  aims  and  methods  or  by  the  terms  of  the 
new,  either  in  terms  of  the  old  psychology  or  the  new.  And 
if  the  new  theory  of  teaching  Latin  for  English  is  sound 
(or  if,  without  being  soimd,  it  is  to  prevail  for  a  time),  then 
it  is  far  more  true  of  German,  for  the  fundamental  Anglo- 
Saxon  elements  in  our  language.  And  that  leaves  the  apol- 
ogists for  French  and  Spanish  in  our  schools  distinctly  on 
the  defensive. 

William  R.  Price. 
State  Education  DxpAsnoENT, 

AliBANT,  NsW  YOBK. 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  library  as  a  college  department  has 
•*Mmming  developed  far  and  fast  in  the  past  thirty 

years,  but  it  is  still  too  little  regarded  by 
many  college  authorities.  Its  varied  services  to  students 
and  faculty  of  every  department  are  often  meagerly  sup- 
ported, its  vital  possibilities  as  an  agency  of  instruction 
seldom  realized,  and  its  essential  equipment  not  infre- 
quently postponed.  Appointments  to  its  staff  are  made 
with  less  regard  for  special  training  and  competence  than 
mark  appointments  in  most  other  departments.  Librarians 
are  likely  to  be  paid  smaller  salaries,  to  have  shorter  va- 
cations, and  to  be  given  a  less  d^nite  faculty  status  than 
other  college  teachers. 

These  conditions  are  rather  worse  in  normal  schools, 
where  library  opportunities  are  quite  as  significant  and  full 
of  promise  as  in  colleges.  Realizing  this,  the  National 
Education  Association  Committee  on  Normal  Schools, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Willis  H.  Kerr,  of  the  ICansas 
Normal  School,  has  recently  sent  out  an  interesting  Meas- 
uring Stick  statement,  which  attempts  to  standardize  the 
library  facilities  requisite  for  teacher-training  institutions  of 
differing  sizes  and  lengths  of  course.  It  seeks  to  fix,  and  to 
this  end  suggests  tentative  figures  for,  the  building  (areas 
and  capacity),  books  (number  and  kind),  staff  (number, 
qualifications,  and  pay),  and  current  budget  for  an  adequate 
library  in  two-year  normal  schools  with  three  hundred  stu- 
dents, in  four-year  teachers'  colleges  with  five  himdred 
students,  and  for  each  of  these  schools  as  increments  of  three 
hundred  students  appear.  While  these  library  specifica- 
tions are  moderate,  they  fully  recognize  not  only  present 
conceptions  of  the  functions  of  enlarged  service  opportunities 
of  the  college  library,  but  such  forms  of  service  as  are 
peculiar  to  the  aims  and  curricula  of  normal  schools. 
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The  library  of  a  school  that  trains  teachers  must  be  more 
than  a  model  collection  of  books  correctly  and  helpfully 
administered.  It  should  have  the  qualities  of  a  dynamo,  so 
charging  the  potential  teacher  with  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  books  she  should  know  best,  so  filling  her  with  a  sense  of 
what  the  right  books  rightly  used  can  mean  to  a  school  and 
its  pupils,  that  with  her  will  go  to  her  successive  schools  a 
new  book  life,  a  permanent  enrichment  and  illumination. 
Presidents  and  trustees  who  share  or  who  can  be  brought  to 
share  this  belief,  will  find  in  these  prosaic  figures  of  '^square 
feet,"  "volumes,"  "dollars,"  and  "readers"  of  the  "meas- 
uring stick  "  a  ready  formula  for  the  realization  of  these  ideab 
when  administered  by  a  librarian  of  vision. 


The  penninuui  Speaking  of  libraries  for  teacher  training, 

MemorUd  Libraries  one  of  the  most  generous  benefactions  that 
of  E  uc«  on  j^^^^  ^1  j^^  come  from  a  man  of  moderate 

means  is  the  gift  of  memorial  libraries  of  Education  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Yale  University  by  Dr. 
James  H.  Penniman  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  Penniman  is  a  Yale  man,  and  the  gift  to  Alma  Mater, 
in  honor  of  his  parents,  can  be  easily  understood  as  the  act 
of  a  loyal  alumnus.  The  explanation  of  the  earlier  presenta- 
tion to  Pennsylvania  rests  in  the  fact  that  long  residence  in 
Philadelphia,  where  he  was  for  many  years  a  teacher  of  boys, 
brought  him  into  contact  with  teachers  and  students  of 
Education  in  the  University  and  elsewhere.  He  desired  to 
establish  a  memorial  that  would  be  of  permanent  and  in- 
creasing value  to  the  profession  as  represented  by  the  thou- 
sands of  teachers  of  a  great  city.  His  brother  is  the  Acting 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  his  mother,  Maria  Hosmer 
Penniman,  in  whose  memory  the  library  was  given,  had  for 
many  years  been  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  in- 
stitution. 

The  library  at  Pennsylvania  was  started  eight  years  ago, 
and  the  successive  instalments  of  books  now  total  about 
fourteen  thousand  volumes.    While  in  this  library  some 
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sides  of  education  appear  to  be  richer  than  others,  no  im- 
portant field  has  been  neglected,  and  in  practically  all  lines 
the  leading  works  appear.  Possibly  books  relating  to  the 
History  of  Education  and  specimens  of  old  textbooks  are 
more  fully  represented  than  other  aspects  of  pedagogy,  but 
there  can  also  be  found  the  best  works  connected  with  all 
other  subjects.  There  are  works  in  Greek,  Latin,  Grerman, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  foreign  languages,  as 
well  as  English,  and  their  dates  run  from  the  first  years  of  the 
art  of  printing  to  the  present  day.  Books  as  far  apart  in 
date  and  remote  in  ideals  as  Bonaventura's  Dispuiatumes 
and  Kerschensteiner's  Industrial  Education  have  found  a 
place  in  the  selections  of  the  catholic-minded  donor.  Aldine, 
Elzevir,  Caxton,  Estiennes,  and  other  early  editions  of 
classical  writings  vie  with  the  latest  works  upon  reform  in 
secondary  education,  "schools  of  to-morrow,""  and  educa- 
tional measurements,  from  the  press  of  the  twentieth  century 
publishers.  All  the  books  of  this  memorial  to  a  devoted  and 
cultured  mother  have  been  placed  in  a  large  separate  room  of 
the  University  library  building.  This  room,  which,  with  its 
contents,  now  bears  the  name  of  "The  Maria  Hosmer 
Penniman  Memorial  Library  of  Education,'"  has  already 
been  filled  to  overflowing.  New  shelving  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary reach,  and  a  gallery  running  completely  around  the 
room  have  been  built. 

While  the  library  at  Yale  was  established  less  than  two 
years  ago,  it  has  already  become  an  important  part  of  the 
University's  literary  resources.  Dr.  Penniman  has  here 
accomplished  four  things  toward  building  up  a  suitable  mem- 
orial to  his  father  (also  a  Yale  man)  and  mother.  He  has 
donated  many  hundreds  of  volumes  on  Education  that  he 
has  purchased.  He  has  authorized  the  purchase  at  his  own 
expense  of  hundreds  of  volumes  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Education  or  by  the  library  staff.  He  has 
bought  and  temporarily  placed  in  the  Education  Building 
such  books,  magazines,  and  reports  as  are  needed  for  daily 
use.  He  has  given  to  Yale  many  incunabula  and  other  fine 
or  unusual  specimens  of  book-making,  with  autograph  letters 
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of  importance  and  interest.  The  rarer  books  were  placed 
on  exhibition  last  Commencement,  and  attracted  much 
attention.  A  check-list  of  the  exhibit  has  been  printed  by 
the  donor,  and  a  copy  has  been  sent  to  libraries  and  other 
institutions,  foreign  and  domestic,  with  which  Yale  has 
exchange  relations. 

These  two  memorial  libraries  have  already  proved  an 
important  adjunct  to  the  work  of  the  Education  Department 
in  each  of  the  imiversities.  The  endowments  fittingly 
express  the  reverence  and  love  of  the  donor.  They  do 
honor  to  the  finest  and  noblest  sentiments  of  man — ^the 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  scholarship  and  culture,  and  the 
part  that  has  been  played  in  these  attainments  by  the  de- 
votion of  parents. 

A  Contrilmtion  to  A  most  noteworthy  contribution  to  the 
School  Libraries  educational  features  of  a  library  is  that 
which  has  been  planned  for  every  school  library  in  the  state 
of  New  York.  Each  of  these  institutions  will  shortly  have 
received  a  copy  of  the  work  known  as  Wild  Flowers  of  New 
Yorkf  which  was  produced  and  published  by  the  State 
Museum.  The  illustrations  in  this  beautiful  work,  covering 
the  flora  of  the  entire  state,  are  believed  never  to  have  been 
equaled  in  color  plate  reproduction.  The  two  large  quarto 
volumes  of  the  publication,  with  descriptive  text,  have  al- 
ready been  sent  to  the  libraries  of  the  state  certified  by  the 
Board  of  Regents,  and  to  the  colleges,  academies,  and  high 
schools;  and  distribution  will  presently  be  made  of  a  portfolio 
containing  264  color  plates  of  these  volumes  to  about  sixteen 
thousand  elementary  and  rural  schools. 

A  recent  distribution  of  the  companion  work.  Birds  of  New 
York,  to  the  schools,  has  resulted  in  an  extraordinary  growth 
of  public  interest  in  the  study  of  birds,  and  it  is  believed  that 
this  new  work  will  residt  in  a  similar  development.  The 
spread  of  knowledge  of  the  wild  flowers  in  this  attractive 
form  shoidd  help  to  create  an  organized  protection  of  them  at 
a  time  when  it  is  most  needed  for  such  an  important  natural 
asset  of  the  state. 
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This  is  but  a  single  example  of  the  edu- 
2dld^S5T°^  cational  service  of  the  New  York  State 
Museum.  Along  all  lines  of  science  it 
has  emphasized  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  and  the 
instructional  features  of  its  work.  Recently  it  has  acquired 
the  remains  of  the  oldest  forest  growth  of  which  there  is  any 
record  in  the  annals  of  the  earth,  and  will  display  all  that 
the  floors  of  the  Museum  building  are  strong  enou^  to 
support.  As  some  of  the  trees  in  this  ancient  forest  wei^ 
a  ton  or  more  each,  the  exhibit  will  naturally  find  its  limits, 
but  it  will  be  large  enou^  to  serve  the  purpose  of  education. 

This  primeval  forest  was  discovered  through  the  excava- 
tions now  being  carried  on  at  Gilboa,  New  York,  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  reservoir  of  the  Catskill  aqueduct 
system  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Water  Supply.  The 
remnants  of  these  strange  trees  have  been  found  as  erect 
stumps  two  or  three  feet  high.  They  stand  as  they  grew  in 
the  ancient  muds  of  the  Devonian  shores  at  a  time  before 
the  rocks  that  made  the  Catskill  Mountains  had  been  laid 
down,  when  all  the  country  west  of  the  Catskills  was  a  shal- 
low sea  and  the  drainage  poured  into  it  from  a  great  eastern 
continental  land  now  mostly  submerged  beneath  the  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

The  botanical  nature  of  these  trees  is  still  unsolved,  al- 
though they  are  evidently  related  to  primitive  fern  struc- 
tures. They  must  have  attained  a  height  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  feet,  and  they  bore  their  spear-like  fruit  on  the  ends 
of  ribbon-shaped  leaves.  They  grew  on  an  alternately  sink- 
ing and  rising  shore,  so  that  the  stumps  are  found  in  suc- 
cessive tiers  with  barren  rock  intervals  between,  showing 
how  the  rising  sea  encroached  upon  the  forested  shores. 

A  similar  educational  contribution  of  the  State  Museum 
has  been  the  discovery  last  summer  by  its  archeologist  of  an 
enormous  flint  quarry  of  the  Eastern  or  Algonkin  tribes  of 
Indians  in  the  Hudson  valley,  near  East  Coxsackie,  where 
the  great  pits  and  the  vast  accumulations  of  debris  indicate 
that  the  workings  must  have  continued  over  a  very  long 
period — probably  several  centuries. 
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Students  of  the  archeology  of  the  Eastern  Indians  have 
often  wondered  where  these  stone-age  men  got  all  the  mate- 
rial for  their  flint  implements.  The  vaUey  lands  of  the 
Middle  States  are  so  strewn  with  flint  arrow  and  spear  points 
that  the  casual  observer  is  led  to  wonder  how  the  Indians 
found  time  and  material  for  their  manufacture.  This  recent 
discovery  makes  their  whole  procedure  very  plain.  There 
are  even  indications  that  these  Indians  were  wholesalers  in 
this  business  of  producing  flints,  supplying  to  other  tribes 
the  material  in  rough  form  to  be  finished  by  the  purchasers. 

The  State  Museum  has  also  recently  installed  an  addition 
to  its  series  of  restorations  of  the  marine  life  registered  in  the 
older  rocks  of  the  state.  Many  restorations  of  the  higher 
forms  of  extinct  life  have  been  made  in  other  museums,  but 
the  State  Museum  has  been  specially  successful  in  faithfully 
rehabilitating  the  dead  past  of  the  invertelN*ate  kingdom. 

This  new  exhibit  has  been  presented  by  Mrs.  Frank  W. 
Higgins  of  Olean,  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband,  the  late 
Governor  Higgins,  and  is  designed  to  represent  in  glass  the 
sponges  that  flourished  during  Devonian  time  in  the  sea 
around  Olean  and  whose  remains  are  still  found  in  the  rocks 
of  the  Chemung  Period  throughout  the  southwestern  part  of 
the  state.  The  restorations  have  been  executed  by  Henri 
Marchand  under  the  supervision  of  the  state  paleontologist, 
and  the  result  is  regarded,  artistically  and  scientifically,  as  a 
very  eflFective  achievement. 

In  the  coloration  of  these  restorations  the  wide  variations 
in  tint  of  the  living  sponges  has  been  made  use  of  to  such 
dffect  that  pleasing  combinations,  both  of  color  and  of  grace- 
ful form,  have  resulted,  and  about  these  many-colored  prisms 
vases  and  branched  coral-like  shapes  are  the  natural  accom- 
paniments of  the  contemporary  life  of  those  ancient  seas. 
The  artist  has  shown  a  masterly  treatment  of  lights  and 
shadows  in  the  rendering  of  this  submarine  group,  in  which 
deep  sea-water  effects  are  subtly  contrived  to  blend  with  the 
grotto-like  setting  of  the  entire  scene.  The  educational 
value  of  such  an  exhibit  must  be  of  a  high  order,  inasmuch 
as  it  brings  back  to  the  eye  the  expression  of  the  depths  of  the 
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seas  which^  in  their  ancient  days,  built  the  framework  of  the 
state. 

The  state  paleontologist  has  likewise  pointed  out  in  a  re- 
cent report  one  hundred  distinct  occurrences  of  mastodon 
remains  in  New  York.  He  has  thus  made  it  clear  that  the 
states  as  far  east  as  New  England,  not  many  ages  ago,  geo- 
logicaUy  speaking,  were  roamed  by  droves  of  these  great 
lumbering  pachyderms,  much  as  the  buffalo  roamed  the 
western  plains  half  a  century  ago.  These  mastodons  were 
the  last  outburst  of  the  gigantic  mammals  of  the  earth,  and 
their  heyday  was  just  about  contemporaneous  with  the  in- 
coming of  man.  While  the  remains  brought  to  the  Museum 
are  for  the  most  part  fragmentary,  as  the  skeletons  have 
yielded  to  the  wear  of  time  and  the  elements,  there  have  been 
sufficient  evidences  to  make  it  clear  that  they  are  the  surviv- 
ing reUquias  of  the  mastodons,  most  of  which  have  been  en- 
tirely obliterated. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  recent  contributions  of  the  State 
Museum  to  science  and  education.  It  also  exercises  a  tre- 
mendous influence  in  the  economic  field,  though  this  is  out- 
side our  province.  In  various  forms  of  educational  and  ma- 
terial progress  it  has  been  of  inestimable  service.  But  in 
such  a  quiet  and  undemonstrative  way  have  Dr.  Clarke 
and  his  associates  carried  on  their  researches  and  exhibits 
that  but  few  people  realize  how  valuable  the  work  has  been 
and  is  destined  to  be. 


Traininff  f or  ^^^  ®^^^  scientific  research  and  collections 

Taachers  of  suggest  the  possible  relations  of  geography 

eograpby  ^^  human  life  and  the  necessity  for  teaching 

the  subject  more  fully  from  that  point  of  view.  It  has  fre- 
quently been  said  by  superintendents  and  others  that  geog- 
raphy is  the  worst  taught  and  the  least  worth  while  subject 
in  the  entire  curriculum.  Yet  few  subjects  in  the  elementary 
school  course  can  begin  to  compare  with  it  in  richness  of 
content,  and  it  is  only  inadequate  or  improper  presentation 
that  has  so  cheapened  it. 
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The  old  idea  that  work  in  this  field  should  largely  be  con- 
fined to  teaching  place  relations,  to  drill  in  boundaries,  to 
histories  of  cities,  states,  and  countries,  and  to  memorization 
of  a  mass  of  unassociated  facts,  has  been  most  unfortunate. 
Happily  it  is  being  replaced  by  a  newer  conception  of  the 
subject  as  a  social  science.  There  must,  of  course,  be  a 
foundation  of  fact  in  geography,  in  order  to  interpret  cor- 
rectly the  human  relations  dependent  upon  these  facts.  But 
upon  such  a  foundation  of  exact  knowledge  must  be  built  an 
appreciation  of  the  influences  which  have  aflFected  the  devel- 
opment of  mankind.  Climatic  and  soil  conditions,  moun- 
tain barriers,  the  flow  of  rivers,  the  effect  of  ocean  currents, 
are  of  interest  largely  because  they  help  to  explain  the  prog- 
ress or  the  retardation  of  civilization.  Not  only  must  we 
know  the  natural  advantages  which  made  a  great  city  like 
New  York  possible,  but  we  should  also  be  able  from  our  study 
of  these  physical  conditions  to  see  the  effect  of  similar  causes 
contributing  to  the  growth  of  other  great  cities. 

The  title,  "" human  geography, ""  that  Professor  J.  Russell 
Smith  and  others  have  begun  to  employ,  indicates  the  atti- 
tude which  teachers  and  pupils  should  have  toward  the  sub- 
ject. It  assumes  that  the  study  of  geographic  influences  and 
of  physical  environment  is  important,  because  these  elements 
are  among  the  important  determining  influences  in  the  prog- 
ress of  the  race.  There  can  be  no  great  history  of  an  arctic 
region,  because  human  life  there  is  supported  with  diflSculty. 
At  the  other  extreme,  nature  in  tropical  lands  is  so  profuse 
in  her  gifts  to  man  that  he  loses  there  the  proper  spur  to  en- 
deavor. Sea-girt  England,  isolated  from  the  continent  by  the 
English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  was  able,  undisturbed, 
for  a  thousand  years  to  work  out  her  social  problems  and 
to  develop  slowly,  but  surely,  her  democratic  institutions. 

However,  the  theory  of  geographic  influences  as  the  con- 
trolling factor  in  the  growth  of  civilization  may  be  carried 
too  far.  Human  ingenuity  and  the  determination  and  re- 
sourcefulness of  man  tunnel  mountains,  divert  rivers,  dig 
canals,  irrigate  deserts.  In  these  manifold  ways  the  obsta- 
cles of  nature  are  removed  or  dormant  physical  possibilities 
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are  brought  to  life  by  the  direct  agency  of  man.  Th»*e  is, 
too,  a  spiritual  element  in  humanity  commonly  called  char* 
acter,  which  makes  for  material  growth.  The  courage  of  the 
pioneer,  the  tenacity  and  industry  of  the  colonists,  and  the 
steadfastness  of  certain  race-stocks  are  relatively  as  impor- 
tant as  geographic  factors  in  determining  the  growth  of 
civilization. 

A  consideration  of  these  influences,  material  and  spiritual, 
is,  therefore,  demanded  in  the  proper  presentation  of  geog- 
raphy. No  elementary  teacher  who  lacks  this  vision  is  well 
fitted  to  teach  the  subject.  She  cannot  in  the  first  instance 
gain  this  vision  if  she  is  inadequately  prepared.  This  prep- 
aration requires  a  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  a  reasonable 
familiarity  and  skill  in  the  use  of  reference  material,  and  a 
training  in  general  methods  and  in  the  special  methodology 
of  the  subject.  But  neither  technical  skill,  nor  scientific 
accuracy,  nor  soundness  of  theory,  nor  aU  of  these  combined, 
will  accomplish  the  finest  results,  unless  the  teacher  brings 
to  her  work,  in  addition  to  this  exact  information  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  tools  of  her  trade,  a  vitalized  interest  in  the  hu- 
man side  of  geography,  an  appreciation  of  its  importance  in 
explaining  the  progress  of  the  race,  and  a  power  to  make  it 
appear  vivid  and  real.  Teachers  who  have  this  enriched 
conception  of  the  worth  of  geography,  who  have  well  in- 
formed minds  and  an  illuminating  intelligence,  make  the 
teaching  of  geography  both  exact  and  inspirational.  They 
make  aU  the  difference  between  the  ordinary  and  the  excep- 
tional in  their  presentation  of  the  subject.  Geography  then 
ceases  to  be  formalistic;  lessons  are  no  longer  bookish;  pupils 
are  no  longer  irresponsive. 


Letter  of  ^^  cannot,  of  course,  always  hope  to  at- 

Oeograpiiy  tract   to   the    profession   teachers   of   this 

^^^  quality  of  mind  and  spirit,  but  we  can  do 

much  more  than  is  now  being  done  to  fit  those,  who  are  in 
training  for  the  work.  Hence  a  country-wide  movement  to 
accomplish  this  end  has  now  arisen,  and  the  National  Council 
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of  Geography  Teachers  are  endeavoring  to  stimulate  a  more 
thorough  preparation  of  students  in  the  subject  through  our 
teacher-training  institutions.  President  Wallace  W.  At- 
wood  of  Clark  University,  who  is  also  the  presiding  officer  of 
the  Council,  has  recently  transmitted  to  the  city  superin- 
tendents of  the  entire  country  an  open  letter  from  the  Nor- 
mal School  Committee  of  the  organization.  This  communi- 
cation forcefully  suggests  a  remedial  measure  by  which 
normal  schools  would  have  to  strengthen  their  courses  in 
geography,  and,  as  a  result,  give  to  their  students  the  prepa- 
ration necessary  to  teach  this  interesting  and  vital  subject. 
We  venture  to  quote  the  letter  in  part: 

The  answers  to  a  questionnaire  received  from  seventy-five  normal 
schools  distributed  through  thirty-two  states  gives  us  the  geographic  prep- 
aration of  5,407  of  their  recent  graduates.  A  table  giving  the  summary 
of  these  answers  is  included  herewith.  It  shows  that  15.7  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  school  graduates  get  ao  geography  in  the  normal  school,  S0.4  per 
cent,  get  only  a  single  twelve  weeks  course,  24.9  per  cent,  but  eighteen 
weeks,  and  only  17.7  per  cent,  as  much  as  twenty-four  weeks.  Only  12 
per  cent,  get  as  much  as  a  whole  year  of  geography  in  the  normal  school. 

Suppose  for  a  minute  that  those  same  teachers  had  had  no  more  English, 
history,  or  mathematics  in  the  high  school  Uian  they  have  had  geography. 
Suppose,  again,  that  70  per  cent,  of  them  had  had  eighteen  weeks  or  less 
of  each  of  those  subjects  in  the  normal  schools.  Do  you  not  think  that 
under  these  conditions  there  would  be  something  more  the  matter  with 
the  teaching  of  English,  history,  and  mathematics  than  there  is  now? 

But  the  question  b  *'what  are  you  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it?"  If  you  know  anything  about  the  making  of  curricula  for 
normal  schools,  you  will  know  that  there  is  very  little  that  we,  teachers 
of  geography  in  normal  schools,  can  do  about  it,  but  you, — there's  a 
whole  Tot  that  you  can  do  about  it. 

Suppose,  agam,  that  the  next  time  each  of  you  wrote  to  a  normal  school 
for  a  teacher  for  a  grade  in  which  geography  is  taught,  you  should  say  in 
the  letter,  '*  This  teacher  will  be  expected  to  teach  geography.  No  teacher 
can  be  expected  to  teach  geography  successfully  who  has  not  had  at  least 
a  year  of  geography  in  the  normal  school  beyond  the  smattering,  if  any  at 
all,  they  have  had  m  the  high  school.  So  do  not  send  me  a  teacher  who  is 
predestined  to  failure  in  geography,  by  the  fact  that  she  has  Bad  practicaUy 
no  preparation  for  teaching  it.  Do  you  not  suppose  that  if  every  normal 
school  president  could  receive  twenty  or  thirty  such  letters  in  which  you 
made  it  very  clear  that  you  are  sick  and  tired  of  having  your  children's 
time  wasted  in  their  geography  classes  by  teachers  who  often  have  had  no 
geography  since  they  left  the  grades  as  pupfls,  that  it  would  help  to  improve 
a  bad  situation?  We  wish  you  would  try  it  for  a  year  or  two  and  see  what 
happens. 
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Final  Report  on 

Mathematical 

Requirements 


The  appearance  of  the  summary  of  the 
final  report  of  the  National  Conmiittee  on 
Mathematical  Requirements,  a  bulletin  of 
some  eighty  pages,  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  was  recorded  in  the  January  issue  of  the 
Educational  Review.  The  complete  report,  which  con- 
stitutes a  volume  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  has  now  been 
published  independently  under  the  title  of  the  *^ Reorganiza- 
tion of  Mathematics  in  Secondary  Education."  The  table 
of  contents  is  as  follows: 

Part  I.    General  Principles  and  Recommendations 

Chapter        I.    A  brief  outline  of  the  report. 

Chapter      11.    Aims  of  mathematical  instruction — general 

principles. 
Chapter     HI.    Mathematics  for  years  seven,  eight,  and 

nine. 
Chapter     IV.    Mathematics  for  years  ten,  eleven,  and 

twelve. 
Chapter      V.    College  entrance  requirements. 
Chapter     VI.    Lists  of  propositions  in  plane  and  solid 

geometry. 
Chapter    VII.    The  function  concept  in  secondary  school 

mathematics. 
Chapter  VlU.    Terms  and  symbols  in  elementary  mathe- 
matics. 

Part  II.    Investigations  Conducted  for  the 
Committee 

Chapter     IX.    The  present  status  of  disciplinary  values  in 


Chapter  X. 
Chapter  XI. 
Chapter   XII. 


education  by  Vevia  Blair. 
The  theory  of  correlation  applied  to  school 

grades  by  A.  R.  Crathorne. 
Mathematical  curricula  in  foreign  countries 

by  J.  C.  Brown. 
Experimental  courses  in  mathematics  by 

Raleigh  Schorling. 
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Chapter  XIH.  Standardized  tests  in  mathematics  for 
secondary  schools  by  C.  B.  Upton. 

Chapter  XIV.  The  training  of  teachers  of  mathematics  by 
R.  C.  Archibald. 

Chapter    XV.     Certain  questionnaire  investigations. 

Chapter  XVI.  Bibliography  on  the  teaching  of  mathema- 
tics by  D.  E.  Smith  and  J.  A.  Foberg. 

Through  the  generosity  of  the  General  Education  Board 
the  National  Committee  is  in  a  position  to  distribute  large 
numbers  of  this  report  free  of  charge.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
funds  available  will  be  sufficient  to  place  a  copy  of  this  re- 
port in  every  regularly  maintained  high  school  library  and 
also  furnish  every  individual  with  a  copy  free  of  charge  who 
is  sufficiently  interested  to  ask  for  it.  Requests  from  in- 
dividuals for  this  report  are  now  being  received.  They 
should  be  sent  to  J.  W.  Young,  Chairman,  Hanover,  New 
Hampshire.  Individuals  interested  in  securing  a  copy  of 
this  report  are  urged  to  send  in  their  requests  as  early  as 
possible.  If  the  number  of  requests  received  exceeds  the 
number  the  Committee  is  able  to  distribute,  the  earUer  re- 
quests will  receive  the  preference. 


Western  Arte  '^^  Western  Arts  Association,  an  organiza- 

Atsodation  tion  composed  of  directors,  teachers,  and 

▼enbon  others  interested  in  Art,  Drawing,  Handi- 

craft, Household  Arts,  Domestic  Science,  Industrial  Arts, 
and  Manual  Training  will  hold  its  next  annual  convention  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  May  2,  S,  4,  and  6, 1922.  The  conven- 
tion sessions  will  be  held  in  the  beautiful  Emery  Auditorium, 
the  home  of  the  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orchestra.  This 
beautiful  auditorium  is  a  part  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Insti- 
tute Building  and  has  a  seating  capacity  of  more  than  two 
thousand. 

There  will  be  many  exhibits  of  drawings,  paintings,  handi- 
craft, arts  and  crafts,  ceramics,  gowns,  embroidery,  wood- 
work, forging,  sheet  metal  work,  printing,  and  a  variety  of 
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other  types  of  work,  designed  and  executed  by  pupils  of  those 
subjects  in  the  schools  throughout  the  Middle  West.  The 
exhibits  will  be  on  display  during  the  convention  at  the 
building  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics  Institute.  This  school  is 
one  of  the  finest  of  its  type  in  the  United  States.  The  build- 
ing is  a  modem  structure,  five  stories  high,  occupying  almost 
an  entire  city  block. 

Many  speakers  of  national  prominence  on  the  subjects  of 
Art,  Domestic  Science,  Household  Arts,  Industrial  Arts,  and 
Manual  Training  wiU  address  the  convention  on  topics  of 
current  interest  to  teachers  of  these  subjects.  In  addition 
to  the  general  meetings  to  be  held  in  Emery  Auditorium, 
there  will  be  numerous  sectional  meetings  held,  where  special 
subjects  will  be  presented  and  round  table  matters  pre- 
sented for  general  discussion  of  those  present. 


A  Psychological  Corporation  has  recently 
Tte^^iolocical.    i^^j^  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  the 

State  of  New  York.  It  is  apparently  the 
only  corporation  under  the  business  laws  of  any  state  whose 
objects  are  the  advancement  of  science  and  whose  earnings 
must  be  used  for  scientific  research.  There  is  a  distinguished 
list  of  directors,  ranging  alphabetically  from  President  James 
R.  Angell  of  Yale  University  to  Dr.  R.  M.  Yerkes  of  the 
National  Research  Council  and  including  Professors  J* 
McKeen  Cattell,  E.  L.  Thorndike,  E.  B.  Titchener,  Charles 
H.  Judd,  and  R.  S.  Woodworth,  and  ex-President  G.  Stanley 
Hall  of  Clark  University.  Dr.  Cattell  is  President  and 
Doctor  Thorndike  is  Chairman  of  the  Board.  The  principal 
office  of  the  corporation  is  in  the  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City,  and  branches  are  in  course  of  establishment 
in  Boston,  Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  San  Francisco, 
and  other  cities. 

The  objects  and  powers  of  this  corporation  are  the  ad- 
vancement  of  psychology  and  the  promotion  of  the  useful 
applications  of  psychology.  It  has  the  power  to  enter  into 
contracts  for  the  execution  of  psychology  work,  to  render 
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expert  services  involving  the  application  of  psychology  to 
educational,  business,  administrative,  and  other  problems, 
and  to  do  many  other  things  to  promote  psychological  re- 
search and  extend  its  appUcations.  The  new  corporation 
intends  to  maintain  adequate  standards  and  to  assure  oppor* 
tunities  and  proper  payment  to  those  competent  to  do  the 
work. 

Owing  to  its  recent  progress  and  to  war  service,  psychology 
is  attracting  wide  public  attention.  This  publicity  is  being 
used  for  all  sorts  of  schemes,  some  of  which  may  seriously 
injiu^e  psychology,  and  not  only  in  its  applications  but  also 
in  its  academic  standing.  It  is  desirable  that  the  general 
pubUc  shaU  have  some  means  of  learning  what  psychology 
can  and  what  it  cannot  do,  and  who  can  and  who  cannot 
do  it.  An  organized  group  of  psychologists,  whose  standing 
is  recognized,  can  exert  a  useful  influence  at  the  present  time. 
There  is  much  psychological  work  of  economic  value  that 
might  at  present  be  undertaken  to  advantage  and  there  are 
those  competent  to  do  the  work,  but  no  satisfactory  method 
exists  for  bringing  them  together.  It  is  desirable  to  extend 
the  work  and  especially  to  obtain  a  larger  number  of  able 
workers  and  to  provide  more  adequately  for  those  who  take 
up  psychology,  whether  as  an  independent  profession  or  in 
universities  and  other  institutions. 

The  support  of  research  work  in  any  science  has  always 
been  a  difficult  problem.  In  the  past  such  work  has  been 
carried  forward  mostly  by  those  earning  their  living  by  teach- 
ing. The  industrial  laboratories  are  now  helping  to  improve 
the  situation  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  the  medical  sciences; 
men  are  being  engaged  at  relatively  large  salaries  to  do  re- 
search work,  often  without  direct  reference  to  its  useful  appU- 
cations. If  research  in  psychology  can  be  supported  as  a 
by-product  of  economic  service,  its  progress  will  be  acceler- 
ated in  a  geometrical  ratio. 

The  problem  of  selection  for  general  intelligence  and  for 
special  aptitudes  or  training  is  one  in  which  psychology  can 
be  of  great  service  at  the  present  time.  If  standard  tests  are 
developed  to  be  used  everywhere,  both  among  employees  in 
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groups  and  with  individuals  seeking  employment  or  advance- 
ment, the  corporation  can  give  useful  employment  to  many 
psychologists  and  probably  earn  sufficient  income  to  carry  on 
its  work,  and  by  research  improve  and  standardize  the  tests. 
It  is  surprising  that  the  idea  of  such  a  Psychological  Corpo- 
ration has  not  occurred  to  any  one  before  this. 


During  the  recent  session  of  the  Depart- 
The  NaflonAl  ment  of  Superintendence  at  Chicago,  the 

Te^eraof  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  Social 

^Sodal  Stodiet  Studies  completed  its  organization.    An 

advisory  board  was  set  up  composed  of 
representatives  of  (1)  the  five  associations  of  scholars  most 
nearly  related  to  the  purpose  of  the  National  Coimcil — ^his- 
torians, economists,  political  scientists,  sociologists,  and 
geographers;  (2)  the  national  organizations  of  educational 
investigators  and  administrators — elementary  and  high 
school  principals,  teachers  of  education,  normal  school  prin- 
cipals, and  superintendents;  and  (S)  regionary  associations 
of  teachers  of  history  and  civics.  The  function  of  this 
advisory  board  is  to  bring  into  the  National  Council  the 
points  of  view  of  the  organizations  represented  by  its  mem- 
bers and  to  insure  a  development  of  the  social  studies  that 
will  be  in  harmony  with  the  best  educational  thought  as  well 
as  based  on  the  best  present  practice. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  year  1922-23: 
President — ^Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall  of  the  University  of 
Chicago ;  Vice-President — ^Professor  Henry  Johnson  of  Teach- 
ers College;  Secretary-Treasurer — ^Professor  Edgar  Dawson  of 
Hunter  College;  Assistant  Secretary — ^Dr.  E.  U.  Rugg,  Lin- 
coln School,  New  York.  An  executive  committee,  consist- 
ing of  the  officers  and  three  others,  is  charged  with  the  gen- 
eral direction  of  the  policies  of  the  association. 

The  purpose  of  this  National  Council  is  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations for  training  democratic  citizens;  and  its  spK>nsors 
believe  that  such  training  can  result  only  from  a  carefully  de- 
veloped and  adequately  supported  system  of  teaching  in  the 
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elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Its  plan  looks  to  pro- 
moting  cooperation  among  those  who  are  responsible  for  such 
training,  including  at  least  the  university  departments  that 
contribute  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles  to  civic  educa- 
tion; and  the  leading  groups  of  educational  leaders,  such  as 
principals,  superintendents,  and  professors  of  education,  who 
develop  the  methods  of  handling  these  facts.  The  first  task 
will  be  the  preparation  of  a  list  of  those  experiments  or  under- 
takings in  the  teaching  of  the  social  studies  that  now  give 
promise  of  being  useful.  To  aid  in  the  discovery  and  assess- 
ment of  these  experiments,  the  National  Council  has  in  pre- 
paration a  list  of  men  and  women  who  will  be  appointed  in 
the  various  states  to  represent  it  in  its  efforts  to  collect  and 
disseminate  useful  information. 


The  outcome  of  the  proposed  Geddes  "cut** 
Disposal  of  is  most  interesting.    The  situation  has  cul- 

Report  nmiated  m  a  typical  British  compromise. 

As  anticipated  by  Doctor  Kandel  in  his 
article  last  month,  the  national  budget  for  1922-23  does  not 
by  any  means  embody  the  reactionary  recommendations  of 
the  Geddes  G>mmittee  in  full.  From  articles  in  the  public 
press  and  the  free  expression  of  individual  opinion,  the  Cab- 
inet had  ample  warning  that  the  fulfilment  of  any  such 
program  of  "economy"  would  meet  with  grave  disapproval 
from  middle  class  citizens,  as  well  as  laboring  people,  and  that 
representatives  of  all  grades  of  education  would  regard  it  as 
the  most  foolhardy  policy  that  could  be  adopted.  The  re- 
ductions in  other  expenditures,  especially  those  relating  to 
war,  could  be  enacted  for  the  time  being  without  serious  re- 
sults, but,  as  the  Manchester  Gvxtrdian  asserted, ''with  educa- 
tion it  is  otherwise.  You  are  dealing  there  with  the  minds 
and  bodies  of  children  and  you  may  cripple  a  whole  genera- 
tion." Hence  the  only  classes  that  were  likely  to  approve 
the  Geddes  recommendations  with  regard  to  education  were 
those  who  would  not  under  any  circumstances  patronize 
publicly  supported  schools,  or  who  are  chronically  apathetic 
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oonoerniiig  education.  Fortuiuitely,  as  the  ScotUah  Educa- 
Hanoi  Journal  foresaw:  *'The  Geddes  Committee  may  pro- 
pose, but  the  Govermnent  will  dispose/'  And  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  fail  to  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 

In  keeping  with  the  JoumaTs  prediction.  Sir  Robert  Home, 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  did  in  March  announce  to  the 
House  of  Commons  but  a  partial  adoption  of  the  Geddes  pro- 
posals concerning  education.  The  reduction  of  £18,000,000 
proposed  by  the  Committee  was  curtailed  to  six  and  one-half 
millions.  No  salaries  are  to  be  cut  in  London  before  192S,  or 
elsewhere  before  1925.  While  more  pupils  are  to  be  assigned 
to  a  teacher,  wherever  practicable,  the  proposal  to  raise  the 
age  of  school  admission  to  six  was  rejected.  The  proposal 
that  teachers  should  contribute  five  per  cent,  toward  their 
superannuation,  which  had  met  with  little  opposition,  was 
accepted.  In  defense  of  the  Cabinet's  refusal  to  adopt  all 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  the  Chancellor  de- 
clared: 


The  salaries  which  are  paid  to  the  teachers  of  this  country  to-day  are, 
for  the  most  part  or  practically  entirdy,  the  result  of  engagements  which 
have  been  entered  into  between  the  local  authorities  and  the  teaching 
staffs.  These  engagements  subsist  in  the  case  of  London  until  1928,  and 
in  the  case  of  the  country  at  large  until  1925.  Accordingly,  whatever  view 
we  take  as  to  whether  these  salaries  are  too  high  or  too  low — the  Geddes 
Committee  undoubtedly  have  put  on  record  their  opinion  that  they  are  too 
high  under  modem  conditions — it  is  perfectly  certain  that  the  local  author- 
ities are  under  engagements  with  the  teachers  which  cannot  be  broken 
without  a  violation  of  what  is,  indeed,  a  contract,  and  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned  we  cannot,  and  would  not,  take  any  action  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  breaches  of  faith. 

I  turn  to  the  other  matter  in  connection  with  education — ^namely,  the 
question  of  the  exclusion  from  school  of  children  under  the  age  of  six  years. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  this  country  we  take  children  into  school  at  an 
earlier  age  than  in  any  other  coimtiy  in  the  world,  and  it  might  be  con- 
tended that  in  these  times  of  great  monetary  stringency  it  woi3d  be  justi- 
fiable to  alter  that  system  and  prevent  children  from  coming  to  school  at 
so  early  an  age.  But  we  mu^t  all  recognize  what  are  the  social  effects  of 
what  we  have  done.  There  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  health  of  the 
children  of  this  country  has  been  immensely  improved  by  the  effect  of  the 
medical  treatment  and  care  which  they  get  at  school  at  those  tender  years, 
and  at  a  time  like  this  it  would  be  nothing  less  than  a  great  injury  to  very 
many  homes  in  this  country  if,  where  you  have  women  battlmg  with  the 
difficulties  of  life  and  trying  to  support  their  children,  they  were  forced  to 
keep  their  children  away  from  school,  where  at  present  they  get  the  only 
mothering  and  the  only  attention  which  is  by  any  chance  available. 
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RMdiiigs  In  American  Histoiy.^By  Davip  S.  Muisbt.    Giim  k  Company. 
1921.   604  p. 

In  compiling  a  book  of  readings  to  serve  as  a  companion  volume  to  his 
AfMriean  History,  Professor  Muzzey  lias  "sought  to  give  the  student  a 
sense  of  the  number  and  variety  of  courses  •  .  •  that  are  avaQable 
for  the  illustration  of  American  history.'*  He  has  drawn  upon  charters* 
statutes,  debates,  proclamations,  messages,  platforms,  memoirs,  letters, 
pamphlets,  poems,  and  plays,  as  well  as,  in  a  few  cases,  secondary  histories. 
The  result  is,  not  a  collection  of  dry-as-dust  legal  documents,  but  a  volume 
possessing  real  human  interest.  Any  critic  would  doubtless  question  the 
propriety  of  including  this  or  that  particular  document,  or  the  portion  of  a 
document  excerpted,  but  only  a  cynic  would  hold  that  the  work  of  selec- 
tion is  not,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  well  done.  The  range  of  iUustrative 
matter  thus  brought  together  far  exceeds  the  resources  of  any  but  the  best 
libraries,  and  certainly  affords  a  body  of  data  which  a  capable  teacher  can 
use  with  good  effect,  either  with  Muxsey's  text  or  any  other. 

The  revised  edition  contains  ten  pages  more  than  the  original.  It  omits 
the  last  two  extracts  which  appeared  in  the  former  edition,  and  includes 
five  new  ones  paralleling  the  new  chapters  of  the  text.  One  of  the  new 
selections  is  on  Wilson's  Mexican  policy  of  ''watchful  waiting";  three  are 
on  our  relations  to  the  World  War:  (1)  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the 
use  of  submarines;  (2)  the  war  message;  (S)  Pershing's  report  on  the 
American  operations  at  St.  Mihiel;  and  one,  under  the  heading  Problems 
of  Peace,  on  Labor  and  the  War.  The  order  of  topics  is  changed  in  chap- 
ters 8  and  9;  otherwise  the  pagination  of  the  first  570  pages  of  the  book 
is  the  same  as  that  of  the  old  edition.  The  revision  is  printed  on  thinner 
paper,  making  a  neater,  more  compact  volume. 

HOIIEB  C.  HOCKBTT. 

Qmo  State  Univbbbitt, 

COLUICBTTB,  OmO. 


MiUer  Mental  Ability  Test— Qy  W.  S.  Miludk.    Workl  Book  Compaiiy.  IQtl. 

The  Miller  Mental  Ability  Test  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the  constantly 
increasing  list  of  tests  for  measuring  the  intelligence  of  school  pupils  in 
groups.  The  test  is  designed  for  the  classification  of  pupils  in  grades 
seven  to  twelve  and  of  coUege  freshmen,  and  is  for  that  reason  in  the  field 
now  covered  by  the  Tennan  Group  Test  of  Mental  Ability  and  by  the  Otis 
Tests. 

One  of  the  chief  advantages  of  the  Miller  Test  is  its  brevity.  The  actual 
working  time  of  pupils  in  this  test  is  nineteen  minutes,  which  makes  it 
possible  to  give  instructions  and  secure  a  complete  record  of  the  perform- 
ances of  a  group  of  pupils  in  a  thirty-minute  period.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
thnie  tests  in  this  four-page  leaflet  give  oorrdations  with  sdiool  marks  and 
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with  other  group  tests  of  ability  that  are  just  as  hi^  in  the  ninth  grade 
at  least,  as  are  the  correlations  obtained  by  using  the  longer  tests  with 
which  we  have  heretofore  measured  the  intellectual  abilities  of  high-school 
pupils.  If  further  experiments  bear  out  this  contention,  it  will  be  a  real 
eccmomy  in  both  time  and  money  for  principals  to  use  the  Mill»  Test  in 
preference  to  others  now  available. 

Ihe  new  test  will  be  criticized  most  severely  because  it  is  composed 
whoUy  of  verbal  or  language  problems.  On  this  point,  however,  it  is  not 
more  unsatisfactory  than  the  Terman  and  the  Otis  tests,  and  the  mental 
manipulation  <^  symbols  in  the  Miller  Test  is  certainly  graduated  in 
difficulty  much  more  steeply  and  accurately  than  in  the  Otis  Tests.  The 
third  section  of  the  Miller  Test,  an  ingenious  adaptation  of  the  mixed- 
relations  test,  is  the  least  well  graduated  of  the  three  in  this  pamphlet. 

The  adoption  of  the  percentile  graph  method  of  representing  the  scores 
of  a  group  is  a  distinct  step  toward  more  adequate  interpretations  of  in- 
telligence-test  results.  This  feature  should  become  common  in  all  edu- 
cational measurements.  Another  progressive  step  taken  by  Dr.  Miller  ia 
the  analysis  of  his  scores  according  to  the  ages  of  pupils  within  each  grade. 
Since  the  use  of  such  analysis  with  the  language  scores  in  the  St.  Paul  Sur- 
vey, investigators  have  realized  its  importance,  but  the  rush  of  other  work 
has  usually  prevented  such  careful  and  painstaking  "digestion"  of  test 
results.  Let  us  hope  the  Miller  Test  will  contribute  to  the  popularity  of 
more  careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  intellectual  factors  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  supervision  of  secondary-school  work.  If  principals  and 
teachers  will  follow  Dr.  Miller's  directions,  a  good  beginning  will  have 
been  made. 

M.  R.  Tkabux. 

Teachxbs  Colubob, 
Columbia  Univkbbitt. 


HowtoSpeak.— ByADELAmaPATTEBSON.     Little,  Brown  fc  Co.    192S.    158  p. 

Adelaide  Patterson's  "How  to  Speak"  aims  to  be  an  elementary  manual 
of  explanation  and  exercise  to  be  used  in  the  development  of  the  speaking 
voice.  It  contains  short  discussions  of  Breathing,  Tone,  Radiation,  Force, 
Volume,  Pitch,  Pause,  Rhythm,  etc.,  with  illustrative  material  and  a  section 
devoted  to  the  problems  of  articulation. 

The  chief  merits  of  the  book  are  its  clarity  and  the  abundance  of  good 
exercises  for  daily  practice.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  author  makes  no 
use  of  the  science  of  Phonetics,  though  she  intimates,  with  very  good  rea- 
son, that  the  decisions  of  the  International  Board  of  Phoneticians  will  soon 
be  used  commonly  in  the  teaching  of  speech.  In  a  book  which  so  efiPec- 
tively  avoids  the  folly  of  old-time  elocution,  it  is  regrettable  that  much 
trivial  verse  by  Riley,  Markham,  Whittier,  and  even  more  banal  poetas- 
ters, is  employed  for  the  purposes  of  illustration.  The  excellence  of  the 
rest  of  the  book,  which  is  in  accord  with  the  scientific  teaching  of  speech, 
deserved  better  exemplification. 

WnJABD  Thobp. 

SlOTH  COLUBGE, 

NOBTHAMPTON,   MaBB. 
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Srerrdaj  Health  Series,  Book  I.  Btiilding  Health  HabiU»  Book  H,  Keeping 
the  Body  in  Health.  By  M.  V.  O'Shsa  and  J.  H.  Kkllogo.  The  Mao- 
miUan  Company.    1922.    Book  I.  279  p.    Book  H,  811  p. 

While  a  carping  critic  might  select  an  occasional  technical  term  unneces- 
sarily inserted*  or  might  decide  to  discuss  the  length  of  the  printed  line, 
yet  the  series  is  so  strong  in  its  entirety  that  it  makes  a  real  contribution 
to  the  warmest  subject  in  American  schools  to-day — ^Health  Education. 
Its  pedagogy  is  sound;  its  motivation  real  and  appealing — especially  in 
Book  I;  its  underlying  science  modem  and  accurate,  while  its  constant  ap- 
peal to  the  eye  is  so  fresh  and  fascinating  as  to  practically  guarantee  its 
teaching  power  through  sustained  interest. 

The  major  emphasis  on  correct  diet  is  timely  and  convincing.  Both 
books  are  enriched  by  a  splendid  glossary  and  are  unusually  well  indexed. 
The  occasional  insertion  of  page  posters  adds  strength  and  interest.  The 
authors  are  sound  in  that  habits  and  not  information  must  be  the  ultimate 
goal  in  health  teaching  and  that  the  way  to  guarantee  them  is  to  face  and 
solve  problems  that  have  an  emotional  appeal.  These  are  provided  at 
the  dose  of  the  various  chapters.  The  authors  have  realized  their  aims 
stated  in  the  preface  to  a  larger  extent  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many  who 
bravely  write  prefaces. 

£.  EVIERBTT  COBTBIGHT. 

AsBOdATB  SuPEsnrrENDEMT  or  ScHocna, 
BBmoKPOBT,  Conn. 


Bconomic  History  of  the  United  States.— By  Thubman  W.  Van  Metbb. 
Heniy  Holt  and  Co.    1921.    072  p. 

This  is  an  excellent  recent  textbook  adapted  for  advanced  high  school 
and  college  work.  While  not  novel  or  revolutionary  in  content  and  or- 
ganization, it  embodies  a  niunber  of  innovations  and  improvements,  as 
compared  with  other  available  textbooks  in  this  subject. 

Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  aspect  of  the  book  is  the  admirable  pro- 
portion and  disposition  of  space.  It  is  now  coming  to  be  agreed  among 
historians  of  this  countiy  that  the  two  most  significant  periods  have  been 
the  colonial  era  and  the  epoch  since  the  Civil  War.  Professor  Van  Metre 
seems  to  have  grasped  this  fact.  His  work  gives  much  more  space  to  the 
colonial  period  than  any  other  previous  textbook  on  American  economic 
history,  and  makes  it  clear  that  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  was 
an  integral  part  of  the  expansion  of  Europe  and  the  commercial  revolution. 
After  an  adequate  account  of  the  coming  of  the  industrial  revolution  and 
of  westward  expansion,  some  250  pages  are  given  to  our  industrial  and 
conmiercial  evolution  since  1800.  Better  than  in  any  eariier  text  on 
economic  history  the  industrial  progress  is  correUted  with  the  chief  phases 
of  political  development,  and  the  student  will  obtain  a  dear  notion  of  the 
economic  foundations  of  American  political  history. 

The  book  is  attractively  written  and  the  typographical  work  is  excellent. 
Many  illuminating  illustrations  are  included,  and  an  extremely  valuable 
innovation  is  the  reproduction  of  a  part  of  the  statistical  abstract  for  1020 
giving  the  chief  quantitative  data  on  the  various  aspects  of  our  economic 
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evolution  since  1800.    The  book  is  defective,  however*  in  the  matter  ol 
maps,  charts,  and  bibUography. 

The  author  is  courageous  in  dealing  with  controverted  points  in  the  paat 
and  the  present.  He  teUs  the  essential  truth  about  the  Boston  Tea  Party 
and  is  not  afraid  to  call  attenticm  to  the  lucrative  smuggling  carried  on  by 
leading  Boston  Patriots.  He  has  not  been  seduced  into  canonizing  Judge 
Gary,  and  he  risks  a  sagacious  estimate  of  the  present  labor  situation  by 
stating  that  *'as  a  whole  the  employing  class  is  inclined  to  be  'feudalistic' 
in  spirit  and  arbitrary  in  conduct  while  labor  organizations  are  becoming 
more  selfish  and  more  intolerant."  In  some  places  the  book  would  have 
been  improved  if  the  manuscript  had  been  read  by  a  competent  historian, 
as,  for  instance,  on  page  19,  where  the  old  myth  about  the  Turkish  cau- 
sation of  the  discovery  of  a  sea  route  to  India  and  America  is  solemnly 
repeated.  To  compare  it  with  other  texts,  it  may  be  said  to  be  less  topical 
than  Coman,  less  cominrehensive  and  informing  than  Bogart,  and  less 
analytical  than  Lippmcott.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  book  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory  general  text  on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

Habbt  EufSB  Babhbb. 
Clabx  Umivebsitt, 
WoBCBBnBi^  Mam. 


Teaching  Geography  by  Problems.-~By  £.  Ehblicb  Smitb.    Doubledaj, 
A«e  fc  Company.    1921.    906  p. 

The  recent  Woiid  War  and  the  intrepid  progress  ci  explorers,  with  the 
resulting  revision  of  boundaries,  establishment  of  new  trade  routes,  and 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply  have  stimulated  not  only  a  renewed 
interest  in  geography,  but  a  new  point  ci  view  in  the  study  of  its  fascinat- 
ing material.  The  supply  of  books  on  methodology  continues  to  be 
fecund,  and  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  the  unceasing  procession  of  sudi 
books  many  will  pass  by  unnoticed.  Occasionally  one  especially  striking 
appears,  and  we  find  this  true  in  Mr.  Smith's  discussion  of  Teaching 
Geography  by  Problems. 

The  author  considers  his  theme  under  two  large  divisions — Part  I, 
dealing  with  the  Present  Practice,  the  New  Geography,  the  New  Type 
of  Presentation,  Projects  and  Problems,  and  Other  Aids  to  Instruction; 
and  Part  11,  dealing  with  Illustrative  Problems,  and  detailed  references 
to  Some  New  Countries  of  Europe.  Among  the  Appendices  are  brief 
discussions  of  Regional  Geography  in  a  Course  of  Instruction  for  the 
Seventh  Grade,  Illustrative  Material,  the  Climate  of  Liberia,  the  Drama- 
tization of  Geography.  In  Chapters  m  and  IV  appear  some  detailed 
discussions  of  The  New  Type  of  Presentation  and  Projects  and  Problems. 
Careful  and  concrete  treatment  is  given  these  topics  and  an  abundance  of 
illustrations  accompanies  the  outlined  principles  of  procedure. 

The  author  fails,  however,  to  give  a  clear-cut  statement  of  the  differences 
between  problems  and  projects.  One  gets  the  impressions  that  the  terms 
are  used  somewhat  synonymously,  especially  in  the  list  of  exercises  appear- 
ing on  pages  104  to  117,  where  reference  is  made  exclusively  to  problems. 
Or  does  the  author  in  his  plan  of  having  the  pupils  determine  whidi  are 
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problenu  and  which  are  not,  mean  that  those  which  are  not  problems  are 
projects?  An  examinatioa  of  the  exercises,  however,  will  hardly  bear 
out  thb  interpretation.  It  would  have  been  helpful  if  a  terse  differentia- 
tion of  the  two  points  of  view  had  been  given  as  a  sunmiaiy  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  IV. 

The  abundance  of  illustrative  problems  appearing  in  Part  11  will  prove 
a  pedagogical  £1  Dorado  for  both  the  inexperienced  and  the  experienced 
teacher.  Mechanically,  the  book  has  niany  notable  features,  the  photo- 
graphs are  well  reproduced,  the  paper  strong  and  dean  looking,  the  type 
easily  legible.  The  book  b  replete  with  references,  without  which,  of 
course,  the  problem  method  of  study  would  be  practically  impossible. 
The  discussion  is  up-to-date  both  from  the  standpoint  of  geographical 
facts  and  pedagogical  point  of  view.  Teachers  of  this  subject  both  in 
the  grades  and  in  high  sdiool  will  find  it  an  invaluable  vade  mecum, 

AUTBBD  L.  ELkLL-QlTEaT. 

UrnvjcBBiTT  oy  CmciMirAn. 


Beginning  Spanitli.  —By  Amunjo  M.  Ebfinosa  and  Clotobd  G.  Aiunr. 
American  Book  Company.    1921.    840  p. 

The  expressed  aim  of  the  authors  is  to  furnish  material  sufficient  for  one 
year's  work,  which  shall  be  the  foundoHon  for  a  complete  mastery  of  the 
language,  involving  the  ability  to  read,  write,  and  speak  Spanish.  To  ac- 
complish this,  the  authors  believe  that  Spanish  should  be  taught  in 
SjHjmish  from  the  very  beginning,  ''that  practically  all  instruction  should 
be  given  in  the  Spanish  language."  At  the  same  time  they  stress  their 
beli^  that  a  formal  and  serious  study  cf  grammar  should  be  considered  all- 
important  in  the  study  of  any  language. 

Of  the  sixty-eight  lessons  of  the  book,  nme  are  general  review  lessons  and 
eleven  contain  exclusively  material  for  retranslation  into  Spanbh  (with  the 
annotation  that  thb  work  may  be  omitted  from  the  course).  Of  the  re- 
maining forty-eight  lessons  twenty-seven  are  devoted  almost  exclusively 
to  verbs,  and  nine  almost  exclusively  to  the  various  kinds  of  pronouns. 
Tliere  are  twenty-five  short  readmg  selections;  although  several  other  les- 
sons are  preceded  by  so-called  readmg  lessons,  these  are  really  nothing 
but  grammatical  exercises.  The  greater  part  of  each  lesson  b  devoted 
to  grataunar,  consisting  of  (a)  formal  grammar,  explained  in  Spanish; 
(b)  "direct-method"  exercises;  (c)  grammatical  questions.  The  Spanish- 
Englbh  vocabulary  contains  approximately  eighteen  hundred  words,  the 
English-Spanbh  vocabulary  i^proximately  eight  hundred- 

The  book  is  beautiful  in  its  mechanical  features,  large,  dear  ^jrpe,  splen- 
didly illustrated,  excellently  bound. 

A  few  criticbms  seem  to  the  reviewer  inescapable:  (a)  the  authors  mis- 
understand or  mbuie  the  term  ''direct-method,"  interpreting  it  narrowly 
to  mean  an  all-Spanish  method,  with  explanations  in  the  foreign  language 
rather  than  by  pictures,  actions,  examples.  But  that  b  not  at  all  an 
analytic-direct  method,  but  a  synthetic-indirect  or  deductive  method, 
with  the  added  difficulty  of  the  foreign  language  complicating  the  difficulty 
el  the  grammatical  prindples;  (b)  the  reading  material  b  altogether  in- 
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adequate;  (c)  the  introduction  on  pronunciation  is  inadequate  and  in  part 
inexact  (for  example,  short  "i"  and  '*u"  as  in  English  "pin**  and  '*but'' 
should  not  be  taught;  (d)  the  amount  of  work  actually  to  be  done  by  the 
first  year  student  of  Spanish,  judging  by  this  bo<^  is  about  one  half  what 
the  Latin  student  must  cover  and  at  most  two  thirds  of  the  difficulty  and 
scope  of  work  that  the  student  of  French  must  cover. 

WnjJAM  R.  Price. 
Statb  Dxpabtment  or  Edvcatiqn, 

AlAANT,  New  YOBK. 


Organized  Self-Govemment.— By  Edgab  Dawbon.    Henry  Holt  and  OMn- 
pany.    1920.    988  p. 

Prctfessor  Dawson  has  been  interested  for  many  years  in  the  improve- 
ment of  methods  of  t<«ching  government.  This  book  shows  the  results 
of  his  study  and  experience.  While  recognising  that "  the  object  of  teach- 
ing government  is  to  inspire  a  respect  for  organized  cooperation  through 
government,  and  a  willingness  to  do  cme's  part  in  it,"  he  realizes  that  the 
interest  of  the  student  must  be  secured  through  emphasis  upon  the  im- 
portant functions  performed  by  the  government  rather  than  the  details 
of  its  organization. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  the  first  of  which  deals  with  elemen- 
tary principles  for  regulating  voluntary  association.  In  the  three  succeed- 
ing parts  these  principles  are  applied  to  the  government  of  city,  state,  and 
national  govenmient  respectively,  while  the  final  part  contains  a  discus- 
sion of  political  parties,  international  relations,  and  other  general  mat* 
ters.  An  appendix  includes  outlines  of  a  model  city  charter  and  State 
Constitution,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  infonnation  re- 
garding officials  of  the  different  divisions  of  government.  At  the  end  off 
each  chapter  there  are  suggestions  and  questions  that  should  be  of  much 
assistance  to  teachers  and  students. 

While  the  book  will  give  the  student  information  about  important  social 
and  economic  relations.  Professor  Dawson  has  not  made  the  mistake  of 
attempting  to  include  the  fields  of  sociology  and  economics.  He  has  made 
the  study  of  governmental  activities  the  basis  of  his  work  and  has  pro- 
duced an  excellent  textbook  for  high  school  students. 

Ibidob  Loeb. 

Univebsitt  of  liuaouBi, 
Columbia,  MnaouBZ. 


Bdttcational  Progress  In  Wisconsin  zpi8-i920.— By  Cabt»  FLEMnro  and 
Others.    SUte  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  Madison.    1921. 

This  is  the  swan  song  of  the  biennial  reports  issued  by  Mr.  C.  P.  Cary 
who,  in  July,  1921,  retired  from  the  state  superintendency  in  Wisconsin. 
It  is  truly  fitting  that  this  report  should  be  even  finer  than  its  predecessors* 
which  were  deemed  good  enough  to  be  listed  as  required  reading  in  certain 
courses  in  leading  university  schools  of  education.  The  report's  chief  mer- 
its grow  out  of  its  being  so  different  from  most  state  department  reports. 
Its  title  is  Educational  Progress  in  Wiaconain.    Only  in  a  subordinate 
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heading  on  the  inside  page  is  it  labelled  a  biennial  report.  The  chai>- 
ter  headings  provoke  the  reader's  interest  and  lead  him  to  expect  the  for- 
ward look  and  constructive  suggestions  for  which  Mr.  Gary  has  long  been 
noted.  These  headings  are:  Our  Educational  Needs,  Census,  Enrollment 
and  Attendance  (with  the  subhead.  The  High  Cost  of  Low  Attendance); 
Wisconsin's  Secondary  Schools;  The  Chief  Problems  of  the  Junior  Hi^ 
School;  The  Newer  Conception  of  Manual  Arts;  The  Outlook  for  Home 
Economics;  The  Vitalization  of  Work  in  Elementary  Schools;  Improve- 
ment of  Instruction  by  Educational  Measurement;  Comparative  Studies 
in  Reading  and  Arithmetic;  Psychological  and  Educational  Service  for 
Exceptional  Children;  Correction  of  Speech  Defects  in  Day  Schools  for  the 
Deaf;  The  Teacher  Librarian — ^A  New  Service;  Needed, —  The  County 
Survey  for  Consolidation;  Training  Teachers  for  the  Rural  Schools;  Rural 
Salaries;  Training  Teachers  m  Service;  The  Supervisbg  Teacher  at  Work; 
Information  Plus  Inspiration  Plus  Action  Equal  Citizenship. 

The  letter  of  transmittal  gives  forcefully  in  five  lines  the  report's  aim. 
The  superintendent  tells  in  two  pages  the  main  educational  needs  of  the 
state.  There  is  a  dear  and  interesting  summary  of  findings  and  chi^  re- 
conmiendations  at  the  end.  The  statistics  are  carefully  classified,  graphed 
and  so  arranged  that  anyone  wishing  to  use  them  can  easily  find  what  he 
wants.  A  very  complete  and  usable  index  enables  anyone  to  find  almost 
instantly  all  material  bearing  on  any  educational  problem  treated.  The 
space  limitation,  in  the  hands  of  the  competent  staff,  has  produced  a  def- 
initeness  of  aim,  a  directness  of  attack,  a  sureness  of  results,  and  an  im- 
pression of  reserve  power  in  the  writer  of  each  chapter,  that  gives  the 
reader  the  impression  that  the  bull's-eye  is  struck  in  almost  every  para- 
graph. The  style  and  form  of  presentation  will  attract  and  hold  the  atten- 
tion of  the  thinking  layman. 

The  report,  if  carefully  examined,  will  be  a  source  of  inspiration  and  of 
suggestions  for  new  policies,  a  stimulus  to  more  effective  effort  and  a  prac- 
tical guide,  for  other  state  departments,  for  publicists  and  statesmen  con- 
cerned with  educational  betterment  in  other  states,  and  for  any  school 
executive  who  desires  to  reach  his  public  through  the  medium  of  a  formal 
report. 

Cabtkb  Alexander. 

TbB  EdVCATIONAL  FiNANCB  iNQinBT, 
N«W  YOBX  ClTT. 
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A  few  reasons  why 


pupils  will  not  drop  their  class-room  correctness  at  the  door  if 
they  use  as  their  text  book  in  composition 

English  in  Service 

1.  Initiative  is  aroused  and  devdoped  to  choose  undertakings. 

2.  Gonstmciive  critidsm  is  induced  of  the  pupfl's  own  {noducL 

3.  The  principles  of  grammar  and  zfaetoric  are  discovered  and 
proved  by  the  pupil  himself. 

4.  The  exercises  are  like  life  situations  oat  of  schocd. 

English  in  Service 

by  W.  W.  Hatfieud  and  A.  Laura  McGregor  is  a  new  type  of 
composition  book  for  Grades  YII-DL  It  will  ^^sell"  your  pupib 
on  grammar,  rhetoric,  and  the  mechanics  of  writing. 

DOUBLEDAY,  PAGE  &  CO.,  Garden  Qty,  New  York 


A  NEW  LIST 

Gentle  Julia  By  BOOTH  TARKINGTON 

This  Is  a  genuinely  Tarklngtonian  story  of  a  beautiful  fir!  of  twenty,  blened  witb 
admirers  and  afflicted  with  relatiTes.    A  cay  and  joyous  book.  $1,7$ 

Merton  of  the  Movies  By  HARRY  LEON  WILSON 

A  roarlnf  delight  from  the  time  you  meet  Merton  In  SImsbury,  ID.,  until  you  leaf* 
him  in  Hollywood  some  months  later  so  mournfully  suooessfuU  so  dismally  happy. 

$1.7$ 

In  the  Favour  of  the  King  The  Conquest 

By  HAWTHORNE  DANIEL  ^^  ^^^  EMERY  DYE 

A  tale  of  romance  hi  days  when  the  SSi*h2toHSS  t.^LS"^j'wm£5 

New  World  was  younfr.  and  of  adTen.  Sfik^^  MiriwiS&^S^t^^f^ 

turesome  youth  at  a  time  when  AdTen-  ^^n^?JiS^^a»^^^lt^ 

ture  was  abroad  to  lure  men  forth  to  2S?"lo  %Smv  hJmi*i?tt[iit^2^  h^ 

die  for  the  hidle.  of  their  lOfectlons.  JS'^th?  lu'i^^  fl^S^ftt'^^?* 


$1.7$ 


deqier  satisfaction.  $1.99 


The  Legend  of  Ulenspiegel  By  CHARLES  DE  COSTER 

TrmMUtmd  by  F.  M.  Atkinmon 

The  historic  poem  of  the  Genius  of  Flanders.    Ulenspiegel  was  the  name  given  to 
an  imaginary  medlaeral  Tagabond  and  buffoon,   whose  Tagaries,  Jests,  and  loud 
practical  Jokes  had  amused  German  and  Flemish  folk  for  a  couple  of  centuries. 
This  great  classic,  comparable  with  "Don  Quixote,**  has  nerer  baore  been  published 
In  fun  in  this  country.  f  volumes,  $$.00 
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IF  YOU  PLAN 
TO  TEACH  IN  SUMMER  SCHOOL 

we  wHl  send  you  information  about  any  of 
our  texts  for  the  following  courses.  Check 
the  subjects  in  which  you  are  interested  and 
mail  the  advertisement  to  us. 


Hbtory  of  Education 
Methods  of  Teaching 
Bdocatknal  Mearaiementi 
Secofidafy  Education 
Junior  High  School 
School  Adminittration 
scuOoi  jKooro  AAanaflffiuettit 
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